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What  varied  sounds  from  yon  grey  pinnacles 

.Sweep  o'er  the  ear,  and  claim  the  heart's  reply  ! 

Now  the  blithe  peal  of  home  festivity, 
Natal  or  nuptial,  in  full  concert  swells: 
Now  the  brisk  chime,  or  voice  of  alter'd  bells, 

Speaks  the  due  hour  of  social  worship  nigh  : 

And  now  the  last  stage  of  mortality, 
The  deep  dull  toll  with  lingering  warning  tells. 
How  much  of  human  life  those  sounds  comprise  : 

Birth,  wedded  love,  God's  service,  and  the  tomb  ! 
Not  heard  in  vain,  if  thence  kind  feelings  rise, 

Such  as  befit  our  being,  free  from  gloom 
Monastic  :  prayer  that  communes  with  the  skies  ; 

And  musings  mindful  of  the  final  doom. 

Bishop  Mast. 
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SUStHWIFT  compares  the  labours  of  an  author  to  chickens 
aalSlfc  which  require  a  month  to  fatten  them,  and  are  eaten 
in  half  an  hour  :  so  the  dimensions  of  this  little  volume  bear  no 
proportion  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  has  been  in 
course  of  preparation,  namely,  three  years.  The  kind  liberality 
with  which  my  first  book  on  the  churches  of  Worcestershire 
was  received,  as  proved  by  the  fact  of  its  having  been  long  since 
out  of  print,  induced  a  strong  desire  on  my  part  that  the  second 
volume  should  be  more  worthy  of  public  patronage ;  and  hence, 
I  trust,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  present  production,  how- 
ever imperfect  it  may  yet  be  in  many  points,  evinces  more 
labour  and  closer  study  than  I  could  bring  to  bear  on  its  prede- 
cessor. Yet  the  pains  of  an  author  are  "physick'd"  by  the 
delight  he  takes  in  his  subject;  and  the  habitual  pursuit  of  a 
most  pleasing  occupation  has  led  me  to  perceive  in  "much 
labour,"  not  a  "weariness  of  the  flesh,"  but  in  truth  a  recreation 
of  the  highest  order.     Zimmerman  has  so  well  expressed  his 
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views  as  to  the  rewards  which  literature  lavishes  on  its  devotees, 
that  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  him  here.  "  Solitude  indeed 
(says  he)  affords  a  pleasure  to  an  author  of  which  no  one  can 
deprive  him,  and  which  far  exceeds  all  the  honours  of  the  world. 
He  not  only  anticipates  the  effect  his  work  will  produce,  but 
while  it  advances  towards  completion  feels  the  delicious  enjoy- 
ment of  those  hours  of  serenity  and  composure  which  his  labours 
procure.  What  continued  aud  tranquil  delight  flows  from  this 
successive  composition  !  Sorrows  fly  from  this  elegant  occupa- 
tion. 0  !  I  would  not  exchange  one  single  hour  of  such  tran- 
quillity and  content  for  all  those  flattering  illusions  of  public 
fame  with  which  the  mind  of  Tully  was  so  incessantly  intoxi- 
cated. A  difficulty  surmounted,  a  happy  moment  seized,  a 
proposition  elucidated,  a  sentence  neatly  and  elegantly  turned, 
or  a  thought -happily  expressed,are  salutary  and  healing  balms, 
counter-poisons  to  melancholy,  and  belong  exclusively  to  a  wise 
and  well  formed  solitude." 

The  scope  and  tendency  of  this  work,  it  will  be  seen,  embraces 
not  only  the  descriptions  of  our  churches  and  the  too  frequently 
perishing  monuments  which  they  contain — the  condemnation  of 
all  irreverent  performance  of  Divine  worship  and  the  removal 
of  inappropriate  furniture  and  unsightly  details  from  the  house 
of  God — the  proposed  restoration  of  many  ancient  fabrics  which 
the  munificence  of  our  ancestors  bequeathed  to  us,  and  the 
attempt  to  popularise  and  render  pleasant  the  study  of  eccle- 
siology — but  the  treatise  has  been  somewhat  enlai'ged  by  the 
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introduction  of  matter  which  I  flatter  myself  may  not,  at  least 
in  future  years,  be  deemed  as  altogether  without  interest :  I 
allude  to  the  brief  sketches  of  parochial  history,  of  family  pedi- 
grees, and  of  distinguished  or  eccentric  individuals — the  descrip- 
tions of  ancient  mansions  and  other  antiquarian  relics — the 
preservation  of  old  legends  and  superstitions,  which,  however 
apparently  trifling  and  absurd  in  themselves,  have  yet  an 
important  bearing  on  the  history  of  past  times,  and  as  indi- 
cating the  progress  of  society — curious  extracts  from  parish 
registers  and  other  documents  —  records  of  charities  lost  or 
misapplied — and  the  statistics  of  schools,  clubs,  and  other 
benevolent  institutions. 

Some  have  objected  to  my  writings  on  the  allegation  that 
they  are  occasionally  flippant  and  irreverent,  but  these 
objectors  remind  me  of  the  old  lady  who  affirmed  that  it 
was  blasphemous  to  talk  of  Scripture  out  of  church  ;  others 
assert  that  I  have  treated  some  of  the  clergy  so  severely  as 
to  occasion  an  uneasiness  in  the  minds  of  many  who  dreaded 
the  being  dragged  into  this  unenviable  kind  of  notoriety:  just 
as  in  one  period  of  the  middle  ages  the  whole  of  the  eastern 
part  of  the  world  was  seized  with  a  violent  panic  on  a  rumour 
being  spread  that  the  Crusaders  were  cannibals!  To  both 
classes  of  objectors  I  have  but  a  short  reply  to  make.  I 
have  not  penned  one  word  which  was  not  founded  on  personal 
observation  or  credible  evidence,  and  in  every  instance  I  am 
conscious  of  an  honesty  of   motive.      Sisyphus  of  old   (says 
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Dryden)  upbraided  the  common  sort  of  sculptors  for  making 
men  as  they  were  found  in  nature,  and  boasted  of  himself 
that  he  made  them  as  they  ought  to  be.  I  am  content  with 
the  humbler  task  of  painting  men  and  things  as  they  appear. 
Lest,  however,  I  should  be  charged  with  undue  asperity 
towards  the  frailties  and  imperfections  of  my  fellow  creatures, 
by  placing  them  on  permanent  record,  I  have  closely  revised 
my  original  sketches,  and  either  struck  out  or  modified  all 
personal  allusion  of  the  kind  indicated — a  course  which  I  am 
persuaded  will  be  approved  by  sober  and  charitable  minds. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  render  thanks  to  the  noble  lord  who 
has  kindly  permitted  me  to  dedicate  this  work  to  him;  to  the 
nobility,  clergy,  gentry,  and  middle  classes,  who  have  already 
so  generously  patronised  it ;  and  to  the  innumerable  friends 
who  have  assisted  my  labours  and  welcomed  me  to  their 
hospitable  homes.  The  recollection  of  their  kindness  and  of 
the  many  pleasant  hours  I  have  shared  with  them,  will  remain 
with  me  till  memory  has  altogether  lost  its  function. 

Worcester,  April,  1851. 
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High  on  a  grassy  hill  the  old  church  stands, 
Apart  from  human  dwelling,  grandly  lone  ; 

Eternal  vigil  o'er  the  valley  lands 
Keeps  that  grey  tower  of  lichen -covered  stone. 

Hundreds  of  winters  with  their  storms  have  raged 
Round  the  hoar  temple,  giant-like  upreared, 

"Unbent  by  wars  that  time  and  man  have  waged, 
Firm  as  the  faith  its  founders  old  revealed. 

To  Magdalene,  the  penitent,  the  fane 

"Was  dedicate  of  old,  't  is  said,  by  one, 
Who,  sated  with  earth's  pomp  and  pleasures  vain, 

Died,  craving  mercy  of  the  Virgin's  Son. 

High  o'er  the  altar,  lovely  in  decay, 

The  pictured  form  appears,  most  sad,  most  fair, 
Of  her  who  wiped  His  feet  in  Bethany 

"With  the  soft  tresses  of  her  golden  hair. 

The  mighty  psalmist  there  in  music  tells 

His  sins  and  sorrows,  and  his  hopes  sublime; 

And  through  each  aisle  and  arch  majestic  swells 
Faith's  glorious  promise  to  the  coming  time. 

Around  the  tombs  of  many  an  age  and  date, 
O'er  gaudy  blazon  r\  carved  cherubs  weep; 

Languages,  dead  and  living,  celebrate 
Virtues  and  races  wrapped  in  death's  dull  sleep. 

Rigid  in  marble  lies  the  Norman  knight, 
His  cold  hands  clasped  as  in  perpetual  prayer, 

His  helmet  hang3  above,  no  longer  bright, 
His  breast-plate,  'dented  with  old  blows,  is  there. 

Beside  him  sleeps  the  dame  he  bravely  won, 
In  courts  and  minstrels'  lavs  once  wont  to  shine; 

And  hire  he  lies,  his  valiant  day's  work  done, 
Who  wore  the  blood-red  cross  in  Palestine. 

Mrs.  Acton  Tikdai.. 
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-£2v:HIS  town  mav  not  unaptly  be  compared  to  a  bottle, 
HvL'll  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  its  approaches;  and  for 
SUSH?  the  same  reason  it  may  be  likened  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery— when  once  in,  it  is  with  difficulty  you  can  get  out 
again.  The  streets  generally  are  narrow,  irregular,  dirty,  and 
badly  paved,  and  the  thoroughfares  through  the  Same  present 
some  rather  "stiff  gradients"  and  sharp  angular  turnings, 
which  are  perfectly  appalling  to  a  passenger  who  has  not 
made  his  will.  Dingy  brick  and  black  mud  reign  triumphant. 
The  suburbs  consist  of  long  rows  of  squalid  two-story  brick 
houses,  where  that  sanatory  agent,  the  whitewasher,  seems  to 
have  been  as  chary  of  his  visits  as  though  he  belonged  to  the 
company  of  celestials.  The  more  favoured  of  these  dwellings 
have  little  sickly  garden  knots  in  front,  enclosed  with  broken- 
down  fences,  through  which  occasionally  a  pale  and  melancholy 
flower  stares  at  the  passer-by,  as  though  anxious  to  glean 
tidings  of  the  sunbeam  and  the  fair  open  fields,  or,  like  the 
distressed  damsels  we  read  of  in  romance,  invoking  the  delivering 
arm  of  the  knight-errant.  These  little  gardens  frequently  con- 
tain the  whole  of  the  humble  occupants'  wardrobe,  stretched 
"from  pole  to  pole" — a  luxury,  this,  denoting  one  grade  in  the 
social  scale  above  those  who,  not  rejoicing  in  the  possession  of 
"a  garden,"  become  joint  proprietors  with  their  vis  a  vis 
"over  the  way"  of  a  pole  sufficiently  long  to  reach  from 
attic  to  attic,  on  which  their  few  scraps  of  linen  are  hung, 
ostensibly  to  "dry,"  but   really   to  soil  and  blacken   in    the 
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chimney  atmosphere  of  a  town  given  up  to  manufacturing 
pursuits.  The  centre  of  the  town  contains  some  respectable 
shops  and  inns,  but  scarcely  a  public  building  of  any  pre- 
tension, or  an  antiquarian  relic  of  any  value,  with  the  exception 
of  the  house  in  which  the  celebrated  Baxter  lived,  and  the 
pulpit  in  which  he  preached  when  he  resided  at  Kidder- 
minster, a  few  other  old  timbered  dwellings  scattered  here 
and  there,  the  grammar  school,  savings'  bank,  and  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Mary.  (See  the  frontispiece,  taken  from  Nelson's 
"  Puritan  Divines.")  Nearly  the  whole  town  seems  to  have  been 
the  work  of  the  present  century.  At  Caldwell,  just  out  of  the 
town  on  the  Worcester  road,  is  an  antique  reddish  sandstone 
tower,  now  incorporated  in  a  modern  mansion,  and  said  to 
have  formed  part  of  the  seat  of  the  Cookseys,  while  others 
have  believed  this  to  be  the  site  of  Earl  Cynebert's  monastery, 
founded  in  the  17th  year  of  Ethelbald,  King  of  Mercia  (736). 
Underneath  this  tower  is  a  crypt,  or  vault,  the  arch  of  which 
is  supported  by  sixteen  plain  massive  ribs,  diverging  from 
the  centre  of  the  vault,  and  ending  in  ornamental  corbels 
projecting  from  the  walls.  From  this  vault  the  tower  is 
ascended  by  a  circular  stone  staircase.  To  support  the  hypo- 
thesis that  this  is  the  site  of  the  Saxon  monastery,  it  has 
been  argued  that  the  situation  is  picturesque,  well  sheltered 
and  watered,  and  fertile  as  monk  could  wish ;  that  there  are 
several  venerable  yews  still  remaining  there ;  and  that  a  build- 
ing called  the  grange,  or  farm  (an  invariable  appendage  to 
such  establishments),  remained  in  the  valley,  where  the  new 
road  to  Worcester  crosses,  till  the  year  1797,  when  it  was 
taken  down ;  for  although  the  farm  building  itself  could  not 
have  laid  claim  to  Saxon  origin,  its  name  may  have  adhered 
to  it  ever  since  the  decline  of  the  monastic  period. 

The  origin  of  the  town  itself  is  involved  in  obscurity  quite 
as  dense.  Dr.  Nash  and  Mr.  Lewis  perceived  both  British 
and  Saxon  elements  in  the  composition  of  its  name;  others 
derive  the  name  from  a  Bishop  Kinebert  (Kinebert's  Minster); 
while  a  third  party  facetiously  assert  that  one  King  Cador 
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resided  there  in  the  glorious  days  of  the  round  table,  and 
that  Cador's  Minster  is  thence  derived;  in  proof  of  which 
they  advance  the  following  whimsical,  versified  tradition : 

"  King  Cador  saw  a  pretty  maid  : 

King  Cador  would  have  kiss'd  her  : 
The  damsel  slipt  aside  and  said — 
' King  Cador,  you  have  miss'd  her.'" 

(i.e.  Cador  or  Keder-mister.l 

No  mention  is  made  in  Doomsday  of  a  church  or  religious 
house  at  Kidderminster.  Sir  John  Niger,  whose  ancestor 
came  with  the  Conqueror  from  Normandy,  probably  built  a 
chapel  here  about  1090.  In  Habingdon's  time  there  was  in 
the  east  window  of  the  choir  a  representation  of  the  founder 
in  a  kneeling  posture,  holding  in  his  hand  a  picture  of  the 
church,  of  which  he  makes  an  offering  to  God.  The  glass  was 
taken  out  of  this  window  at  the  time  of  new  pewing  the 
church  in  1787,  and  the  arch  (a  semicircular  one)  filled  up, 
to  make  it  convenient  to  build  a  vestry  against  on  the  exterior, 
and  in  the  interior  for  an  altar-piece.  The  latter  contained 
a  painting  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,  said  to  have  been 
copied  from  an  original  painting  of  Raphael  at  the  Vatican, 
for  the  chapel  at  Canons,  at  the  dismantling  of  which,  in  1747, 
it  was  purchased  by  the  father  of  the  Rev.  G.  Butt,  vicar  of 
this  place.  In  the  time  of  Henry  II  the  manor  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  Bisets  (also  a  Norman  importation),  one  of 
whom,  assisted  by  many  of  the  neighbouring  nobility  and 
gentry,  is  said  to  have  enlarged  the  original  chapel  into  a 
church  of  the  present  dimensions  (A.D.  1244),  though  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  proof  of  that  fact  exists  in  the  architecture 
of  the  present  church,  which  belongs  to  the  Decorated  and 
Perpendicular  periods  rather  than  to  the  Early  English.  The 
records  state  that  on  the  5th  of  June,  1315,  Walter  de  May- 
denston,  then  Bishop  of  Worcester,  "  consecrated  ye  altar  at 
ye  churche  of  Kedderminstre  ;"  and  this  is  probably  about 
the  date  of  the  oldest  part  of  the  present  structure.  The 
male   line   of  the    Bisets   becoming    extinct,   the   manor    was 

b2 
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left  to  two  or  three  daughters,  one  of  whom,  it  is  said, 
having  been  afflicted  with  leprosy,  gave  her  share  of  the  manor 
and  parsonage,  with  certain  provisoes,  to  the  leprous  or  lazar- 
house  of  Maiden  Bradley,  Wiltshire,  to  which  hospital  this 
parsonage  then  became  impropriate  (1335).  Nash  says  there 
was  formerly  in  the  churchyard  a  chantry  or  chapel  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin,  and  he  mentions  another  chantry  here  called 
St.  Katharine's. 

The  church  has  lately  been  restored  in  excellent  taste  and 
at  a  great  expense,  which  was  defrayed  by  munificent  donations 
from  Lord  and  Lady  Ward  (his  lordship  being  the  patron),  and 
by  subscription.  The  edifice  now  consists  of  a  chancel,  choir 
with  new  south  aisle,  nave  with  north  and  south  aisles,  and 
western  tower.  The  pointed  arches  dividing  the  choir  and 
nave  from  their  aisles  are  of  beautiful  proportions,  and  the 
clerestory  above  is  well  lit  by  a  range  of  mullioned  windows 
with  square  heads.  The  tower  rests  upon  four  clustered 
pillars,  and  was  said  to  have  had  a  spire  in  former  time, 
traces  of  which  are  now  to  be  seen  in  its  construction.  The 
tower  is  of  three  stages,  with  handsome  Perpendicular  windows, 
and  buttresses  at  the  angles.  The  pinnacles  are  crocketted, 
and  appear  to  be  sustained  by  a  nondescript  bird,  having 
claws  like  an  eagle,  and  which  seems  in  the  posture  of  crouch- 
ing beneath  the  pressure,  having  its  pinions-  flutteringly 
extended,  as  though  struggling  to  relinquish  the  almost  insup- 
portable weight.  The  south  wall  of  the  tower  contains  richly 
canopied  niches  with  effigies  much  battered.  There  is  a  peal 
of  eight  bells,  which  contain  the  following  inscriptions : 

1.  When  you  us  ring, 
We  '11  sweetly  sing. 

2.  The  gift  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Foley. 

3.  Fear  God  and  Honour  the  King. 

4.  Peace  and  Good  Neighbourhood. 

5.  Prosperity  to  this  Parish  and  Trade. 

o'.  We  were  all  cast  at  Gloucester — B.  Rudhall. 

7.  William  Rathbone. 

8.  Joshua  Moreton,  Robert  Shirley, 

John  Crane,  and  Thomas  Wilson. 
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They  are  all  dated  1754,  except  No.  8,  which  is  1779.  The 
small  bell  (A.D.  1780),  which  is  rung  immediately  before  the 
commencement  of  the  service,  has  the  urgent  motto — 

"  Come  away, 
Make  no  delay." 

I  am  told  that  the  third  bell  was  formerly  rung  for  paupers 
and  other  poor  folk  when  they  were  taken  to  "the  house 
appointed  for  all  living,"  but  that  in  1788  the  Rev.  G.  Butt 
(then  vicar),  finding  on  the  great  bell  the  inscription — 

"  I  to  the  church  the  living  call, 
And  to  the  grave  do  summon  all," 

ordered  that  its  services  should  be  called  into  requisition  for 
all  classes  of  people  indiscriminately,  declaring  that  not  even 
a  bell  should  be  allowed  to  tell  lies.  The  chimes  ceased  their 
avocations  in  the  year  1824.  The  tunes  for  each  day  of  the 
week  were  arranged  as  follows: — Sunday,  104th  Psalm;  Mon- 
day, "  Britons,  strike  home  ! "  Tuesday,  "  The  Highland 
Laddie;"  Wednesday — morning,  The  Old  Hundredth  Psalm 
— evening,  "0  Lanky  or  Langley;"  Thursday,  "The  Silly 
Silvan ; "  Friday,  1 1 3th  Psalm  ;  Saturday,  "  My  dearest,  my 
Dicky."  The  taste  which  connected  such  melodies  with 
ecclesiastical  matters  is  as  incomprehensible  as  that  which 
dictated  the  quaint  and  often  grossly  indecent  carvings  seen 
in  the  churches  of  the  olden  times. 

The  great  east  window  of  the  church  imparts  a  beautiful 
effect  to  the  interior,  being  full  of  stained  glass :  it  contains 
six  lights  with  head  tracery  of  a  rich  description,  in  which 
the  trefoil  predominates.  The  designs  worked  out  in  this 
gorgeous  specimen  of  modern  art  are  descriptive  of  the  great 
mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  also  of  the  principal 
events  in  the  life  of  Christ;  and  for  richness  and  variety  of 
colour,  and  perfection  of  drawing,  this  window  is  unsurpassed 
in  any  modern  building  I  have  seen.  Under  this  window  is 
a  reredos  of  seven  compartments,  with  trefoil  heads,  crockets, 
and  finials,  most  elaborately  executed,  containing  the  creed, 
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the  Lord's  prayer,  the  commandments,  the  sacred  monogram, 
&c.  The  great  western  window,  now  disencumbered  of  the 
gallery  and  organ  which  formerly  intercepted  it,  and  filled 
with  painted  glass,  representing  the  twelve  apostles,  with 
emblems,  &c,  contributes  largely  to  the  beauty  of  the  edifice. 
The  roof  of  the  nave  consists  of  panelled  oak,  nearly  flat,  with 
carved  bosses ;  and  that  of  the  chancel  is  pointed — both  being 
in  good  character  and  exceedingly  well  executed.  The  gal- 
leries in  the  nave  aisles  have  been  retained,  not  from  the  good- 
will of  the  restorers,  but,  as  I  suppose,  from  the  imperative 
requirements  of  a  large  and  increasing  population.  The  organ 
is  at  present  placed  on  a  raised  platform  at  the  west  end  of  the 
south  aisle,  but  in  that  position  its  effect  upon  the  ear  seems 
lost,  while  the  principal  entrance  to  the  church  is  at  the  same 
time  spoiled.  Could  it  not  be  placed  in  the  choir  aisle  ?  The 
choir  has  been  furnished  with  open  seats,  having  well-carved 
finials,  and  a  portion  of  the  nave  has  been  similarly  arranged. 
The  whole  would  have  been  rendered  uniform  and  appropriate 
ere  this  had  it  not  been  for  the  opposition  of  certain  parties, 
who  wished  to  testify  the  interest  they  felt  in  the  church  by 
placing  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  its  restoration.  There 
are  some  men  who,  like  Lord  John  Russell  and  the  Whigs, 
never  "shine"  except  in  opposition. 


"  Hark!  how  they  come,  those  breeze-borne  bells. 
Solemn  and  wild' — yet  tuneful  tossed ; 
There  's  not  a  sound  but  breathes  and  tells 

Of  dear  ones  loved — and  lost! 
Lingering  to  eaten  those  silver  chimes 

What  hearts  have  throbbed — what  eyes  have  glistened ! 
Those  dear  old  chimes 
Of  happier  times — 
Those  chimes  to  which  our  childhood  listened! 

"  I  lark!  how  they  come,  from  the  belfry  dome: 
Slow,  swinging,  clear — now  soft,  now  gushing 
Home  to  the  soul- — hark !  how  they  come, 
Commingling,  melting,  rushing : 
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They  never  jangle — those  sweet  chimes — 
To  check  the  tear  that  once  hath  glistened. 
Those  dear  old  chimes 
Of  long  gone  times — 
Those  chimes  to  which  our  childhood  listened  !  " 

These  beautiful  lines  were  vividly  recalled  to  my  memory  on 
the  Sunday  morning  of  my  visit  here,  as  I  was  awoke  by  "  the 
bells  of  St.  Mary's  tower,"  and  found  myself  quartered  in  that 
excellent  and  well-appointed  hostelrie,  the  "  Wheat  Sheaf;"  for 
having  here  no  friend  with  whom  I  could  "  bed  and  board,"  I 
resolved  to  take  my  otium  cum  dig.  in  mine  own  inn.  The 
worthy  host  and  hostess  were  certainly  the  most  obliging 
people  I  have  met  with  in  my  travels,  and  I  almost  suspect 
they  had  an  inkling  of  the  object  of  my  visit,  for  on  my  side- 
board was  arranged  what  perhaps  was  the  entire  stock  of 
divinity  of  which  the  establishment  could  boast,  namely,  a 
Bible,  Common  Prayer,  psalm  and  hymn  book,  besides  the 
"  Vicar  of  Wakefield  "  and  one  or  two  other  works  which  are  but 
seldom  seen  in  an  inn.  Mary,  the  waiter,  too,  eyed  me  with  a 
kind  of  distant  reverence  as  she  set  down  my  broiled  bacon, 
apparently  thinking  to  herself,  he  must  either  be  a  bishop, 
priest,  or  deacon;  and  when  I  inquired  of  her  the  time  at 
which  church  service  commenced,  she  with  a  low  curtsey  gave 
me  an  answer,  and  asked  if  I  was  going  to  preach ;  I  assured 
her  that  I  had  not  yet  taken  orders,  whereupon  she  said  that 
if  I  was  not  going  to  dine  at  the  vicarage,  she  hoped  I  would 
condescend  to  partake  of  a  hare  at  her  mistress's  table.  Having 
satisfied  her  mind  on  this  score  I  set  off  to  attend  morning 
service. 

The  parish  church  is  situated  on  an  elevation  at  the  north 
end  of  a  long  street,  which  was  crowded  with  people  of  all  ages, 
decently  clad,  wending  their  way  up  to  the  sanctuary,  and 
reminding  me  of  the  "  tribes  of  Israel,"  of  whom  the  psalmist 
says — "  I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto  me,  let  us  go  up  to  the 
house  of  the  Lord."  The  church  is  nearly  surrounded  by  fine 
trees,  which  enhance  the  effect.  A  row  of  elms  was  planted 
here  in  the  reign  of  James  I,  to  commemorate  the  translation 
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of  the  present  version  of  the  Bible.  At  the  bottom  of  a  steep 
bank,  just  beneath  the  western  end  of  the  church,  is  the 
Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire  Canal,  with  its  boats  and  coal 
wharfs ;  and  from  the  top  of  this  bank  the  eye  wanders  over  a 
great  part  of  the  town,  its  principal  streets  and  large  manu- 
factories. 

I  was  ushered  into  one  of  the  corporation  seats,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  fuss  lately  made  about  them  by  some  over 
jealous  members  of  that  body,  did  not  seem  likely  to  become 
crowded  by  the  municipals.  Prayers  were  read  jointly  by  two 
curates  to  a  very  large  congregation,  among  whom  was  a  great 
number  of  school  children.  The  choristers,  in  white  surplices, 
sat  in  two  rows  under  the  western  window  near  to  the  organ, 
which  was  played  very  chastely ;  the  harmony  was  rich  and 
subdued,  like  the  warm  breath  of  early  summer,  pervading  that 
ancient  and  beautiful  fane,  and  dying  away  amid  its  venerable 
aisles  and  arches,  while  the  faint  slanting  rays  of  an  autumnal 
sun  lent  congenial  beauty  also  to  the  scene,  as  they  streamed  in 
through  rich  stained  glass,  and  lit  up  the  emblazoned  tombs  of 
knights  all  harnessed  in  "  full  panoply  of  steel."  Chanting  was 
generally  adopted  here,  particular  attention  being  also  paid  to 
punctuation ;  but  I  was  surprised  that  it  was  not  also  applied 
to  the  litany  responses.  One  of  the  vicar's  curates  ascended 
the  pulpit,  and  preached  from  Ezekiel  xviii,  23.  The  sermon 
was  plain  and  scriptural,  delivered  in  a  loud  and  earnest  tone 
and  manner,  adorned  with  no  flowers  of  eloquence,  no  per- 
suasive art ;  its  staple  being  a  compilation  of  sentences  from 
Holy  Writ — in  short,  just  such  a  sermon  as  Foster,  in  his 
essay  on  "  style,"  compares  to  a  brick  wall.  "  Of  all  kinds  ot 
writing  and  discourse,"  says  he,  "  that  appears  to  me  incom- 
parably the  best  which  is  distinguished  by  grand  masses  and 
prominent  bulks ;  which  stand  out  in  magnitude  from  the  tame 
groundwork,  and  impel  the  mind,  by  a  succession  of  separate 
strong  impulses,  rather  than  a  continuity  of  agreeable  senti- 
ments. One  has  heard  and  read  very  sensible  discourses  which 
resembled  a  plain,  handsome  brick  wall.     All  looks  very  well : 
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'tis  regularly  built,  high,  &c. ;  but  it  is  all  alike — 'tis  flat. 
You  go  on  and  on,  and  notice  no  one  part  more  than  another ; 
each  individual  brick  is  nothing,  and  you  pass  along  and  soon 
forget  utterly  the  wall  itself.  Give  me,  on  the  contrary,  a  style 
of  writing  and  discourse  that  shall  resemble  a  wall  that  has  the 
striking  irregularity  of  pilasters,  pictures,  niches,  and  statues." 
On  the  whole,  however,  I  was  so  pleased  with  the  services  of 
the  morning  that  I  determined  on  again  visiting  the  parish 
church  in  the  evening.  On  this  occasion  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  one  of  Mozart's  finest  anthems  led  by  Dr.  Marshall  on 
the  organ,  in  a  style  which  left  nothing  to  be  desired;  this 
gentleman  also  rendered  plain  psalmody  in  a  more  effective 
manner  than  I  ever  heard  it  before,  so  that  I  scarcely  knew 
which  most  to  admire,  the  intricate  subtlety  and  beauty  of  his 
Kyrie  Eleison,  or  the  grand,  massive,  and  I  had  almost  said 
dramatic  character,  he  imparted  to  some  of  our  simplest  psalm 
tunes  and  chants.  The  great  fault  of  our  minor  organists  is 
not  so  much  a  deficiency  in  manipulatory  skill  as  a  total  neglect 
of  propriety,  in  not  consulting  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the 
words  to  which  they  adapt  their  melodies ;  then  there  are  the 
lights  and  shadows,  the  crescendoes  and  diminuendos,  which, 
if  applied  with  judgment,  so  alter  the  complexion  of  tunes 
as  to  excite  our  especial  wonder  that  tunes  so  old  and 
hackneyed  should  be  capable  of  producing  effects  so  beautiful 
and  yet  so  new.  The  sermon  to-night  was  by  the  vicar.  He 
preaches  like  a  man  really  and  truly  in  earnest.  Elegance 
of  style  does  not  appear  to  be  so  much  an  object  of  his 
attention,  nor  does  he  indulge  in  learned  speculations  or  high 
flights  of  imagination;  indeed,  he  pointedly  abjured  all  subtle 
disputations  as  to  where  God's  grace  ended,  and  man's 
endeavour  was  to  begin,  as  being  unprofitable  if  not  impious ; 
but  to  him  seemed  especially  to  belong  the  utterance  of  the 
solemn  warning — an  admonition  which  none  could  despise 
from  lips  like  his — that  we  are  to  work  out  our  salvation 
with  fear  and  trembling.  His  manner  of  preaching  is  at 
once  solemn  and  effective.     The  rev.  gentleman,  I  perceived. 
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had  made  a  collection  of  psalms  and  hymns  for  the  use  of 
his  congregation,  but  I  wish  the  clergy  would  unanimously 
turn  their  attention  to  the  necessity  of  obtaining  one  uniform 
authorised  version  throughout  the  country.  I  am  informed 
that  service  is  held  at  this  church  daily — a  great  privilege  to 
all  classes  who  can  partake  of  it.  Why  are  our  churches  shut 
during  the  week  ? 

"  For  who  within  a  parish  church  can  stroll, 
Wrapt  in  its  week-day  stillness  and  vacation, 
Nor  feel  that  in  the  very  air  his  soul 
Receives  a  sweet  and  hallowing  lustration  ? 
Why  are  they  shut  ? 

"  The  echo  of  our  footsteps,  as  we  tread 
On  hollow  graves,  are  spiritual  voices ; 
And,  holding  mental  converse  with  the  dead, 
In  holy  reverie,  our  soul  rejoices. 
Why  are  they  shut  ?  " 

The  monuments  in  this  church  are  still  numerous  and 
interesting,  though  they  were  much  broken  and  mutilated  in 
the  repairs  of  1789;  they  have  been  restored  in  a  gorgeous 
manner,  but  perhaps  not  in  every  instance  with  good  taste : 
to  wit,  a  knight  of  the  Blount  family,  who  had  been  quietly 
resting  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir  for  more  than  two 
centuries,  in  company  with  his  two  wives,  and  surrounded 
by  his  honours,  has  recently  lost  more  than  ever  he  did  in 
battle,  namely,  a  leg,  an  iron  helmet  that  he  wore  while  living, 
and  his  armorial  bearings,  the  latter  being  set  up  in  another 
part  of  the  church.  Near  to  where  Blount  lies,  crest-fallen, 
is  an  ancient  stone  mausoleum,  or  enclosed  tomb,  containing 
the  effigy  of  a  lady,  commonly  called  Lady  Beauchamp,  though 
others  have  thought  it  was  intended  for  one  of  the  Bisets 
before-mentioned.  There  is  a  fine  vaulted  stone  roof  to  this 
tomb,  supported  by  Gothic  buttresses,  and  the  symbolic 
and  descriptive  carvings  are  of  a  very  interesting  character. 
The  model  of  this  monument  is  supposed  to  have  been  fur- 
nished by  Peter  Cavallini,  the  designer  of  Queen  Eleanor's 
crosses.     Hard  by  is  a  vault  containing  the  remains  of  Sir 
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Ralph  Clare,  the  zealous  Royalist,  and  great  opponent  of 
poor  Baxter,  who  says  of  him  "  that  he  did  more  to  hinder 
my  greater  success  than  a  multitude  of  others  could  have  done, 
though  he  was  an  old  man  of  great  courtship  and  civility, 
and  very  temperate  as  to  diet,  apparel,  and  sports,  and  seldom 
would  swear  any  louder  than  by  his  troth,  and  showed  me 
such  personal  deference  and  respect,  beyond  my  desert,  and 
we  conversed  together  with  much  love  and  familiarity,  yet 
having  no  relish  of  this  preciseness  and  extemporary  praying, 
and  making  so  much  ado  for  heaven;  his  coming  to  church 
but  once  a  day  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  his  abstaining  from 
the  sacrament,  which  he  refused  to  receive  unless  I  would 
give  it  to  him  kneeling,  and  not  sitting,  as  if  we  kept  not 
sufficiently  to  the  old  way,  did  cause  a  great  part  of  the  parish 
to  follow  him,  and  do  as  he  did ;  and  yet  his  civility,  and 
yielding  much  beyond  others  of  his  party,  sending  his  family 
to  be  catechised  and  personally  instructed,  did  sway  the  worst 
among  us  to  do  the  like."  It  appears,  however,  that,  as  far 
as  obstinacy  was  concerned,  the  parson  was  at  least  a  match 
for  the  knight,  for  he  refused  the  bishopric  of  Hereford,  which 
was  offered  him  by  Lord  Clarendon,  who  wished  peaceably  to 
separate  them.  Baxter  remained  here  till  1666,  when  the  Act 
of  Nonconformity  was  passed,  and  Mr.  Dance,  Sir  Ralph's 
protege,  who  had  been  turned  out  by  the  Puritans,  resumed 
his  living,  and  occupied  the  vicarage  house.  Baxter  says  that 
Sir  Ralph  Clare  was  the  possessor  of  "every  good  quality,  such 
as  honour,  honesty,  valour,  probity,  chastity,  and  the  like,  but 
all  sullied  with  the  habit  of  profane  swearing,"  and  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  Puritans.  Baxter  charitably  supposes  that  the 
devil  allowed  him  to  retain  these  moral  qualities  to  enable 
him  to  oppose  true  religion  with  greater  effect.  It  is  possible 
that  Sir  W.  Scott  had  these  characters  in  view  when  he  wrote 
"  Peveril  of  the  Peak."  Sir  Ralph  is  well  represented  by  Sir 
Geoffrey  Peveril,  and  Baxter  might  have  served  as  a  model 
for  the  stern,  resolved,  religious,  and  high-minded  Bridgnorth. 
There  are  many  other  monuments  worthy  of  note,  several  of 
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them  being  altar-tombs,  with  effigies  and  superincumbent 
canopies  and  arches,  beautifully  coloured  and  gilded ;  and  the 
armour  and  female  dress  of  various  periods  have  good  illustra- 
tions here.  I  observed  memorials  of  the  Cooksey,  Philip, 
Blount,  Clare,  Best,  Spilsbury,  Howard,  Le  Hunt,  Butt, 
Turner,  Morgan,  Hanbury,  Lea,  Bridgman,  Ingram,  Skey, 
Soley,  Hough,  Loyd,  Taylor,  Martin,  Toye,  Cooper,  and  many 
other  families.  Hugh  de  Cooksey  was  a  garter  knight 
under  Henry  IV,  and  was  the  only  knight  who  was  observed 
to  have  worn  golden  spurs.  Witley  Court  was  possessed  by  the 
Cookseys  (Richard  II),  and  afterwards  came  to  the  Russells,  of 
Strensham,  by  marriage.  Sir  Walter  Cooksey 's  widow  was 
married  to  Sir  John  Philip,  an  honourable  knight,  beloved 
by  Henry  V,  and  who  died  the  day  after  the  siege  of  Harfleur. 
The  monuments  of  these  worthies  still  remain.  The  Spilsbury 
mentioned  above  was  a  Dissenting  minister  in  Kidderminster 
for  thirty-four  years  (ob.  1727),  and  was  nephew  to  Dr. 
John  Hall,  Bishop  of  Bristol.  Kidderminster  also  enjoyed  the 
honour  of  either  harbouring,  or  giving  birth  to,  Mr.  Joseph 
Williams,  an  individual  distinguished  about  a  century  ago  by 
his  theological  writings ;  Mrs.  Housman,  an  excellent  woman, 
who  left  a  remarkable  diary;  Dr.  James  Johnstone,  an  eminent 
physician,  the  friend  of  the  virtuous  Lyttelton ;  the  pious 
Orton,  the  pupil  and  friend  of  Doddridge;  Waller,  the  poet; 
and  many  other  minor  constellations ;  but  I  saw  no  elegiac  or 
monumental  remembrancer  of  either  of  them.  A  handsome 
new  stone  font  had  just  been  erected  near  the  entrance  to 
the  church,  beautifully  wrought  and  highly  emblematical. 
In  the  churchyard  is  the  tomb  of  John  Orton — 

"  A  man  from  Leicestershire  ; 
And  when  he  's  dead  he  must  lie  under  here." 

This  worthy,  I  am  told,  during  his  life-time  had  this  tomb 
erected  and  his  coffin  made,  and  used  the  latter  as  a  wine  bin. 
One  of  his  most  prevailing  ideas  was  that  he  bore  a  strong 
personal  resemblance  to  King  George  IV ;  and  when  any  one, 
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aware  of  his  weakness,  paid  him  that  compliment,  the  flatterer 
was  invariably  rewarded  with  a  jug  of  ale  and  a  hearty  wel- 
come. Master  Orton,  alias  "  Kingly  Orton,"  used  to  threaten 
his  wife  that  if  she  died  first  the  following  epitaph  should  be 
put  in  remembrance  of  her : 

"  Esther  Orton — a  bitter,  sour  weed; 
God  never  loved  her,  nor  increased  seed." 

On  a  stone  to  Thomas  Fawkner,  a  sturdy  and  uncompromising 

old  Tory  (1836),  are  the  lines — 

"  Here  lies  one — deny  it  who  can — 
A  patriot  soldier,  and  an  honest  man. 
The  Church  and  King  was  all  his  pride' — 
By  that  he  lived — by  that  he  died." 

Some  lines  to  a  Mrs.  Pearsall,  who  died  in  the  year  1800,  are 

as  follows : 

"  Twenty  years  I  was  a  maid, 
Ten  months  I  was  a  wife, 
Five  weeks  I  was  a  mother, 
And  then  I  lost  my  life." 

In  another  part  of  the  yard  I  observed  two  gravestones,  with 
the  inscriptions—"  Of  your  charity  pray  for  the  soul  of  Peter 
Grant,  of  Leatrim"  (1844),  and  one  of  the  same  date  and 
purport  to  Ann  Bates,  who  was,  I  believe,  housekeeper  to  a 
Catholic  priest.  An  instance  of  longevity  occurs  here  in  a 
family  of  the  name  of  Hill,  who  died  at  the  following  ages 
respectively  :— William,  70  ;  John,  69  ;  Elizabeth,  74  ;  Samuel, 
80 ;  William,  94 ;  Sarah,  85.  There  is  a  brass  dial  near  the 
church  (dated  1774)  with  the  motto — "none  but  a  vilain  will 
deface  me,"  and  surrounded  with  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  &c. 
There  was,  formerly,  a  curious  cross  in  this  yard,  said  to  have 
been  erected  by  a  Somers ;  the  top  step  was  a  little  ornamented, 
and  round  the  verge  ran  this  inscription  in  old  text : 

"  Qui  meat  hac,  signumq  :  salutis  adoret, 
Utque  sibi  detur  veniam  Domina  Someri  precetur." 

' '  Whoe'er  thou  art  that  travellest  this  way, 
Worship  our  Saviour's  cross,  and  after  pray 
That  thou,  by  Lady  Somers'  intercession, 
Mayest  be  pardon'd  every  transgression  !  " 
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The  crucifix  was  taken  down  about  the  year  1650.  This  was 
an  age  of  prophecy  and  revelation,  in  which  senators,  warriors, 
and  attorneys,  wrestled  with  the  Lord  hi  prayer,  and  prevailed  ; 
and,  during  the  influence  of  their  Puritanical  zeal,  Parliament 
sent  down  an  order  to  the  churchwarden  to  destroy  the  relics 
of  Popery.  Hear  what  the  Rev.  Richard  Baxter  says  con- 
cerning it,  as  it  took  place  during  his  residence  in  this  town : 
"About  this  time  (1650)  the  Parliament  sent  down  an  order 
for  the  demolishing  of  all  statues  and  images  of  any  of  the  three 
persons  in  the  blessed  Trinity,  or  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which 
should  be  found  in  churches  or  on  the  crosses  in  churchyards. 
My  judgment  was  for  the  obeying  of  this  order.  But  I 
meddled  not  in  it,  but  left  the  churchwarden  to  do  what  he 
thought  good.  The  churchwarden,  an  honest,  sober,  quiet 
man,  seeing  a  crucifix  upon  the  cross  in  the  churchyard,  set 
up  a  ladder  to  have  reached  it,  but  it  proved  too  short :  whilst 
he  was  gone  to  seek  another,  a  crew  of  the  drunken  riotous 
party  of  the  town,  poor  journeymen  and  servants,  took  the 
alarm,  aud  ran  together  with  weapons  to  defend  the  crucifix 
and  the  church  images,  of  which  there  were  divers  left  since 
the  time  of  Popery.  The  report  was  among  them  that  I  was 
the  actor,  and  it  was  me  they  sought ;  but  I  was  walking  about 
a  mile  out  of  town,  or  else,  I  suppose,  I  had  there  ended  my 
days.  When  they  missed  me  and  the  churchwarden  both, 
they  went  raving  about  the  streets  to  seek  us.  Two  neigh- 
bours, that  dwelt  in  other  parishes,  hearing  that  they  sought 
my  life,  ran  in  among  them,  to  see  whether  I  were  there,  and 
they  knocked  them  both  down  in  the  streets ;  and  both  of  them 
are  since  dead,  and,  1  think,  never  perfectly  recovered  that 
hurt.  When  they  had  foamed  about  half-an-hour,  and  met 
with  none  of  us,  and  were  newly  housed,  I  came  in  from  my 
walk,  and  hearing  the  people  cursing  at  me  in  their  door,  I 
wondered  what  the  matter  was,  but  quickly  found  how  fairly 
I  had  escaped.  The  next  Lord's  day  I  dealt  plainly  with 
them,  and  laid  open  to  them  the  quality  of  that  action,  and  told 
them,  seeing  they  so  requited  me  as  to  seek  my  blood,  1   was 
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willing  to  leave  them  and  save  them  from  that  guilt.  But  the 
poor  sots  were  so  amazed  and  ashamed,  that  they  took  on 
sorrily,  and  were  loath  to  part  with  me."  The  remains  of  this 
cross  are  now  railed  in  and  kept  sacred  as  a  time-honoured 
relic. 

The  old  porch  of  the  church  was  of  brick,  rudely  built  after 
the  early  Norman  style,  having  a  room  above,  with  a  massive 
door  and  bolts,  implying  its  adaptation  either  as  an  ecclesias- 
tical prison  or  as  a  refuge  for  penitent  criminals.  The  porch 
was  demolished  in  1786,  and  another  put  up  which  shared  the 
same  fate  in  the  year  1 848. 

To  the  east  of  the  church  is  a  handsome  and  capacious 
chantry  built  by  one  Simon  Ryse,  upon  whose  history  but 
little  light  has  been  thrown  except  that  he  was  considered  "  a 
great  benefactor."  He  is  said  to  have  flourished  about  1292, 
but  the  character  of  the  building  has  been  totally  altered  since 
that  period,  if  indeed  it  was  erected  at  so  early  a  date.  The 
chantry  was  abolished  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI,  and  after- 
wards munificently  endowed  as  a  free  grammar  school.  The 
school  was  under  the  government  of  the  corporation,  till, 
owing  to  their  gross  mismanagement,  the  Court  of  Chancery 
vested  it  in  special  feoffees,  since  which  period  the  abuses  com- 
plained of  by  the  inhabitants  of  Kidderminster  have  occasioned 
a  second  intervention.  How  unfortunate,  that  of  so  many 
towns  in  which  the  munificence  of  our  ancestors  was  exerted 
in  favour  of  education,  scarcely  an  instance  occurs  in  which 
these  foundations  have  not  proved  a  nuisance  rather  than  a 
blessing !  The  cupidity  of  the  masters  generally  (though  I 
know  nothing  of  this  individual  instance)  induces  them  to 
favour  their  boarders  at  the  expense  of  the  foundation  boys, 
till,  at  length,  the  townsmen  and  their  brats  are  looked  upon  as 
an  inferior  class,  who  have  no  right  to  privileges  of  any  kind, 
least  of  all  to  that  of  associating  with  the  sons  of  "  gentlemen." 
The  iron  and  the  clay  will  not  mix,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
Chancery  or  of  Parliament  to  separate  them  for  ever.  There 
were  on  this  school  three  busts  of  Richard   Baxter,  one  at 
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the  east  end  and  two  at  the  south  side.  He  is  said  to  have 
kept  the  school  here  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  There  was 
formerly  a  large  portrait  of  Edward  VI  in  the  vestry,  intended, 
perhaps,  to  commemorate  the  fact  of  the  founding  of  the  school 
by  that  king. 

In  the  afternoon  I  paid  a  hasty  visit  to  the  two  other 
churches  of  Kidderminster,  St.  George's  and  St.  John's.  The 
former  is  at  the  east  end  of  Coventry  Street,  on  the  road  to 
Halesowen  and  Birmingham  ;  it  was  erected  in  1821-4,  at  an 
expense  of  nearly  £20,000,  and  will  accommodate  2,200  per- 
sons, 1,200  sittings  being  free ;  consists  of  one  large  room, 
with  gallery  all  round  except  at  the  east  end,  where  there  is 
a  circular  window ;  has  a  fine  organ,  abounds  with  cushions 
and  mats,  and  appears  as  luxurious  as  a  gentleman's  drawing- 
room  or  a  proprietary  chapel  of  exclusive  saints.  There  is  a 
western  tower  of  three  stages,  richly  ornamented,  and  contain- 
ing a  clock  with  three  faces.  The  style  is  Perpendicular,  the 
ranges  of  windows  north  and  south  having  between  each  a 
buttress  with  crocketted  pinnacle.  The  sacred  enclosure  con- 
tains a  grove  of  trees,  and  is  surrounded  by  iron  palisading. 
The  effect  of  the  whole  is  very  good  and  pleasing.  The 
altar-piece  at  this  church  was  formerly  embellished  with  a 
representation  of  the  "  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  beautifully 
woven  in  carpet  work,  and  presented  by  Mr.  Bowyer,  a 
manufacturer  of  the  town ;  but  it  was  wantonly  cut  and 
spoiled  in  the  year  1826  by  some  sacrilegious  villain  hitherto 
undiscovered. 

St.  John's  Church  was  built  in  1842,  situate  at  Woodfield, 
near  Blakebrook  ;  it  is  of  Broseley  brick,  and  is  an  imitation  of 
the  Norman  style,  except  an  anachronistic  spire,  which  belongs 
to  a  period  at  least  a  century  later  than  the  rest  of  the  building, 
spires  being  unknown  to  the  Norman  times.  The  east  end  is 
apsidal,  with  three  stained  glass  windows  containing  various 
devices.  The  church  cost  about  £4,000,  and  will  accommodate 
1,255  persons,  850  sittings  being  free. 

I  also  visited  the  Unitarian  Chapel  with  the  view  of  inspect- 
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ing  the  pulpit,  which,  it  was  said,  was  formerly  occupied  by 
Baxter,  at  the  parish  church.  It  was  preseuted  to  that  church 
in  1621,  by  Mistress  Alice  Dawkes,  widow.  In  1786,  when 
the  church  was  repewed,  this  time-honoured  relic  was  dis- 
carded by  the  churchwardens,  and  sold,  in  a  lot,  with  some 
rubbish,  and  was  ultimately  placed  in  the  vestry  of  the  above 
chapel,  where  by  its  side  is  a  niche,  containing  Baxter's  works 
in  folio.  The  pulpit,  which  is  octagonal,  is  carved,  painted, 
and  gilded,  and  bears  the  sentence,  in  gilt  letters,  "  Praise  the 
Lord,"  while  around  the  margin  of  the  canopy  or  sounding- 
board  are  the  words,  "  And  call  upon  his  name,  and  declare 
his  works  among  the  people."  The  panels  of  the  pulpit  are 
decorated  alternately  with  red  and  white  roses.  On  the  back 
is  the  date  1621,  with  the  name  "Mistress  Dawkes,"  and  a 
crimson  cushion  bearing  the  crown  of  England  carved  in  wood. 
On  a  tablet,  opposite  to  this  pulpit  in  the  parish  church,  were 
the  words,  "  Cry  aloud,  and  spare  not ! " — a  stimulus  which 
Baxter  must  frequently  have  had  in  his  eye,  though  he 
scarcely  needed  it.  This  was  destroyed  in  the  year  1786,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  twelve  apostles  (in  wood)  were  turned 
out  of  the  church,  and  sold  for  so  much  lumber.  St.  Peter, 
however,  found  an  asylum  in  the  house  of  a  carpet  weaver 
named  Samuel  Silk,  who  employed  him  in  the  somewhat 
ignoble  task  of  furnishing  a  seat  or  stool  for  his  children. 

Passing  through  the  streets  as  I  left  the  Unitarian  Chapel, 
I  noticed  a  curious  sign-board,  with  the  following  inscription 
upon  it : 

'•  Rebecca  Swan, 

Town  and  Country  Letter  Writer  to  All  Parts, 

$3-  Gives  Advice  in  all  Periods. 

No  need  to  Apply  without  recommendation. 

I  have  been  wrongfully  used. 

Wishes  to  do  justice,  love  merc3r,  and 

Walk  humbly  with  God." 

This  maiden  lady,  it  seems  (who  had  several  dogs  and  very 
fine  specimens  of  the  feline  race  to  do  her  bidding,  with  whom 
she  consulted  after  receiving  her  fee),  belonged  to  tlie  class  of 
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fortune-tellers,  and  lier  trade  at  one  time  was  very  extensive. 
One  of  the  most  successful  branches  of  her  profession  was 
the  recovery  of  stolen  property ;  but  it  appears  that  witches 
and  wizards  have  uo  influence  on  circumstances  affecting 
themselves,  for,  on  Mrs.  Swan  being  robbed  of  twelve  half- 
crowns  and  six  gold  rings,  all  her  mystic  art  could  not  help 
her  to  recover  the  articles.  This  wretched  old  woman  was 
burnt  to  death  while  intoxicated,  one  night  in  November, 
1H50,  on  which  occasion  her  eats,  &c,  mysteriously  disap- 
peared— a  fact  sufficiently  strong,  in  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar, 
to  connect  her  with  the  agency  of  the  "  foul  fiend,"  for  her 
neighbours  and  clients  shake  their  heads,  and  consider  that 
she  was  brewing  some  potent  spell,  but  neglecting  some  usual 
precaution,  was  caught  at  an  advantage  by  "Auld  Clootie." 
By  the  bye,  the  town  of  Kidderminster  was  formerly  noted 
for  its  witchery.  From  the  Townsend  MSS.  it  appears  that 
in  the  year  1660  four  persons  accused  of  witchcraft  were 
brought  from  Kidderminster  to  Worcester  gaol — one  Widow 
Robinson,  her  two  daughters,  and  a  man.  "The  eldest 
daughter  was  accused  of  saying  that,  if  they  had  not  been 
taken,  the  king  should  never  have  come  into  England;  and 
though  he  now  doth  come,  yet  he  shall  not  live  long,  but  shall 
die  as  ill  a  death  as  they ;  and  that  they  would  have  made 
corn  like  pepper.  Many  great  charges  were  made  against 
them,  but  little  proved :  they  were  put  to  the  ducking  in  the 
river;  they  would  not  sink,  but  swam  aloft.  The  man  had 
five  teats,  the  mother  three,  and  the  eldest  daughter  one. 
When  they  went  to  search  the  women  none  were  visible : 
one  advised  to  lay  them  on  their  backs,  and  keep  open  their 
mouths,  and  they  would  appear;  and  so  (says  the  MSS.)  they 
presently  appeared  in  sight." 

The  schoolmaster,  however,  is  now  at  work,  and  although 
the  town  of  Kidderminster  has  not  yet  taken  that  position 
with  regard  to  education  which,  as  a  populous  and  manu- 
facturing town,  it  should  do,  yet  the  advantages  held  out  for 
the  rising  generation,  as  compared  with  the  period  when  Mrs. 
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Robinson  and  her  daughter  were  ducked  in  the  river,  are  many 
and  great. 

There  are  five  Sunday  and  seven  day  schools  connected  with 
the  Church,  educating  from  1,200  to  1,500  children,  and  five  day 
and  eight  Sunday  schools  belonging  to  other  sects,  educating 
perhaps  an  equal  number.  There  is  an  Independent  school- 
room in  Fish  Street,  and  besides  these  there  is  the  infant  school, 
middle  school,  and  "free"  grammar  school.  In  Hall  Street  is  a 
singular  institution,  called  "  White's  Charity  School,"  endowed 
to  instruct  six  pupils — three  to  be  the  children  of  Churchmen 
and  three  of  Dissenters.  I  cannot  ascertain  the  date  or  endow- 
ment. 

There  are  chapels  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  Inde- 
pendents, Wesleyans,  Lady  Huntingdon's  Connexion,  Baptists, 
Unitarians,  and  Primitive  Methodists.  Each  of  them  has 
Sunday  schools,  and  most  of  them  have  day  schools  and  libraries 
connected  with  them.  While  enumerating  the  chapels  of  this 
town  I  must  not  forget  the  Lark  Hill  chapel.  This  little  place, 
which  will  accommodate  about  70  persons,  was  recently  built 
by  a  working  man,  named  John  Bishop,  who  presented  the  land 
and  timber,  gave  his  time  to  the  erection  of  it,  and  paid  all 
attendant  expenses — an  act  of  munificence,  considering  his 
limited  means,  without  a  parallel  even  in  those  mediteval  days 
when  men  of  wealth  devoted  large  portions  of  their  substance 
to  the  worship  of  God  and  the  suitable  adornment  of  H^s 
temples.  The  chapel  above-mentioned  is  surrounded  by  a 
population  of  poor  people,  many  of  whom  attend  it  Avho 
never  before  frequented  a  place  of  worship.  Contiguous  to 
the  town  there  is  a  genei'j  1  cemetery,  which  has  been  suitably 
laid  out,  planted  with  a  great  number  of  shrubs,  and  is  pro- 
tected by  a  good  fence.  A  handsome  chapel  is  erected  near 
the  centre  of  the  ground  for  the  performance  of  the  funeral 
service,  and  also  a  residence  for  the  sexton. 

Among  the  charities  of  the  town  is  a  singular  bequest,  left 
for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  street  leading  to  the 
parish  church.     This  old  and  whimsical  charity  (said  to  have 
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been  first  set  on  foot  by  a  benevolent  bachelor,  named  Breck- 
nall,  in  1778)  consists  of  a  farthing  loaf  and  twopenny  cake  to 
every  resident  in  Church  Street ;  and  every  single  person  born 
in  that  street,  who  chooses  to  apply  for  it  on  the  21st  of  June, 
may  claim  the  same,  during  the  whole  of  his  life,  even  if 
removed  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  or  even  to  any  part  of  the 
globe,  so  long  as  he  or  she  shall  remain  single ;  but  if  married, 
the  claim  on  the  cakes  and  loaves  is  lost,  even  if  the  party  lives 
in  the  said  street.  It  is  said  that  this  singular  charity  was  once 
claimed  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  was  accordingly 
forwarded.  But  the  mere  residents  of  Church  Street,  not  being 
born  there,  if  single,  are  entitled  to  a  twopenny  cake  only,  and 
on  leaving  the  street  they  lose  their  claim ;  if  under  age,  only 
a  farthing  loaf  is  given.  When  the  loaves  and  cakes  are 
distributed,  the  respectables  repair  to  the  "  Wharf"  Inn,  and  are 
soon  followed  by  the  meaner  residents.  The  superior  people 
have  an  apartment  to  themselves,  in  which  is  provided  a  good 
supper  of  beef,  mutton,  and  ale.  The  common  people  also  have 
an  apartment  to  themselves,  in  which  they  are  regaled  with 
bread  and  cheese,  ale  and  tobacco,  till  a  late  hour.  After  the 
feast,  the  surplus,  if  any,  is  given  to  the  poorest  people  resi- 
dent in  the  street,  at  the  rate  of  two  shillings  per  head,  as  far 
as  it  will  go.  The  distribution  of  this  charity  was  formerly 
vested  in  the  dwellers  within  the  precincts  of  the  street,  alter- 
nately, going  from  house  to  house,  down  one  side  of  the  street 
and  up  the  other,  until  all  had  in  rotation  been  the  dispensers, 
even  up  entries  and  down  entries,  till  once  it  went  up  an  entry 
and  never  came  down  again;  or,  in  other  words,  it  was 
embezzled ;  and  since  then  it  is  not  allowed  to  go  up  or  down 
an  entry.  The  charity,  it  is  thought,  was  intended  to  encourage 
good  neighbourhood,  and  to  commemorate  the  birth  or  death  of 
the  donor,  who  was  a  resident  in  Church  Street  until  his  death. 
The  population  of  Kidderminster  at  the  last  census  (exclusive 
of  its  chapelries  and  dependencies  of  Mitton,  Trimpley,  Wrib- 
benhall,  &c.)  was  above  20,000  ;  and  perhaps  before  this  volume 
shall  be  in  the  hands  of  my  readers  it  will  be  found  that  the 
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inhabitants  have  increased  by  some  thousands,  owing  to  the 
long-continued  nourishing  state  of  the  carpet  trade.  Lord 
Foley  is  the  Lord  High  Steward  of  Kidderminster ;  patron  of 
the  living  (valued  at  £1,107),  Lord  Ward;  vicar,  Rev.  T.  L. 
Claughton ;  curates,  Rev.  C.  J.  M.  Mottram,  Rev.  W.  W. 
Douglas ;  present  organist,  Mr.  Fitzgerald ;  clerk,  Mr.  T. 
Forester. — St.  George's :  value,  £309 ;  patron,  the  vicar  of 
Kidderminster ;  perpetual  curate,  Rev.  T.  Morrell;  assistant 
curate,  Rev.  B.  Gibbons ;  organist,  Mrs.  Fletcher ;  clerk,  Mr. 
Josiah  Allen. — St.  John's :  patron,  the  vicar ;  perpetual  curate, 
Rev.  Mr.  Hill,  assisted  occasionally  by  the  Rev.  W.  Cockin, 
head  master  of  the  grammar  school ;  there  is  no  clerk  here, 
as  the  congregation  are  able  and  willing  to  respond  for  them- 
selves. 
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"  How  many  blessed  groups  this  hour  are  bending, 

Through  England's  primrose  meadow-paths,  their  way 
Toward  spire  and  tower,  'midst-shadowy  elms  ascending, 

Whence  the  sweet  chimes  proclaim  the  hallow'd  day. 
The  halls,  from  old  heroic  ages  grey, 

Pour  their  fair  children  forth  ;  and  hamlets  low, 
With  whose  thick  orchard  blooms  the  soft  winds  play, 

Send  out  their  inmates  in  a  happy  flow, 
Like  a  free'd  vernal  stream." — Mrs.  Hewans. 

pl§3iONG  had  old  Winter,  with  his  "  ruffian  blasts,"  disputed 
')  (  ^£,  §S  with  the  sun  and  the  south  breeze  the  supremacy  over 
Is'llSHS  this  island,  and  ins  ;ead  of  retreating  with  a  good  grace, 
as  he  might  have  done,  under  cover  of  the  heavy  artillery  of 
wind  and  storm  unmasked  by  the  month  of  March,  refused 
to  evacuate  his  citadel  till  the  last  week  of  April.  (This  was 
in  1849.)  Nor  did  he  cease  here,  for  on  his  retreat,  as  he 
passed  off  scowling  to  the  North,  a  tremendous  discharge  of 
hail-shot  and  lightning  convinced  all  who  were  within  reach 
of  his  fury  that  the  old  boy's  ammunition  was  not  entirely 
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expended.  How  fresh  and  beautiful  all  things  appear  when, 
for  the  first  time  in  spring,  we  betake  ourselves  to  the  fields 
and  lanes ;  and  nature — renovated  after  the  ancient  strife  of 
elements  has  once  more  ceased — puts  on  her  gayest  attire. 
There  is  the  hawthorn,  with  its  leafy  bundles  of  scented 
treasures,  and  the  cherry  tree  already  in  thick  blossom ; 
while  the  primrose,  the  dog  violet,  and  the  cowslip,  with  the 
delicate  anemone,  the  golden  star-like  celandine  in  the  meadows, 
and  the  early  orchis  with  its  bright  purple  spike,  nodding  and 
smiling  at  the  traveller.  The  cuckoo  and  the  swallow,  too, 
amply  attest  their  unwearied  enjoyment  of  (to  them)  perennial 
spring.  A  ramble  up  the  Severn,  by  Bevere,  and  thence 
between  the  Droitwich  canal  and  the  brook  Salwarpe,  to  the 
village  of  that  name,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  pleasing  that 
can  be  selected  at  this  time  of  the  year.  The  scenery  on  all 
sides  from  these  meadows  is  of  the  richest  description,  abound- 
ing in  wooded  heights,  fine  pastures,  homesteads,  with  old 
timbered  houses,  mills,  and  bridges.  The  canal,  like  a  strong- 
minded  man,  goes  straight  to  his  purpose ;  while  the  river, 
which  runs  within  a  few  yards  of  its  companion,  doubles, 
twists,  and  evades  the  eye,  many  a  time  before  its  waters  hide 
themselves  in  the  more  ample  bosom  of  the  Severn.  Here 
and  there  a  Sunday  scholar  was  tripping  across  the  fields  to 
engage  in  his  hebdomadal  task ;  or  an  ancient  matron,  with 
bible  and  prayer  book  carefully  wrapped  up  in  a  white  pocket 
handkerchief,  was  wending  her  way  to  church ;  but  more  fre- 
quently the  female  domestics  of  the  little  cottages  by  which 
I  passed  were  busily  engaged  (alas !  for  human  frailty)  in  the 
act  of  cutting  cabbages  for  dinner. 

The  church  of  Salwarpe  stands  in  the  midst  of  exquisitely 
rural  scenery.  On  the  west  is  the  rectory,  a  handsome  modern 
mansion,  with  gardens  well  laid  out ;  and  hard  by  is  a  descent 
of  forty-eight  steps,  leading  from  the  churchyard  to  a  woody 
dingle,  which  is  relieved  by  glimpses  of  water  and  rustic 
bridges,  with  an  extensive  prospect  of  orchards,  plantations, 
and  meadows,  beyond.     The   pretty,  angelic-looking   country 
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girls,  who  were  tripping  up  and  down  this  flight  of  steps, 
somewhat  justified  the  title  of  "Jacob's  ladder,"  conferred 
thereon  by  the  natives.  A  venerable  yew  still  holds  up  its 
head  by  the  southern  entrance  to  the  church,  and  at  the  east 
end  is  a  singularly  handsome  sycamore  overlooking  the  steep 
bank  of  the  Droitwich  Canal  which  winds  by  the  church,  and 
passes  under  a  bridge  there.  On  the  other  side  of  the  canal, 
immediately  on  the  top  of  the  bank,  is  a  large  ancient  timber 
structure,  said  to  have  been  formerly  the  mansion-house,  until 
the  construction  of  the  canal  pared  off  a  slice  of  it.  In  revenge 
for  this  act  of  mutilation  the  ghost  of  a  former  occupier 
occasionally  revisits  his  old  haunts,  affrights  Mr.  Quarrel! 's 
domestics,  and  may  be  seen  on  peculiarly  dark  nights,  with 
deprecatory  aspect,  to  glide  down  the  embankment,  and 
suicidally  commit  himself  to  the  waters  below.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  yard  are  the  endowed  schools,  with  a  pair  of  stocks, 
a  veritable  whipping-post,  and  the  base  of  the  ancient  cross. 

The  church  (dedicated  to  St.  Michael)  is  almost  entirely  of 
the  Decorated  style,  having  been  originally  Norman,  but  was 
probably  enlarged  in  the  fourteenth  century.  It  consists  of 
a  chancel,  nave  with  aisles,  divided  by  four  obtuse  arches  and 
semicircular  and  square  pillars,  very  plain  and  massive.  The 
tower  is  at  the  western  end,  the  foot  of  it  being  open  to  the 
church  and  occupied  by  seats,  and  a  handsome  octagonal  font, 
having  on  each  face  a  branch  with  two  leaves  quatrefoiled ; 
the  foot  of  the  font  is  pyramidal,  but  the  upper  part  of  the 
pedestal  is  square,  with  small  circular  shafts,  engaged,  at 
the  angles;  the  whole  being  then  deeply  embedded  in  paint, 
but  it  has  since  been  scraped,  and  placed  within  the  south 
aisle.  The  tower  is  Perpendicular,  of  two  stages,  embattled, 
with  diagonal  buttresses,  and  contains  six  bells,  four  of  which 
bear  date  1684,  and  the  other  two  were  recently  recast 
from  an  old  one,  of  probably  the  same  date.  The  chancel, 
which  was  in  course  of  restoration,  exhibited  the  good 
taste  and  liberality  of  the  worthy  rector.  The  chancel  had 
also  been  Norman.     A  small  and  low  circular  arch,  without 
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moulding  or  other  ornament,  between  the  nave  and  chancel, 
had  just  been  removed.  The  Norman  chancel  is  thought  to 
have  been  taken  down,  and  the  late  one  built,  by  William 
Richepot,  rector  of  the  parish  from  1367  to  1401.  He  was 
founder  of  a  chantry  in  the  church.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel,  in  an  ogee-headed  recess  (very  commonly  seen  in 
country  churches,  and  supposed  to  have  been  used  as  the  holy 
sepulchre  during  the  watches  and  solemnities  of  Easter),  is  a 
stone  effigy  of  a  priest,  with  the  foot  of  a  vessel  (probably  a 
chalice)  in  his  hand :  two  angels  are  at  his  head,  and  a  lion 
at  his  feet.  This  tomb  is  supposed  to  have  been  William 
Richepot's,  above-mentioned.  The  floriated  cross  placed  in 
the  wall  above  it  was  found  in  digging  the  foundation  of  the 
new  chancel.  It  is  part  of  the  upper  slab  of  a  stone  coffin,  and 
was  put  there  to  save  it  from  destruction.  On  the  same  wall 
is  a  tablet  to  the  late  Rev.  James  Volant  Vashon,  who  carried 
with  him  the  affections  and  regrets  of  both  rich  and  poor. 
The  south  wall  of  the  chancel  contains  an  elaborate  monument 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Talbot  and  his  wife,  kneeling,  with  their 
children  underneath.  It  is  dated  1613,  and  is  a  miniature 
specimen  of  delicate  carving.  Before  the  chancel  was  taken 
down  there  were  discovered,  beneath  some  plaster,  a  piscina, 
an  aumbrie,  and  a  small  stoup  for  holy  water.  The  moulding 
round  all  of  them  was  very  elegant,  but  not  being  required 
for  the  services  of  our  reformed  church,  they  were  not  pre- 
served. The  sedilia,  which  were  found  in  the  south  wall,  are 
curious,  but  of  no  great  antiquity.  The  spandrils  and  mould- 
in  <rs  were  coloured  blue  and  vermillion.  The  stone  work  of 
them  has  been  restored  and  built  into  the  south  wall  again ; 
but  not  being  within  the  rails,  they  cannot  be  used  as  sedilia. 
Ranged  on  each  side  of  the  chancel  were  new  oak  seats,  with 
handsome  finials,  with  leaves  and  acorns  carved,  and  a  new 
reading  desk  and  pulpit  have  since  been  erected.  There  was  a 
hagioscope  or  "squint"  in  the  wall  of  the  stairs  leading  to  the 
rood  loft,  but  the  whole  of  this  was  removed  when  the  new 
chancel  arch  was  built.     The  first  stone  of  the  chancel  was  laid 
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in  August,  1848.  On  a  parchment,  which  was  enclosed  in  a 
sealed  bottle,  with  a  few  coins,  was  placed  the  following 
inscription : 

"  To  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  triune  God.  This  chancel  was  rebuilt, 
A.D.  1848;  the  first  stone  being  laid  August  18,  by  the  Rev.  W.  W. 
Douglas,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Douglas,  rector  of  the  parish  and 
canon  of  Durham." 

"  Give  all  thou  canst— high  heaven  rejects  the' lore 
Of  nicely  calculated  less  or  more." — Wordsworth. 

Mr.  George  Pickering,  of  Durham,  was  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
William  Wood,  of  Droitwich,  builder.  The  east  window  is  a 
handsome  specimen,  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  edifice, 
and  when  filled  with  stained  glass  will  be  a  feature  of 
much  beauty.  The  roof  is  open,  and  the  pavement  is  laid  with 
new  encaustic  tiles.  Some  of  the  old  encaustic  tiles  in  this 
church  bear  the  arms  of  Beauchamp — Fess  between  six  cross 
croslets;  ditto  of  D'Abitot — Parted  per  pale,  three  roundlets 
counterchanged  ;  also  those  of  Sainford.  An  antiquarian  friend 
has  discovered  that  a  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  inter- 
married with  a  Sainford.  [John  of  Gaunt  also  married  one 
of  that  name,  and  Chaucer  the  poet  married  her  sister.]  Arms, 
a  chevron,  between  three  boars'  (swines')  heads.  Richard 
Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  was  born  at  Salwarpe  in  1381; 
he  fought  Owen  Glendower,  put  him  to  flight,  and  took  his 
banner  with  his  own  hand. 

Salwarpe  Church  had  formerly  a  chantry,  and  it  appears 
that  the  east  end  of  each  aisle  was  a  chapel.  The  spaces 
allotted  to  them  are  still  marked  out  by  remains  of  ancient 
oak  screens,  open  and  carved.  That  in  the  south  aisle  is 
metamorphosed  into  a  kind  of  drawing-room  for  the  accom- 
modation of  a  wealthy  family ;  and  between  this  and  the  wall, 
railed  off,  is  a  monument  "to  Mrs.  Olave  Talbot,  heiress  of 
John  Talbot,  late  of  Oakley."  She  died  in  1681,  aged  18,  and 
is  described  as  "a  remarkable  instance  of  early  piety  and 
charity."  On  an  altar-tomb  beneath  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — "  This  woman  was  full  of  good  works  and  alms-deeds 
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which  she  did ;  and  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days  that  she  was 
sick,  and  dyed,  and  all  the  widdows  stood  by  weeping." 
Acts  ix,  36.  When  the  departed  are  thus  recorded  to  have 
possessed  all  the  virtues  usually  assigned  to  those  who  are 
equally  beyond  the  reach  of  praise  or  censure,  we  need  not 
wonder  at  the  observation  of  a  negro  philosopher,  who  said 
that  "bad  people  never  seemed  to  die  in  England."  The 
wall  of  the  north  aisle  once  contained  a  rood  (the  figure  of 
Christ  upon  the  cross  being  still  marked  by  a  deep  cutting 
in  the  wall),  a  small  niche,  and  four  recesses,  large  enough 
for  coffins ;  but  the  height  of  the  seats  precluded  a  closer 
inspection  of  this  interesting  part  of  the  church.  I  am 
informed,  however,  that  the  recesses  are  not  monumental. 
I  don't  know  the  reason  of  the  rood  being  placed  in  this  aisle, 
for  that  there  was  one  fixed  in  the  usual  place  (over  the 
chancel  arch)  is  proved  by  the  recent  discovery  of  the  steps 
leading  thereto.  The  nave  has  a  new  open  wood  roof,  and 
other  improvements  are  contemplated.  The  restorations  of 
the  nave  and  aisles,  including  entirely  new  roofs,  tiles,  and 
lead,  encaustic  pavement,  &c,  cost  about  £400.  Of  this  sum 
about  £216  was  contributed  very  liberally  by  the  ratepayers, 
and  the  remainder  by  the  landowners  and  other  friends. 

The  services  were  quietly  and  reverentially  performed, 
undisturbed  save  by  the  merry  chirping  of  a  sparrow  which 
had  gained  admission  to  the  chancel,  and  which,  in  the  cusped 
recesses  of  the  windows,  or  perched  on  the  head  of  some 
grim  old  effigy,  poured  forth  its  tribute  of  grateful  adoration 
with  all  the  earnestness  of  a  genuine  worshipper.  Indeed 
this  was  the  only  attempt  at  vocalisation  that  I  heard,  for 
the  services  of  the  parish  choir  were  held  in  abeyance  until  an 
organ  could  be  erected,  which  has  since  been  done.  The  pew 
in  which  1  sat,  alone,  was  sufficiently  capacious  to  have  con- 
tained a  dozen  persons.  The  clerk  informed  me  that  it  had 
belonged  to  one  of  the  old  families  in  the  parish,  whose  name  I 
have  forgotten.  There  is  something  surpassingly  melancholy  in 
the  emptiness  of  an  old  family  pew,  for  it  speaks  most  eloquently 
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of  bereavements  and  mortality  as  well  as  the  geographical 
separation  of  friends  and  relations. 

In  the  churchyard,  a  few  feet  south  of  the  chancel,  is  a  flat 
blue  stone,  on  the  top  of  which  are  the  arms  of  Wodehouse 
impaling  Baynham.  (The  Wodehouses  had  large  property  in 
this  parish:  the  last  of  the  family  died  in  great  poverty  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century.)  And  below  is  the  following 
inscription : — "  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  John  Wodehouse,  late 
of  Boycott,  ha  this  parish,  gent.,  who  departed  this  life  Sept.  26, 
and  was  buried  here  Sept.  30,  Anno  Domini  1685,  aged  42 
years.  He  dyed  in  the  middle  of  his  day.  And  also  the  body 
of  John  Wodehouse,  the  youngest  son  of  John  Wodehouse,  gent., 
who  changed  this  life  for  a  better  Sept.  25,  1710,  aged  36."  In 
the  parish  register  this  "  John  Wodehouse,  gent.,"  is  recorded 
to  have  been  buried  Sept.  21,  and  John  Wodehouse,  the  son, 
Sept.  20  ;  so  that  each  of  these  persons  appears  to  have  under- 
gone the  singular  misfortune  of  being  buried  five  days  before 
his  death!  [I  suppose  the  one  party  dated  O.  S.,  and  the 
other  N.  S.]  On  the  right  hand,  going  towards  the  church,  is 
an  old  red  sandstone  tomb.  Some  years  ago  the  late  Mr. 
Gresley  had  it  opened.  He  found  therein  the  skeleton  of  a 
very  large  man,  the  skull  lying  on  one  side  of  it,  as  though  the 
man  had  been  beheaded. 

Between  the  services  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  endowed  schools. 
These  were  founded  about  tw_»  centuries  ago  by  Talbot  Barker, 
Esq.,  and  the  endowment  of  £20  for  master  and  dame  is  yearly 
paid  out  of  the  Oakley  estate.  The  advantages  of  the  school 
are  held  out  to  all  the  poor  children  of  the  parish,  who  are 
taught  reading,  writing,  needle-work,  and  religious  instruction. 
At  present  there  are  upwards  of  thirty  children  educated,  on 
whom  the  most  satisfactory  attention  is  bestowed  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Page,  the  respectable  and  efficient  master  and  mistress. 
In  the  Sunday  schools  are  nearly  70  scholars. 

The  above-named  Talbot  Barker  succeeded  to  the  Oakley 
estate,  in  this  parish,  upon  the  death  of  his  relative,  Mrs. 
Olave  Talbot,  to  whose  memory  there  is  a  mural  monument 
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and  altar-tomb  erected  by  her  mother,  as  mentioned  before. 
This  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Talbot  presented  the  flagon  and  paten 
now  in  use.  Each  of  them  has  her  arms  in  a  lozenge,  talbot 
impaling  a  chevron,  between  three  wolfs'  heads  erased,  and 
the  following  inscription:  "Ad  decentiorem  coena?  Dominican 
administrationem  (cui  ipsa  constanter  ad  fuit)  pia  mente 
lagenam  (patinam)  hanc  dicavit  Dna.  Elizabetha  Talbot,  nuper 
de  Oakley,  in  paroch.  de  Salwarpe,  in  com.  Wigorn,  A.D. 
1689."  There  is  also  a  chalice  which  has  the  appearance 
of  being  very  old,  but  there  is  no  date  upon  it. 

The  ancient  timbered  house,  called  the  "  Court  House,"  was 
formerly  the  seat  of  the  Talbots  of  Salwarpe,  and  was  probably 
built  by  the  Sir  John  Talbot  to  whom  the  property  was  granted 
after  the  attainder  of  Neville,  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  is,  there- 
fore, of  the  date  of  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
It  is  believed  this  house  was  built  upon  the  site  of  the  old 
baronial  residence  of  the  Earls  of  Warwick. 

The  Talbots  were  benefactors  to  the  church.  Sir  Gilbert 
Talbot  gave  some  of  the  bells,  and  a  Dame  Talbot  one  of 
them.  Whilst  taking  down  a  large  stack  of  chimneys  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Court  House,  many  years  ago,  the 
workmen  broke  into  an  upstairs  apartment,  which  had  been 
walled  up,  and  found  in  it  a  printed  official  account  of  the 
battle  of  Worcester.  This  curious  document  was  carefully 
preserved  by  the  late  Mr.  Gresley  during  his  lifetime,  but  it  is 
not  known  what  has  become  of  it.  The  Talbot  who  settled 
here  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII  was  a  son,  by  a  second  marriage 
(the  son  by  the  first  being  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Shrews- 
bury), of  the  Sir  John  Talbot,  Knight,  of  Grafton,  who  died  in 
1549.  There  is  in  the  chancel  a  mural  monument  to  a  Thomas 
Talbot  ("eximius  vir"J,  who  died  in  1613.  Who  he  was,  or 
how  related  to  the  present  head  of  this  branch,  Mr.  Talbot,  of 
Laycock  Abbey,  Wilts,  or  to  Lord  Talbot,  descended  from  a 
younger  son,  has  not  been  discovered. 

The  majority  of  the  parish  charities  are  lost,  and  among 
them  may  be  enumerated : 
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£.  s.  d. 

Wm.  Amphlett  .    .    To  the  poor 5    0  0 

John  Tomkins   .     .     Ditto 10     0  0 

Eliz.  Talbot  .    .     .    Apprenticing  poor  children  ..000 
Thos.  Trimnell  .     .    Teaching  poor  children  and  re-\ 

pairing    church,    the    annual  !■  24    0  0 
produce  of  money        .      .      .  J 

Thos.  Tombs      .    .    To  the  poor 10    0  0 

Unknown       .     .     .    Ditto 1  17  6 

Ditto Ditto,  annual  produce    .      .      .      1  10  0 

The  last-mentioned  item  is  the  rent  of  a  tenement  which  has 
hitherto  brought  nothing  to  the  poor,  the  house  being  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  the  schoolmaster,  as  there  was  none 
provided  for  him  on  the  school  charity.  Talbot  Barker,  Esq., 
also  left  £5  per  annum  to  the  poor  in  bread,  £20  per  annum  to 
the  Droitwich  Schools,  £40  per  annum  to  the  lectureship  of 
St.  Andrew's,  Droitwich,  and  £5  per  annum  to  the  poor  of  St. 
Peter's,  Droitwich,  in  bread,  all  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Oakley 
estate ;  and  these  charities,  I  believe,  are  still  regularly 
administered.  The  Trimnell  Charity  was  secured  on  the  brine 
of  some  old  pits  in  Droitwich,  long  since  worked  out,  conse- 
quently that  charity,  together  with  several  others  secured  on 
the  same  property,  is  lost. 

The  parish  is  hilly,  and  contains  an  area  of  2,000  acres.  In 
Saxon  times  the  manor  was  bestowed  by  Leofric,  Earl  of  the 
Mercians,  on  the  monastery  of  Coventry ;  was  afterwards 
annexed  to  the  barony  of  the  Castle  of  Worcester ;  but  was 
forfeited  to  the  Crown  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  After  the 
Reformation  it  passed  into  the  Talbot  and  other  families.  The 
present  rector  is  the  Itev.  W.  W.  Douglas ;  clerk,  Mr.  Page. 
Value  of  the  living,  £520  ;  population,  nearly  500. 

There  are  the  visible  remains  of  a  trench  lane  in  this  parish, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  ancient 
Ryknild  Street. 

In  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  Salwarpe  furnished  a  contingent 
of  men  in  aid  of  the  royal  cause,  as  the  following  copy  of  an 
original  document,  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Page,  will 
prove : 
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"  Charles  R. 

"  You  are  hereby  required  to  send  out  of  your  parish  thirty  able  men 
to  worke  at  the  fortifieacons  of  this  city,  and  in  regard  of  the  necessity  to 
beginne  to-morrow  morning  (Munday,  at  5  o'clock)  whereof  you  and  they 
are  not  to  faile  as  you  tender  our  displeasure. — Given  at  our  Court  at 
AVorcester,  the  24th  of  August,  1651. 

"To  the  constables  and  tythingmen  of  Salwarpe. 

"  And  you  are  to  bringe  with  you  spades,  shovels,  and  pickaxes. 


ftiartltt  Ihsshtgtra, 

"  How  often  have  I  paus'd  on  every  charm, 
The  shelter'd  cot,  the  cultivated  farm, 
The  never  failing  brook,  the  busy  mill, 
The  decent  church  that  topt  the  neighb'ring  hill." 

Sp8lf£0UR  miles  north  of  Worcester,  and  three  south-west 
of  Droitwich,  stands  the  little  church  of  the  parish 
bearing  the  above  name.  What  reason  prevailed 
with  our  forefathers  to  select  such  a  denomination  I  am  not 
sufficient  philologist  to  determine,  but  it  appears  that  the 
parish  is  formed  of  the  junction  of  two  ancient  manors,  called 
Merton  and  Husentree.  The  east  window  and  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  church  belong  to  the  Early  English  period  ; 
and,  from  the  fact  that  the  earliest  incumbent  of  whom  we 
have  any  account  is  Nicholaus  de  Chelebanton  (1269),  it  would 
seem  the  church  had  been  originally  erected  at  that  period, 
were  it  not  for  the  intervention  of  a  little  Norman  window 
in  the  western  wall,  which  testifies  to  the  existence  of  a  former 
edifice.  There  are  several  square-headed  windows  in  the 
church,  one  of  which  is  peculiar:  the  mullion,  dividing  the 
lights,  has,  in  the  head  of  the  window,  limbs  like  a  cross; 
above  each  limb  the  masonry  is  pierced  for  two  minute  quatre- 
foils,  and  beneath  the  limbs  is  cusped  work  forming  a  trefoil  to 
each  light.     The  eastern  wall  appears  to  have  been  cased  in 
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the  year  162.5,  that  date  appearing  in  the  wall  above  the 
window ;  and  to  the  same  period  may  probably  be  assigned  the 
opening  of  a  monstrous  window  in  the  south  wall,  which 
perhaps  may  be  viewed  as  symbolical  of  the  new  light  at 
that  time  shed  over  the  spiritual  church  by  the  influence 
of  the  Puritans.  Mind,  I  don't  mean  to  be  vindictive 
against  those  earnest  old  fighters — men  of  "  half  measures" 
would  have  been  of  little  use  in  their  day ;  but  their  taste 
was  by  no  means  recherche,  and  one  cannot  help  breathing 
an  inward  malediction  upon  them,  their  hammers  and  chisels, 
when  one  beholds,  in  almost  every  church,  the  vestiges  of 
their  fury,  noseless  and  footless  statues,  the  destruction  of 
costly  windows,  and  other  barbarisms.  They  had  witnessed 
the  nobler  arts  prostituted  to  the  service  of  sin,  and  had 
deemed  it  impossible  to  adapt  them  to  the  exemplification 
of  a  purer  faith.  Their  weapons  were  not  aimed  against  art 
itself  so  much  as  the  monstrous  wickedness  of  which  that  art 
had  been  the  veil  and  cloak.  The  iconoclast  who  broke  all 
the  beautifully  stained  glass  windows  of  Canterbury  Cathedral 
left  a  full-length  portrait  of  Satan  untouched,  on  the  ground 
that  the  "  parliament  had  given  orders  to  annihilate  the  saints, 
but  none  to  destroy  the  devil."     But  I  am  rambling. 

The  church,  I  am  told,  is  dedicated  to  St.  John  (St.  Michael, 
according  to  Nash).  A  window  in  the  north  wall  contains  a 
figure  of  a  saint,  robed,  and  holding  in  his  hand  a  cup,  from 
which  issues  the  head  of  a  dragon.  I  should  have  thought 
this  was  intended  for  St.  Michael  aud  the  dragon,  but  for  the 
inscription,  "  Pro  me  precare,  amice  Christi,  Johis."  A  priest, 
appealing  to  the  saint,  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  group. 
At  the  apex  of  the  eastern  gable  of  the  church,  and  projecting 
from  the  wall,  is  a  rudely  carved  head,  wearing  a  cowl.  It  was 
probably  intended  to  represent  Thomas  du  Pirie,  the  patron 
and  no  doubt  the  builder  of  the  church  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  In  those  days  monks'  cowls  were  dispensed  as  pass- 
ports to  Paradise,  as  potent  and  efficacious  as  the  chink  of  coin 
for  the  release  of  backslidden  souls  from  the  purgatorial  fire. 
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Nobles,  princes,  and  others,  who  should  have  known  better, 
were  among  the  numbers  of  those 

"  Who,  to  be  sure  of  Paradise, 
Dying,  put  on  the  weeds  of  Dominic, 
Or  as  Franciscan  thought  to  pass  disguised ;" 

and  even  King  John  (who  now  lies  in  the  choir  of  Worcester 
Cathedral)  considered  his  chance  of  ascending  to  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  as  unsafe  without  the  adventitious  aid  of  this  scala 
cmli,  or  ladder  of  life  eternal — in  other  words,  a  yard  of  monkish 
canvass. 

The  walls  of  this  ancient  building  are  clamped  with  iron,  and 
supported  by  brick  buttresses.  It  has  a  little  wooden  bell 
tower.  The  only  entrance  to  the  church  is  on  the  north  side, 
the  old  south  door  of  the  chancel  being  stopped  up  and  the 
top  part  of  it  converted  into  a  window.  The  burials  are  also 
all  (with  one  exception)  on  the  north  side  of  the  churchyard. 
This  is  an  interesting  circumstance,  as  proving  that  the  site 
of  sepulture  was  selected  more  with  a  view  to  arrest  the 
attention  and  solicit  the  prayers  of  the  passer-by,  in  going 
and  returning  from  church,  than  to  the  superstitious  or  rather 
heathenish  preference  which  it  is  alleged  our  forefathers  enter- 
tained for  one  cardinal  point  over  another.  This  is  the  first 
churchyard  I  have  seen  in  which  the  original  burials  are  not 
on  the  south  side  ;  but  then  nearly  all  churches  have,  or  had  at 
one  time,  southern  entrances,  whereas  that  of  Martin  Hussing- 
tree  has  not. 

On  a  flat  stone  on  the  floor  of  the  church  is  an  epitaph 
which,  through  its  fulsomeness,  reminded  me  of  the  graphic 
remark,  that  if  some  men  could  rise  again  and  read  their 
inscriptions,  they  would  fancy  they  had  got  into  the  wrong 
graves.  It  is  this : — "  Beneath  lie  the  remains  of  James  Ruft- 
head,  gent.,  of  the  parish  of  St.  James,  Westminster,  and 
father  of  the  very  ingenious  and  excellent  Owen  Ruffhead, 
Esq.,  barrister-at-law,  whose  writings  eternize  his  name. 
Though   Mr.  Ruffhead  had  a   good  taste  for  polite  learning, 
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especially  for  the  softer  entertainments  of  poetry,  in  which 
accomplishment  he  had  often  distinguished  himself,  he  chose, 
however,  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity  under  the  more 
amiable  and  endearing  character  of  (what  he  infinitely  pre- 
ferred before  all  other  encomiums,  and  what  in  truth  he  justly 
deserved)  a  friend  of  mankind.  He  died  September  24,  1770, 
aged  67."  Margaret,  his  widow,  put  this  stone  to  his  memory. 
Had  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  read  the  above  inscription 
(and  there  are  many  such  in  our  churches)  prior  to  his  cele- 
brated address  to  his  bishops,  he  might  have  had  some  ground 
for  his  declaration,  that  "from  Europe  all  faith  was  fled;" 
for  in  truth  the  only  faith  remaining  seems  to  be  in  works.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  Mr.  Ruff  head  may  have  had  good  taste, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  so  clear  that  his  doting  relict  enjoyed  that 
attribute,  or  she  would  assuredly  have  considered  the  parade  of 
her  deceased  lord's  accomplishments,  in  poetry  and  polite  learn- 
ing, before  the  few  rustics  who  weekly  tread  the  floor  of  that 
little  sanctuary,  to  be  a  work  of  supererogation,  if  not  a  profana- 
tion of  the  hallowed  precincts.  Verily,  it  would  seem  that  our 
churches  were  raised  rather  for  the  lauding  of  men  than  for 
the  praise  and  glory  of  God. 

Among  the  monumental  x'emains  here  I  noticed  the  names 
of  Pigott,  West,  Stephens,  Chapeau,  Birch,  Wheeler,  Temple, 
Rev.  Thomas  Wood,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Tomkyns,  "  Ecclesia? 
Anglicanse  contra  schismaticos  assertor  eximius"  (1678). 

A  table  of  charities  informs  *he  reader  that  in  the  year  1640 
John  Haslock  left  40s.  to  be  given  "  every  year,  commencing  at 
Alhontide,  to  clothe  some  poor  men  or  women,  or  place  any 
poor  child,  as  the  parishioners  shall  think  fit,  to  be  paid  out  of 
his  estate  at  Merton  Hussintree  for  ever.  There  is  also  four 
acres  of  land  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  but  by  whom  given  we 
cannot  find  or  be  informed,  but  the  occupants  pay  to  the 
churchwardens,  every  year  at  Candlemas,  1 6s.,  and  have  done 
so  immemorially."  Mr.  Thomas  Tombs,  of  Salwarpe,  in  1718, 
gave  £10  to  the  poor,  to  be  disposed  of  on  St.  Thomas's  day  "to 
those  who  have  no  weekly  pay."     There  are  no  other  charities 
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recorded  here,  but  on  a  fly  leaf  of  the  old  register  book  are  the 
following  entries : 

"  Martin — Agreement  made  that  always  at  Candlemas  those  that  occupy 
any  of  the  parish  lands  of  the  parish  of  Martin  shall  pay  yearly  to  the 
churchwardens  their  yearly  rent,  or  not  hold  it  any  longer,  1570. — George 
Wheeler,  for  a  close,  20d.,  by  the  year.'— Edmonde  Rudyng,  4d.,  by  the 
year,  for  two  lands  in  Downe  field. — Robert  Davis,  by  the  year,  2s.  8d.,  for 
three  acres  of  ground  in  the  Common  field." 

"  Bread  and  Wine. — Note:  Three  quarts  of  Malnsey,  at  Easter,  serveth 
the  Holy  Communion.     2d.  Bread." 

The  register  betrays  much  confusion  during  the  time  of  the 
civil  wars,  and  the  following  note  occurs  at  the  bottom  of  one 
of  its  pages : 

"  Although  these  names  were  not  put  downe  in  this  register  booke  in 

ue  order,  by  reason  of  the  troubles  and  the  disturbance  of  souldiers,  yet 

the  day  of  the  moneth  and  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  God  in  wich  they  were 

baptized,  is  rightly  and  truly  regeistered  therein,  per  me,  Tuos.  Cooke, 

rect." 

On  sauntering  round  the  old  church,  just  before  morning 
service,  I  fancied  myself  translated  back  to  the  times  when 
our  great  grandfathers  were  in  the  flesh.  There  was  the 
venerable  rector — an  octogenarian — crossing  his  garden  from 
the  parsonage-house  into  the  churchyard,  and  after  him 
followed  a  small  part}'  of  school  children  in  procession,  the 
girls  having  no  bonnets,  but  being  adorned  with  an  ancient 
kind  of  head-dress  ("  mob  cap,"  I  think  they  call  it,  tied 
under  the  chin,  and  having  an  immense  circular  superfluity 
of  material  on  the  crown),  such  as  enchanted  youthful  swains 
in  the  early  years  of  George  Ill's  reign.  The  rear  was  brought 
up  by  the  neat  housekeeper  from  the  rectory,  holding  her 
prayer  book  carefully  wrapped  in  a  white  pocket  handkerchief, 
nicely  ironed.  A  few  rustics,  standing  on  each  side  of  the 
old  porch,  pulled  their  front  locks  to  his  reverence  as  he  passed 
in ;  the  grey-headed  sexton  ceased  from  his  labours  at  the 
tinkling  bell ;  and  in  a  few  moments  all  had  quietly  taken 
their  places.  As  the  little  group  joined  their  aged  minister 
in  the  sublime  words,  "  I   will  arise  and  go  to  my  Father," 
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I  felt  of  a  truth  the  harmony  which  subsists  between  the 
beautiful  liturgy  of  our  church  and  the  severe  simplicity  of 
Protestant  worship.  The  quiet  solemnity  of  the  scene — the 
two  or  three  assembled  together — the  repose,  undisturbed  by 
noise  or  pageantry — surely  this  must  be  holy  ground  ;  and 
from  these  rough-hewn  seats  and  unadorned  walls  the  preca- 
tory petitions  of  His  frail  creatures  will,  by  the  universal 
Father,  be  as  lovingly  received  as  from  carved  stall  or  lounging 
drawing-room  pew.  Notwithstanding  the  snows  of  eighty-six 
winters  had  passed  over  the  head  of  the  worthy  rector,  he 
performed  the  services  of  the  day  with  a  strength  and 
emphasis  which  would  have  put  to  shame  many  a  younger 
labourer  in  the  vineyard ;  he  shrunk  not  likewise  from  the 
task  of  catechising  the  children  in  the  course  of  the  service. 
This  is  the  usual  custom  here  during  Lent,  and  is  worthy  of 
imitation  in  every  church,  seeing  that  it  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal agencies  resorted  to  by  the  church,  after  the  Reformation, 
for  the  perpetuation  of  right  principles  and  rules  of  faith  in 
succeeding  generations.  If  good  works  are  acceptable  before 
God,  surely  the  assemblage  of  an  united  people,  thus  dedicating 
and  offering  up  their  children  to  His  service,  at  the  hands  of 
His  appointed  minister,  will  not  be  unremembered  of  Him.  I 
noticed  that  the  responses  made  by  the  girls  were  more  ready 
and  fluent  than  those  of  the  boys — a  circumstance  perhaps 
more  owing  to  the  universally  conceded  attribute  of  the  gentler 
sex  in  connection  with  the  early  development  of  the  organs  of 
speech  than  to  any  lack  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  chubby 
red-haired  male  catechumens.  The  juvenile  party  stood  at  the 
top  of  the  central  aisle,  between  the  reading-desk  and  the 
rectorial  pew ;  and  during  the  examination  the  mistress — an 
antiquated  dame,  in  possession  of  a  lengthy  stick — would  dart 
her  experienced  eye  along  the  crescent  formed  by  the  aforesaid 
huge  caps  and  prolific  crops  of  air,  and  by  loud  exhortation, 
now  to  "  Sally,"  anon  to  "  Ruth,"  and  by  and  by  to  "  Dick,"  or 
"  Joshua,"  abundantly  illustrated  her  special  anxieties  for  the 
progress  of  literature  and  sound  religion.     The  school,  I  am 
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informed,  was  founded  many  years  ago  by  the  sister  (now 
deceased)  of  the  rector,  and  is  supported  by  him.  The  present 
number  of  children  is  13;  but  there  is  a  free  school  at  Salwarpe 
for  the  poor  children  of  both  parishes,  founded  by  Talbot 
Barker.     (See  the  chapter  on  Salwarpe.) 

The  Rev.  George  Williams  is,  I  suppose,  the  oldest  incum- 
bent in  the  diocese.  He  first  became  curate  of  this  church 
in  June,  1789,  and  was  inducted  rector  in  Dec,  1790 ;  he  has 
constantly  resided  in  the  parsonage-house,  and  during  this  long 
period  of  sixty  years,  as  I  have  been  informed,  has  not  been 
absent  from  the  service  of  his  own  church  more  than  six 
Sabbath  days!  (Two  years  of  this  incumbency,  namely,  1801 
and  1849,  passed  over  without  a  funeral!  Population,  about 
240.)  The  worthy  old  gentleman  is  beloved  as  a  father  by  his 
parishioners,  one  of  whom  gave  me  this  character  of  him — 
"  Sir,  he  don't  meddle  nor  make  with  anybody ;  he  's  good  to 
the  poor,  and  sends  'em  coals  to  their  own  door  in  the  winter 
season ;  and  he  's  as  fond  of  innocent  country  recreations,  or  a 
game  of  bowls,  as  you  or  I."  For  the  benefit  of  any  straight- 
laced  reader,  who  may  fancy  he  's  shocked  at  this  instance  of 
relaxation  in  clerical  duties,  1  may  state  that  in  ancient  times 
the  bishops  were  used  to  play  at  hand-ball  with  the  inferior 
clergy  during  the  festivities  of  Easter.  The  rector  of  Martin 
Hussingtree  is  neither  Puritan  nor  Puseyite,  but  one  of  the 
best  specimens  of  the  old  school  of  Church  of  England  parsons, 
and  I  wish  there  were  more  such  as  he. 

In  the  rectorial  cellar  (I  do  not  here  speak  from  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  fact)  are  the  bottled  remains  of  some 
treble  X,  brewed  in  the  year  of  grace  1790-1,  or  thereabout,  on 
the  induction  of  the  then  new  rector.  Ever  since  that  remote 
era  the  tithe  audit  board  has  been  yearly  garnished  with  (among 
a  multitude  of  other  good  things)  one  of  the  aforesaid  bottles, 
and  the  worthy  owner  himself  has  been  the  carver  of  no  less 
than  fifty-eight  legs  of  veal  on  these  annual  occasions.  Last 
year— 1849  (the  fifty-ninth  reunion)— temporary  indisposition 
prevented  the  appearance  of  the   long-accustomed  face  at  the 
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board  which  for  so  many  years  it  had  cheered  and  animated, 
but  after  the  disposal  of  the  dinner  the  venerable  gentleman 
came  in  to  his  friends,  bearing  under  his  arm  the  fifty-ninth 
bottle,  and  begged  them,  despite  the  cloud  hanging  over  the 
mirth  of  audits,  to  be  as  merry  as  good  cheer  could  make 
them.  I  hope  that  the  rector  of  Martin  has  yet  another 
dozen  left  in  his  bin,  and  that  he  will  outlive  by  many  years 
the  draining  of  the  last  bottle. 

The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  gift  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Worcester;  value  £257.     Parish  clerk,  John  Knight. 
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DD  and  Dingley,  two  giants  of  the  Saxon  era,  are  said 
(^|!)  to  have  fought  upon  the  common  at  this  place,  and 
s^J^ffe  Odd,  getting  the  worst  of  it,  shouted  out — 

"  O  Dingley,  Dingley,  spare  my  breath  : 
It  shall  be  called  Oddingley  heath." 

Dingley  relented,  and  so  the  parish  obtained  its  name.  It  is 
likely  this  legend  points  to  Oddo  and  Doddo,  two  noted 
dukes  or  chieftains  in  the  Mercian  kingdom.  They  have  the 
reputation  of  being  the  founders  of  Tewkesbury  Monastery 
and  Dudley  Castle,  and  their  ashes  are  probably  now  mixed 
with  the  soil  of  Pershore  Abbey  (see  "Saxon  Chronicle"),  the 
possessions  of  which  house  Oddo  so  scrupulously  guarded  that 
he  is  said  to  have  lived  a  bachelor  all  his  life  out  of  fear  that 
any  son  of  his  might  commit  sacrilege.  The  transformation 
of  these  great  duces  into  giants  is  quite  consistent  with  the 
mytho-heroic  propensities  of  ancient  times  :  the  boxing-match 
on  the  common,  although  a  gratuitous  addendum,  no  doubt 
served  to  perpetuate  with  the  vulgar  a  recollection  of  two  of 
the  most  powerful  subjects  of  the  Mercian  king.  As  I  passed 
through  the  village,  and  noticed  the  close  proximity  of  the 
canal  and  railway  at  this  point,  I  could  not  help  regarding  the 
giants  militant  as  a  type  of  the  competitive  struggles  of  these 
colossal  rival  interests  of  modern  days.  The  giant  of  the  rail- 
way, however,  though  he  may  have  made  his  weaker  brother  of 
the  canal  cry  out  for  quarter,  has  lost  a  deal  of  blood  in  that 
and  similar  frays,  and  will,  for  some  years  to  come,  require 
very  careful  nursing. 

Since  the  period  that  Kinewold,  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  gave 
Oddingley  to  the  church  at  Worcester  (A.D.  931),  up  to  the 
present  year  of  grace,  nothing   memorable   appears   to  have 
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occurred  in  this  little  rural  parish,  with  the  exception  of  that 
astounding  double  murder,  in  the  month  of  June,  1806,  which 
paralysed  the  whole  country.  The  Rev.  George  Parker,  the 
then  incumbent,  was  a  rigid  exacter  of  tithes,  and  great  exas- 
peration prevailing  in  the  parish,  mutual  annoyance  was  the 
order  of  the  day.  On  the  24th  of  June,  in  the  above  year,  he  was 
shot  dead  against  a  hedge  from  which  his  tithe  had  been  cropped 
that  very  week  by  his  orders.  Richard  Heming,  of  Droitwich, 
carpenter,  disappearing  about  the  same  time,  was  believed  to 
be  the  murderer.  Nearly  twenty-four  years  passed  away,  and 
the  deed  of  blood  seemed  to  have  been  almost  forgotten,  when, 
in  January,  1830,  on  taking  down  a  barn  at  Netherwood 
Farm,  a  human  skeleton  was  found  buried  there,  which  was  at 
once  identified  as  that  of  Heming.  From  the  deposition  of 
witnesses,  who  had  themselves  been  concerned  in  the  murder, 
as  well  as  from  the  confession  of  Thomas  Clewes,  the  farmer 
who  lived  at  Netherwood  Farm,  it  appeared  that  a  conspiracy 
had  existed  against  the  life  of  the  parson,  and  that  Heming 
was  engaged  to  do  the  deed  by  Captain  Evans,  a  local  gentle- 
man and  a  magistrate  for  the  county !  Heming  was  then 
allowed  to  hide  in  Clewes's  barn,  where,  in  the  dead  of  night, 
he  was  murdered  by  his  employers,  for  fear  of  a  discovery ! 
But  little  investigation  seems  to  have  been  made  at  the  time,  as 
it  was  believed  that  Heming  had  escaped  to  America.  Captain 
Evans  and  "Old  Taylor  the  farrier,"  who  murdered  Heming 
with  his  blood-stick,  were  deau  when  the  skeleton  was  found  in 
the  bara,  but  Clewes  and  two  other  farmers,  named  Bankes 
and  Barnett,  were  tried  in  1830  for  the  murder,  and  acquitted, 
the  law  not  then  allowing  accessories  to  be  tried  on  the  capital 
charge  after  the  death  of  the  principal.  One  or  two  of  the 
parties,  I  believe,  are  still  living,  at  a  period  of  nearly  half  a 
century  from  the  commission  of  the  first  murder.  The  railway 
traveller  may  observe  Netherwood  Farm  on  the  right,  and 
Captain  Evans's  house  (a  large  black  and  white  half-timbered 
building)  on  the  left,  near  to  the  church,  as  he  is  whirled 
through  the  village  on  his  way  to  Birmingham.    I  don't  usually 
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encourage  superstitious  notions  in  others,  nor  harbour  them 
myself,  but  somehow  or  other  I  felt  a  disagreeable,  uneasy 
sensation  during  my  short  stay  here,  and  had  any  one  of  the 
two  or  three  farmers  who  met  together  at  the  church  invited  me 
to  dinner,  I  think  I  must  have  declined  with  a  polite  excuse-. 
Indeed  the  village  appeared  as  melancholy  and  deserted  as 
though  lying  under  the  ban  of  some  unatoned  crime,  and  the 
few  persons  who  formed  the  congregation  hastened  to  and  from 
church,  and  avoided  the  stranger's  gaze,  as  though  it  were 
painful  to  them.  Some  of  the  windows  of  the  church,  too,  were 
broken,  and  the  wind  moaned  through  the  shattered  panes  of 
the  north  transept  like  a  sad  spirit  of  the  other  world,  raving 
round  the  walls  of  God's  house  in  the  sorrow  of  remorse  and 
despair. 

The  church  stands  on  a  knoll,  or  gently  rising  ground,  and  is 
built  of  the  lias  limestone  (rubble,  faced  with  ashlar)  which 
abounds  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  cruciform  ;  and  the  tower, 
which  is  at  the  west  end,  has  a  small  wooden  cap.  The  edifice 
is  much  dilapidated,  the  walls  being  split,  and  the  interior  so 
much  disfigured  as  to  be  almost  incapable  of  restoration.  A 
low  ceiling  has  been  underdrawn,  which  completely  cuts  off 
the  upper  half  of  the  east  window,  and,  with  the  rude  timber- 
work  to  be  seen  here  and  there,  would  impart  to  the  whole  the 
semblance  of  a  granary  or  malt-house,  were  it  usual  for  such 
places  to  be  cruciform,  and  to  have  pulpits  and  seats  in  them. 
A  kind  of  lath-and-plaster  house,  with  windows  blocked  up,  is 
built  over  the  east  window,  the  purpose  of  which  I  am  at  a, 
loss  to  conjecture.  I  noticed  some  brackets  and  a  piscina  iu 
the  chancel,  a  rough-hewn  wooden  arch  to  the  south  transept, 
the  stoup-hole  at  the  entrance  door  under  an  old  worn-out 
porch,  a  little  grinder-organ  lying  uselessly  in  the  south  tran- 
sept (there  being  at  that  time  no  singing  here),  and  the  font  all 
mildewed  in  the  north  transept.  The  font  has  roses  and  fetter- 
locks upon  it,  and  a  white  rose  and  two  fine  figures  of  a  king 
and  queen  may  be  seen  in  the  stained  glass  of  the  south  tran- 
sept, where  are  also  the  arms  of  France  and  England,  impaling 
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those  of  Neville,  wife  of  the  Duke  of  York  ;  there  were  like- 
wise other  curious  relics  of  stained  glass,  among  them  the 
heams  of  the  suu  and  white  roses  covered  with  ducal  crowns, 
being  the  ensigns  of  the  house  of  York,  to  which  this  parish 
formerly  belonged.  "  Ricardus  dux  Eborum"  was  the  patron 
in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  it  is  not  only 
probable  that  the  church  was  erected  by  him,  but  that  the 
before-mentioned  arms  were  placed  there  to  commemorate  the 
duke's  having  challenged  in  parliament  the  crown  of  England. 
Besides  these,  the  windows  abound  with  figures  of  men  and 
their  wives,  and  at  every  turn  the  eye  rests  upon  an  "  Orate 
pro  animabus,'"  to  which  pious  and  earnest  request  I  felt 
bound  to  reply  "It  is  contrary  to  the  thirty-nine  articles." 
The  windows,  with  one  exception,  are  all  square-headed,  and 
have  Perpendicular  tracery.  A  piece  of  carved  wood-work 
runs  across  the  ceiling  of  the  church  where  the  rood-loft  once 
stood,  of  which,  or  the  screen,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  part. 
The  carving  is  divided  by  pendants,  and  consists  of  two  quatre- 
foils,  with  foliated  cusps,  alternately  with  an  inverted  viper, 
thus : 


I  inquired  of  the  old  clerk  if  he  could  tell  me  the  meaning 
of  the  carving.  "  Why,"  says  he,  "  ya  sees  I  'm  no  scholard, 
but  as  I  've  a-heard  'em  say  as  how  this  here  were  once  a 
Roman   Catholic   plass,  and   that   ere   fancy-work   was   to   be 
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the  gaet  to  heaven,  and  them  as  goes  through  the  right  gaet 
will  be  all  right  and  straight,  but  them  as  taeks  the  wrong 
'un  '11  be  bit  be  that  ere  viper."  Here  at  least,  thought  I,  is 
an  instance  of  the  practically  good  effect  of  a  moderate  and 
judicious  use  of  symbolism.  The  minds  of  the  illiterate  receive 
a  greater  and  more  durable  impression,  and  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  scriptural  truths,  from  the  agency  of  picto- 
rial or  sculptured  objects,  than  from  long  and  tedious  sermons 
which  for  the  most  part  they  receive  with  nodding  heads.  The 
great  difficulty  is  in  drawing  a  line  through  the  practice  of 
sacred  iconography,  that  image  worship  may  not  again  involve 
the  people  in  its  withering  influences. 

The  services  of  the  day  were  conjointly  performed  by  two 
clergymen,  the  curate  and  his  brother.  The  congregation,  as  I 
have  before  said,  was  extremely  limited,  two  or  three  farmers 
(who  had  left  their  wives  at  home  to  cook)  with  labourers  and 
their  wives  (whose  cooking  perhaps  required  but  little  atten- 
tion) and  a  few  children,  making  up  the  total.  Some  rough- 
headed  boys  sat  around  the  stove,  and  evinced  the  utmost 
delight  at  being  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  smoke,  which  at  every 
gust  of  wind  rushed  down  the  pipe  and  filled  that  part  of  the 
church.  Coughs,  catarrhs,  and  quinseys,  were  the  order  of 
the  day.  One  grown-up  girl  who  sat  close  behind  me  perse- 
vered in  splitting  my  ears  the  whole  of  the  morning  by  an 
intractable,  indomitable,  and  most  distressing  cough,  which 
at  times  would  bring  her  to  the  verge  of  strangulation ;  and 
she  was  regularly  responded  to  by  a  sturdy  boy  sitting  near  a 
broken  pane  in  the  north  transept.  In  such  cases  as  this,  if 
the  offenders  are  too  young  to  be  aware  of  the  annoyance  and 
hindrance  of  hearing  which  they  occasion  to  others,  it  should 
be  the  office  of  the  clerk  or  sexton  to  desire  them  to  return 
home. 

The  living  of  Oddingley  is  returned  at  £173;  patron,  Mr. 
Galton ;  rector,  Rev.  C.  Tookey  ;  curate,  Rev.  Lucis  Arthur ; 
assistant  curate,  Rev.  —  Arthur;  clerk,  Henry  Crump; 
population,  205.  I  hear  there  is  a  school  in  the  parish, 
numbering  50  scholars. 
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Oddingley  was  in  a  very  retired  situation  until  the  canal 
and  the  railway  found  it  out.  About  half  a  mile  to  the  east 
of  the  church  extends  a  range  of  eminences  of  the  lias  marl, 
two  hundred  feet  in  altitude,  partially  covered  with  woods,  one 
of  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Nether  Wood,  from  the 
circumstance  (as  Mr.  Lees  supposes)  of  its  abounding  with 
adders  or  vipers  (in  the  rustic  dialect  of  the  district,  ethers). 
On  the  summit  of  the  eminence  in  front  extends  the  Trench 
Wood,  covering  the  site  of  an  old  castrametation,  remnants 
of  the  trench  or  fosse  of  which  are  still  visible.  Sale  Green 
and  Sale  Way  are  close  at  hand,  marking  the  tract  of  the 
ancient  British  sa^-ways,  or  roads,  one  of  which  led  from 
Droitwich,  via  the  Sudeley  Hills,  to  the  coast  of  Hampshire, 
and  the  other  by  way  of  Bromsgrove  Lickey  into  Lincolnshire. 

On  my  way  to  and  from  the  above  parish  by  the  banks 
of  the  canal  I  had  occasion  to  observe  that  Sunday  .traffic  and 
cruelty  to  animals  are  still  practised  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
boatmen. 


€:u\m  D'Sllritot. 


i/^P8T  tlie  time  when  tne  Njrman  Conqueror  divided  his 
|J\  xl  J|  English  spoil  among  the  chieftains  who  came  in  his 
J&S&&&,  train,  the  lordship  of  Croome  passed  from  the 
Saxon  family  of  Oderic  to  that  of  Urso  d'Abitot.  The 
domain  was  then  probably  not  much  better  than  a  morass 
or  bog;  the  era  of  tiles,  steam-ploughs,  and  Mr.  Smith's 
deep  draining,  being  then  in  futuro;  and  much  in  this  state 
it  probably  remained  till  the  time  of  the  sixth  Earl  of 
Coventry,  that  gifted,  liberal,  and  enterprising  man,  under 
whose  auspices  the  then  famous  "Capability  Brown"  waved 
his  wizard  wand  over  this  princely  domain,  and,  by  an 
expenditure  of  £400,000,  converted  it  into  not  only  a 
model  farm,  but  literally  a  garden  of  Eden.     On  a  fine  day 
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in  August,  as  I  sat  beneath  the  umbrageous  foliage  of  a 
tree  which  crowns  the  summit  of  the  high  ground  whereon 
the  church  stands,  and  looked  down  and  around  on  the 
broad  and  beautiful  extent  of  park  scenery — the  lawns,  the 
artificial  waters,  and  the  magnificent  woods  which  crown 
the  heights,  with  the  ancestral  mansion  seated  in  the  valley 
below,  in  the  midst  of  beauty,  richness,  and  repose,  I  felt  that 
I  could  appreciate  the  sentiment  which,  with  more  strength 
than  delicacy  of  feeling,  was  expressed  by  a  writer  in  the 
"Gentleman's  Magazine"  of  August,  1792  :  "  If  there  be," 
says  he,  "  any  spot  on  the  habitable  globe  to  make  a  death-bed 
terrible,  it  is  Lord  Coventry's,  at  Croome,  Worcestershire." 
The  inference  is  a  just  one,  though  somewhat  abruptly 
expressed.  If  the  consideration  of  the  relinquishment  of 
wealth  and  worldly  delights  form  an  element  of  sorrow  to 
the  dying,  then  at  least  there  is  one  period  in  the  life  of  a 
poor  man  in  which  his  condition  may  be  preferred  to  that  of 
the  rich.  Nay,  I  believe  there  are  but  few  of  the  opulent 
classes  who,  even  while  in  good  health,  do  not  experience  an 
occasional  twinge,  reminding  them  of  the  uncertain  tenure  on 
which  they  hold  their  possessions,  and  of  the  solemn  lan- 
guage of  Holy  Writ,  "  This  night  thy  soul  may  be  required  of 
thee."  How  much  more  poignant  then  must  be  their  feeling 
on  the  prospect  of  approaching  dissolution,  more  especially  if 
uncheered  by  the  retrospect  of  a  well-spent  life : 

"  How  shocking  must  thy  summons  be,  O  death, 
To  him  who  is  at  ease  in  his  possessions  ; 
Who,  counting  on  long  years  of  pleasure  here, 
Is  quite  unfurnished  for  that  world  to  come. 
In  that  dread  moment  how  the  frantic  soul 
Raves  round  the  walls  of  her  clay  tenement, 
Huns  to  each  avenue  and  shrieks  for  help, 
But  shrieks  in  vain  !     How  wistfully  she  looks 
On  all  she  's  leaving — now  no  longer  hers  !" 

But  to  return  to  Croome  House.  The  mansion  was  also 
designed  by  Brown ;  it  has  north  and  south  fronts,  and  is 
Hanked   at   each    corner   by   a   square   tower.      The    building 
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includes  a  part  of  the  old  house.     The  internal  arrangements 
of  the  house  have  been  made  more  with  a  view  to  comfort 
than  magnificence ;  as  the  old  earl  has  been  heard  to  remark : 
"  You  may  go  to  Blenheim  for  grandeur,  but  come  to  Croome 
for  comfort."     The  present  earl  is  a  minor,  whose  rent-roll  of 
£20,000  per  annum  will  have  to  accumulate  for  seven  or  eight 
years  longer  before  the  management  and   control    of  it   will 
devolve  upon  himself.     He  is  said  to  be  a  promising  youth, 
and  is  under  excellent  guardianship.     The  house  is  of  course 
unoccupied  except  by  servants ;   yet  the  establishment  is  so 
kept  up  that  the  young  earl  shall  have  no  ground  of  complaint 
when  he  enters  into  possession.     The  gardens  and  conserva- 
tories are  in  good  condition,  and  contain  much  that  is  probably 
unique  in  this  part  of  the  country,  including  a  fine  arboretum 
of  hardy  trees,  chiefly  of  foreign  growth,  which  is  believed 
to  be  one  of  the  largest,  for  the  number,  and  one  of  the  finest, 
for  the  specimens,  of  any  in  the  kingdom.     Formerly  a  small 
zoological  garden  was  numbered  among  the  attractions  here, 
for  I  find  in  the  records  of  the  city  of  Worcester,  in  the  year 
1780,  a  charge  of  5s.,  made  by  the  mayor  and  corporation  upon 
the  city  funds,  "  for  seeing  the  menagerie  at  Croome."     (See 
my  "  Worcester  in  Olden  Times.")     Glorious  days  were  those, 
when  the  "most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  seigniors,"  the 
rulers  of  the  city,  could  thus  unbend  from  their  severe  dignity 
and  seek  relaxation  from  weighty  official  duties  by  a  rustication 
in  a  menagerie,  a  visit  to  "  the  Irish  giant,"  or  a  little  hob-a- 
nobbing  with  the   Lord  Bishop  at  Hartlebury.      I   question, 
however,   if   the   present    worthy    chairman   of    the    Finance 
Committee,  with  all  his  eloquence,  would  undertake  to  convince 
the  Council  of  the  propriety  of  allowing  any  of  its  members 
pocket  money  for  such  occasions  out  of  the  city  funds. 

The  old  church  of  Croome  stood  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
house,  but  there  is  now  no  trace  of  it  remaining.  The  elevated 
site  selected  for  the  present  church,  within  view  of  and  at  an 
easy  distance  from  the  house,  is  another  instance  of  the  good 
taste   of    Brown  and  his  noble  patron;   and   although   much 
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cannot  be  said  of  the  edifice  as  a  specimen  of  architectural 
beauty, yet, considering  the  "dark  age"  in  which  it  was  erected 
(1763),  it  marks  a  decided  progress  in  the  right  direction.  It  is 
a  substantial  building,  having  more  the  appearance  of  a  chapel 
appropriated  to  the  mansion  than  that  of  a  parochial  church. 
The  style  is  a  distant  imitation  of  the  later  Pointed.  The  win- 
dows are  of  two  lights,  cinquefoiled  heads,  E.  window  of  three 
lights  ditto.  The  parapets  and  gables  are  embattled,  and  the 
pierced  battlements  of  the  tower  give  it  an  air  of  much  light- 
ness. The  roof  of  the  nave,  which  is  nearly  flat,  ornamented 
with  circles  and  pendants,  and  divided  into  bays  by  strings  of 
quatrefoils,  is  supported  by  light  clustered  shafts.  The  church 
is  well  pewed,  but  in  the  erection  of  the  pulpit  Mr.  Brown  had 
evidently  a  view  to  the  undue  exaltation  of  the  clergy.  There 
is  an  elaborately  carved  wooden  font  in  the  nave,  near  the 
western  entrance.  On  either  side  of  the  chancel  arch,  or 
rather  the  soffit  of  the  spring  of  the  arch,  is  an  elegant  niche 
with  ogee-headed  canopy,  containing  the  creed  and  com- 
mandments. This  was  recently  done  at  the  expense  of  the 
patron.  The  chancel  is  full  of  most  interesting  and  gorgeous 
monuments  to  the  Coventry  family,  which  were  removed  hither 
from  the  old  church,  and  here  also  repose  the  ashes  of  "  the 
beautiful  Lady  Coventry,"  which  were  brought  from  Pirton 
hither.  Of  this  distinguished  lady  it  is  said  that,  while  living, 
her  good  nature  and  humanity  were  equalled  only  by  the 
beauty  of  her  face  and  wonderful  grace  of  person — incessu 
patuil  dea.  An  evident  mark  of  her  superior  excellence  was, 
that  no  painter,  either  in  France  or  England,  though  many 
attempted  it,  could  paint  her  likeness,  their  pictures  always 
falling  far  short  of  her  beauty.  It  seems,  likewise,  that  her 
good  nature  equalled  her  personal  charms.  To  make  this  part 
of  my  subject  more  connected,  I  must  briefly  glance  at  the 
pedigree  of  the  family. 

About  four-and-a-half  centuries  ago,  when  country  folk — as 
we  glean  from  the  biography  of  the  renowned  Whittington — 
fancied  the  streets  of   London  were  paved  with  gold,  John 
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Coventry,  a  lad  who  belonged  to  the  ancient  city  of  that  name, 
was  placed  in  the  humble  situation  of  a  mercer  in  London.  By 
honest  industry  he  acquired  an  ample  fortune,  and  in  1426 
became  Lord  Mayor  of  that  city.  He  was  also,  it  is  said,  one 
of  the  executors  of  the  famous  Whittington,  whose  example  he 
had  so  diligently  followed.  The  historians  praise  him  greatly 
for  the  firmness  and  discretion  which  he  evinced  in  his  public 
conduct,  as  also  for  his  many  private  virtues.  We  hear  no  more 
of  the  family  for  a  century,  when  Vincent  Coventi'y,  a  lineal 
descendant,  was  seated  at  Cassington,  in  Oxfordshire.  The 
grandson  of  this  gentleman  was  Sir  Thomas  Coventry,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  who  purchased  Croome  for  his 
family  inheritance,  and  was  buried  in  the  old  church.  Thomas, 
his  son,  became  keeper  of  the  great  seal  to  Charles  I,  and  was 
created  a  peer.  (He  was  also  recorder  of  Worcester,  and  I  find 
from  the  old  documents  at  the  town  clerk's  office  that  in  1626  a 
singular  present  of  twelve  cheeses,  carriage  paid,  at  a  cost  of  22s., 
was  made  to  his  lordship.)  By  his  death,  in  1639,  he  avoided 
that  persecution  which  his  loyalty  to  an  ill-fated  sovereign  must 
have  drawn  upon  him.  The  first  monument  in  the  chancel, 
on  the  right  hand,  is  to  his  memory.  It  is  what  may  be  called 
a  bedstead  monument,  of  marble,  and  supports  a  reclining 
effigy  of  the  lord  keeper  in  his  /obes,  with  the  badge  and 
mace,  and  figures  of  Wisdom  and  Justice,  the  latter  holding 
a  sword  and  the  great  seal.  This  nobleman  is  said  by  Lord 
Clarendon  to  have  been  "  looked  upon  generally  throughout 
the  kingdom  with  singular  affection  and  esteem,  and  that,  too, 
at  a  time  when  few  persons  in  high  offices  were  so ; "  and  if 
he  opposed  many  of  the  constitutional  claims  of  the  people,  it 
was  probably  more  owing  to  the  infatuation  which  the  "  divine 
right  of  kings  "  maxim  had  cast  over  the  court  party  than  to 
any  dishonesty  of  purpose.  By  his  two  marriages  he  left  two 
families.  One  of  his  daughters,  Dorothy,  was  supposed  to  have 
written  "The  Whole  Duty  of  Man."  (See  the  chapter  on 
Hampton  Lovett.)  John,  one  of  the  sons,  having  on  one  occa- 
sion satirized  the  licentiousness  of  the  king  (Charles  II),  was 
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waylaid  and  his  nose  slit  in  revenge  ;  upon  which  the  Commons 
passed  what  has  since  been  known  by  the  name  of  "  the  Coventry 
Act,"  which  made  it  capital  to  maim  any  person,  and  declared 
the  criminals  in  that  instance  incapable  of  receiving  the  king's 
pardon.  Henry,  another  son,  was  known  as  an  able  negociator, 
upon  whom  Lord  Clarendon  bestowed  the  somewhat  equivocal 
compliment  "  that  he  was  equal  to  any  business."  He  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  the  very  few  who  gave  the  king  good 
advice  in  private  and  defended  his  bad  conduct  in  public. 
Nash  observes  :  "  We  may  suppose  that  Henry  Coventry  went 
some  lengths  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  for  Andrew  Marvel 
says  he  was  secretary  of  state,  the  breaker  of  the  triple 
league  as  he  himself  affirmed  when  he  went  to  Sweden."  Sir 
William,  another  son,  also  became  a  privy  councillor,  and 
held  other  offices ;  his  abilities  and  virtues  were  of  the  highest 
order,  but  he  was  "  too  honest "  for  the  arbitrai'y  designs  of  the 
court,  and  embraced  the  first  opportunity  of  exchanging  the 
turmoil  of  state  affairs  for  literary  ease  and  retirement. 
Thomas,  second  Baron  Coventry,  eldest  son  of  the  lord 
keeper,  also  withdrew  from  public  life,  refusing  to  take  part 
in  that  murderous  conflict  between  the  king  and  his  subjects 
which  so  long  steeped  this  country  in  blood.  His  monument, 
which  supports  a  recumbent  figure,  habited  in  robes,  occupies 
the  east  part  of  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel,  opposite  to 
which  is  a  similar  monument,  with  pillars  and  canopy,  to  Lady 
Margaret,  his  wife,  who  died  in  child-bed ;  there  is  a  recum- 
bent figure  of  the  lady  with  the  infant  in  her  arms,  and  at 
her  feet  her  two  surviving  childi-en  kneeling.  The  next  monu- 
ment is  an  elaborate  one  to  John,  fourth  Baron  Coventry,  who 
died  in  1687.  He  is  represented  reclining  under  an  arched 
canopy,  at  his  head  and  feet  the  figures  of  Hope  and  Mercy, 
and  an  exceedingly  long  Latin  inscription  abounds  with  such 
hyperbolical  praises  of  the  deceased's  virtues  as  flatly  con- 
tradict the  scripture  declaration — "  There  is  none  that  doeth 
good,  no  not  one."  In  this  catalogue  of  goodness  his  celibacy 
is   not   forgotten,   but    is   lamented    in   this   strain — "Castitas 
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lieu !  nimium  severa ! "  Why  this  is  recorded  as  a  virtue  I 
know  not.  A  man  may  exhibit  great  prudence  in  avoiding  the 
matrimonial  ordeal,  if  it  is  calculated  to  affect  his  temper  and 
happiness,  but  he  most  deserves  the  name  of  a  hero  and  a  vir- 
tuous man  who,  like  Socrates  of  old,  practically  proves  that  even 
a  Xantippe  cannot  shake  his  principles  or  destroy  his  repose. 
Thomas,  the  uncle  of  the  fourth  baron,  succeeded  him,  and 
was  created  earl  by  William  III.  The  male  issue  of  the  lord 
keeper  failed  at  the  death  of  Gilbert,  the  fourth  earl,  when 
William  Coventry,  of  London,  a  descendant  of  the  lord  keeper's 
second  brother,  succeeded  to  the  family  honours.  He  was  in 
his  forty-ninth  year  at  that  time,  and  it  is  said  that,  since  his 
birth,  no  less  than  thirty-eight  persons  had  died,  any  one  of 
whom  would  have  inherited  before  him.  At  the  birth  of  one 
of  his  sons  (probably  George  William,  who  succeeded  him)  the 
Worcester  Corporation  "  Paid  to  a  sword-bearer,  for  a  horse  to 
ride  to  Lord  Coventry  to  wish  him  joy  on  the  birth  of  his  son 
Lord  Deerhurst,  2s."  George,  the  sixth  earl,  who  brought 
Croome  into  its  present  stale  of  perfection,  and  built  the  church 
at  his  own  expense,  has  a  modest  mural  tablet  erected  to  his 
memory  in  the  body  of  the  church,  having  resigned  the  occu- 
pancy of  the  chancel  to  his  more  ambitious,  though  not  more 
deserving,  ancestors,  and  contented  himself  with  an  epitaph 
which  can  almost  vie  with  that  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  : 
"  Si  pietatis  erga  Deum  monumentum  expetas  sacram  hanc 
iEdem  proprius  ipsius  sumptibus  extructam  et  exornatam 
circumspice ! "  He  died  in  1 809,  at  the  good  old  age  of  83. 
Other  tablets  record  the  death  of  George  William,  the  seventh 
earl,  and  his  two  wives  ;  George  William,  the  eighth  earl, 
died  1843,  and  his  first  wife,  Emma  Susannah,  second  daughter 
of  Earl  Beauchamp ;  George  William,  Viscount  Deerhurst, 
only  child  of  the  eighth  earl,  who  died  in  1838,  and  Harriet 
Ann  his  wife,  daughter  of  Sir  C.  Cockerel],  who  died  in  1841, 
leaving  issue  George  William,  the  ninth  earl,  and  Lady  Emma 
Katherine  Coventry.  The  ninth  earl  (as  I  have  before  stated) 
is  still  in  his  minority. 
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In  the  small  enclosed  burying  ground  at  the  back  of  the 
church  repose  the  bones  of  many  an  old  servant  and  retainer 
of   the   noble   house   of    Coventry:    stewards,   bailiffs,   valets, 
park-keepers,   and    domestic    servants,  lie   here    as    thick   as 
autumnal  leaves  when  scattered  by  the  equinoctial  gale.    One 
of  the  memorials  refers  to  John  Chance,  a  valet,  "who  died 
at  Oxford,  in   1831,  but  was  brought  to  this  churchyard  out 
of  respect  to  his  memory."     If   there  be  one  virtue   which 
more  than  another  we  are  accustomed  to  reverence  in  great 
men,  it  is,  perhaps,  when  they  entertain  an  affectionate  regard 
for  long  and  faithful  servitude.     The  Coventry  family,  to  their 
honour  be  it  spoken,  have  been   conspicuous   for   their  kind 
estimation  of  the  claims  of  servants   and  dependants;    their 
estates  are  usually  farmed  by  the  same  families  in  hereditary 
succession,  even  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation — the  best 
and  most  durable  kind  of  lease,  not  founded  upon  the  principle 
of  mutual  distrust  and  the  exactment  of  the  uttermost  farthing 
that  a  tenant  can  pay,  but  on  the  sound,  though  somewhat 
antiquated,  rule  of   "Live    and  let  live."     As  I  walked  and 
moralised  upon  the  tombs  in  this  little  yard,  they  reminded 
me  of  a  custom  which  prevails  with  some  of  the  petty  chiefs 
of  Africa,  at  whose  death  a  number  of  their  slaves  willingly 
consign   themselves   to   the   tomb,   to    attend   their   lord,  and 
honour  him  with  a  long  retinue  in  the  next  world.     The  poor 
barbarians'  notion  of  the  relative  position  of  master  and  man 
in  the  world   to  come  may  be   greatly  exaggerated,  but  the 
custom  alluded  to  is  an  evidence  of  that  common  sympathy 
of  our  nature  which  actuates  the  sage  as  well  as  the  savage 
—namely,  the  desire  to  honour  those  iu   death  to  whom  we 
have  been  attached  in  life. 

The  parish  of  Croome  was  united  with  Pirton  in  the  year 
1777,  not  by  act  of  parliament,  but  by  consent  of  the  bishop 
and  the  patron.  The  population  of  the  former  is  120,  and  of 
the  latter  210;  value  of  the  living,  about  £500.  Patron,  the 
Earl  of  Coventry;  rector,  the  Rev.  William  Lister  Isaac 
(1833)  ;    clerk,   James    Fowler.      The   register   of  the   parish 
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gave  rise  to  a  curious  trial  in  the  year  1844.  In  the  summer 
of  that  year  John  Bowen  was  tried  at  Worcester  Assizes  for 
wilfully  defacing  the  register  of  Croome,  his  object  being  the 
manufacturing  a  pedigree  for  a  Mr.  John  Wood,  of  Brierley 
Hill,  who  was  seeking  to  recover  certain  estates  left  by  the 
notorious  Jemmy  Wood,  of  Gloucester.  He  was  sentenced 
to  seven  years'  transportation.  In  this  register  I  found  the 
following  entries: 

Feb.  5, 1749  (50)  :  It  was  agreed  between  William  Earl  of  Coventry  and 
the  rector,  churchwardens,  and  the  rest  of  the  parishioners  and  the  inhabit- 
ants, that  in  consideration  of  £6  to  be  paid  yearly  to  the  overseers  of  the 
poor  for  the  said  parish  towards  the  poor's  rate  at  Candlemas  by  the  Farl 
and  his  heirs,  that  they  should  have  the  liberty  of  enclosing  a  piece  of 
common  called  '  Leggy  Meer,'  in  the  said  parish,  and  to  enjoy  the  same 
for  ever."    (Signed  by  all  parties.) 

"  William  Tustin  is  supposed  to  be  the  person  who  gave  a  parcel  of  land 
in  Severn  Stoke  Ham  to  the  benefit  of  poor  widows  and  widowers  of 
Croome.  An  enclosure  taking  place  in  Severn  Stoke,  the' said  land  was 
put  into  other  land  belonging  to  the  earl,  and  he  was  allotted  by  the 
Commissioners  to  pay  a  yearly  rent  for  the  poor  land  of  3s.  6d." 

The  government  report  of  1787  states  that  the  date  of 
Tustin's  bequest  was  unknown,  or  whether  it  was  given  by 
will  or  deed.  I  believe  that  the  payment  of  the  rent  has 
not  been  made  for  many  years,  but  in  lieu  thereof  the  Earls 
of  Coventry  have  given  a  liberal  supply  of  bread  and  meat 
to  the  widows  of  the  parish.  It  is  also  supposed  that  in  bygone 
days  there  were  other  gifts  belonging  to  the  poor ;  and  though 
their  existence  is  now  only  a  matter  of  tradition,  I  am  happy 
to  find  that  the  old  custom  of  giving  a  large  supply  of  bread 
and  beef  to  the  poor  cottagers  is  preserved,  not  only  here, 
but  in  the  other  parishes  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Coventry's 
domain.  The  present  earl's  trustee  gives  £"20  a-year  to  the 
day  and  Sunday  school,  and  has  also  fitted  up  a  school-house 
at  Severn  Stoke,  which  is  spoken  of  as  a  model  of  its  kind. 
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*3s--8KHE  visit  of  the  British  Association  to  this  town,  and 
the  hope  of  seeing  some  of  the  great  savans  of  Europe 
assembled  in  the  stupendous  limestone  caverns  of  the 
Castle  Hill,  which  were  to  be  illuminated  for  the  occasion, 
called  me  to  Dudley  in  the  autumn  of  1849.  As  the  grand 
congress  was  to  take  place  on  the  Saturday,  I  secured  the  box 
seat  of  the  Wolverhampton  coach  on  the  previous  evening. 

"  A  nice  mild  day,  coachman,"  said  I,  as  he  mounted  and 
took  the  ribbons  from  my  hand. 

"  'T  iz,  sir." 

(After  a  pause  of  five  minutes) — "  What  time  do  you  get  to 
Dudley  ? " 

"  Eight  o'clock." 

( A  quarter  of  an  hour's  pause)  — "  Capital  crop  of  turnips 
this  year,  coachman." 

"  Eez." 

(A  pause  of  twenty  minutes,  varied  only  by  some  long  yawns 
from  the  driver  and  some  responsive  ones  from  myself) — "  I 
say,  driver,  can  you  tell  me  who  's  dead  at  that  house?  " 

"  Don't  know  :  I  nivver  inquires  about  nothing — yaw-haw — 
a-haw." 

Here  a  passenger  pointed  out  to  "  coachey  "  a  covey  of  par- 
tridges in  an  adjoining  field,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  the  price 
of  birds  at  Worcester  ?  "  No,"  says  he,  "  I  don't — yaw — he- 
haw — but  fresh  herrings  be  mighty  cheap,  at  thirty  a  shilling." 

Another  quarter  of  an  hour's  profound  silence,  and  we 
arrived  at  the  "  Crown,"  Ombersley.  Seeing  the  fate  that 
awaited  me,  of  being  linked  to  this  dreary  fellow  for  a  journey 
of  nearly  thirty  miles,  I  proposed  to  him  a  gentle  stimulant, 
and  expressed  my  apprehension  that  he  was  considerably  out 
of  condition.      "  Well,  then,  I  '11  ha'  some  brandy,  I   spose," 
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replied  Jehu,  with  as  much  politeness  and  satisfaction  at  this 
sixpenny  treat  as  a  porker  may  be  supposed  to  entertain  on  his 
first  introduction  to  a  bucket  of  grains.  Too  soon,  however,  I 
found  that  this  investment  of  my  capital  was  worse  than  useless 
— the  man  with  the  whip  would  not  be  drawn  out.  His  horses, 
too,  seemed,  to  be  under  the  same  stupifying  influence,  jogging 
along  at  a  rate  which  rendered  our  arrival  at  Dudley  a  proba- 
bility somewhat  remote.  Occasionally,  on  hearing  a  faint 
chirrup  from  the  driver,  the  quadrupeds  would  improve  their 
pace  into  a  kind  of  saltatory  movement,  between  a  canter  and 
a  walk,  but  gradually  they  would  subside  again  into  the  dull 
motion  of  funereal  hacks.  To  render  the  thing  completely 
homogeneous,  three  ladies  seated  behind  us  vouchsafed  not  one 
"  slice  of  tongue  "  during  the  journey— a  natural  phenomenon 
utterly  inexplicable.  The  only  solution  was  that  I  was  in  the 
company  of  a  party  of  Trappists.  "  All  great  things  are  born 
of  silence,"  says  the  Rev.  James  Martineau,  and  to  this  creed 
perhaps  the  coachman  subscribed  ;  but  I  could  not  help  insti- 
tuting a  comparison   between   him    and    the  witty,  courteous, 

and  gentlemanly  Tom  B ,  who  so  many  years  held  the 

ribbons  ou  this  road,  and  who  at  all  times  richly  earned  his 
fee.  Silence  may  be  a  cardinal  virtue  in  a  barber,  when  the 
least  that  is  said  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  operator  the 
better  for  one's  personal  safety,  but  no  coachman  ever  built 
a  reputation  on  monosyllabic  clownishness. 

The  transition  from  the  south  to  the  north  of  Worcestershire 
is  of  the  most  striking  kind — like  the  fallen  angels  of  old,  you 
leave  a  paradise  for  a  pandemonium:  rich  rural  scenery  and 
luxuriant  verdure  are  exchanged  for  that  wide-spread  desola- 
tion which  the  surface  of  a  mining  country  necessarily  displays. 
As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  whole  land  is  one  uneven 
blackened  mass,  with  thousands  of  tall  chimneys,  "  breathing 
Stygian  darkness,"  innumerable  cranes  and  windlasses,  pit 
mouths,  heaps  of  cinders,  and  coke  fires,  which  day  and  night 
impart  an  unearthly  glare  to  all  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 
The  country  hereabout  for  many  miles  is  hollow,  or  the  surface 
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supported  only  by  huge  pillars  of  coal  left  in  the  working ;  and 
owing  to  the  subsidence  of  the  land  the  houses  of  the  numerous 
and  busy  population  may  be  seen  here  and  there  standing  in 
the  most  alarming  positions :  some  of  them  leaning  together 
from  various  distances  for  mutual  support,  others  pitching  for- 
ward like  a  drunken  man,  or  giving  notice  of  their  gradual 
disappearance  downward,  and  nearly  all  more  or  less  injured 
by  extensive  fissures  in  the  masonry.  It  would  be  no  extraor- 
dinary circumstance  here  for  a  person  to  lie  in  bed  and  per- 
ceive a  most  ominous  admission  of  daylight  by  an  instantaneous 
division  of  the  wall,  or  suddenly  to  find  himself  covered  up 
and  preserved  like  an  ancient  Pompeian,  or  squeezed  flat  as  a 
pancake  between  the  rafters  of  his  house.  To  add  to  these 
horrors,  there  are  immense  subterranean  fires,  which  have 
been  at  work  for  centuries,  destroying  large  tracts  of  coal  and 
undermining  the  country. 

But  a  familiarity  with  danger  completely  negatives  fear :  for 
instance,  although  a  hundred  lives  may  be  lost  in  one  fire-damp 
explosion,  no  surviving  miner  pre-supposes  the  possibility  of 
a  similar  accident  occurring  to  himself.  A  traveller  would 
scarcely  wish  to  pass  through  this  baleful  region,  much  less  to 
take  up  his  permanent  abode  here;  yet  to  show  how  greatly 
the  human  race  is  attached  to  locality,  and  that  there  are  feel- 
ings much  stronger  than  those  engendered  by  mere  taste  or 
discrimination,  I  need  only  relate  that  some  years  ago  I  was 
travelling  through  this  district  on  the  outside  Of  a  coach,  and 
among  the  passengers  was  a  poor  girl  who  had  been  out  at 
service,  a  long  way  off,  for  some  four  or  five  years.  On 
catching  sight  of  some  well-known  object — no  doubt  the  church 
tower — she  suddenly  clapped  her  hands  together  with  the  most 
ecstatic  delight,  and  shouted  out  — "  Oh,  there  's  my  dear 
Gornal ! "  We  all  laughed  heartily,  but  we  all  admired  the 
poor  girl  for  this  burst  of  genuine  feeling,  undisguised  as  it 
was  by  the  cold  proprieties  of  modern  society. 

To  the  eye  of  the  philosopher,  the  statesman,  and  the  histo- 
rian, the  aspect  of  a  district  like  this,  though  I  grant  you  it 
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is  not  a  garden  of  Eden,  is,  however,  charged  with  visions  of 
unbounded  wealth,  of  national  greatness,  and  of  immeasurable 
utility  to  the  human  race.  Coal,  iron,  and  limestone,  are  the 
principal  mineral  treasures  of  the  South  Staffordshire  district, 
and  it  is  the  contiguity  of  these  to  each  other  which  imparts 
the  chief  value  to  them  all,  as  it  is  only  by  the  assistance  of  the 
one  that  the  other  can  be  rendered  profitably  available.  "  A 
very  small  difference  (says  the  Rev.  Dr.  Booker,  in  his  local 
history)  in  the  arrangement  and  combination  of  those  same 
materials  of  which  this  district  is  composed  would  have  pre- 
vented the  existence  of  all  the  works  and  all  the  activity  by 
which  Dudley  is  so  prosperously  surrounded.  What  advan- 
tage, for  instance,  would  be  derived  from  living  in  '  a  land 
whose  stones  are  iron,'  were  coal  and  lime  not  also  deposited 
near,  to  flux  the  stubborn  ore  ?  " 

The  Dudley  coal  field  extends  from  Beverton,  near  Badgely, 
on  the  N.  E.,  to  near  Stourbridge,  on  S.W.  The  greatest 
length  is  about  twenty  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth,  from 
Walsall  to  Wolverhampton,  about  seven  miles.  The  southern 
portion  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  it  contains  seams  from 
thirty  to  forty-five  feet  in  thickness.  This,  however,  properly 
consists  of  a  number  of  seams,  divided  by  bands  or  beds  of  clay 
slate.  The  working  of  these  thick  seams  is  not  so  profitable 
as  might  be  supposed.  The  pillars  left  standing  in  order  to 
support  the  high  roof  are  estimated  at  about  one-third  of  the 
whole  coal  in  the  bed,  and  the  small  coal  left  in  the  mine  is 
about  equal  to  another  third,  so  that  only  one-third  of  the 
whole  is  at  present  consumed. 

The  account  which  Habingdon  gives  of  the  features  of  this 
district,  and  the  pursuits  of  its  inhabitants,  is  characteristic : 

"  Heare  (says  the  old  Worcestershire  historian)  devyded  by  Staffordshyre 
from  oursealves  wee  almost  presently  recover  agayne  the  last  towne  that 
waye  of  our  county— whence  we  ascend  through  hylles  resemblinge  the 
Moores,  who  are  coloured  Blacke  with  the  Sun,  yet  the  stayned  face  of 
thys  soyle  supplyes  to  us  the  place  of  the  sun,  for  when  we  are  leaft  by  thys 
declyninge  planet  to  the  colde  winters  rage  shee  affourdeth  abundance  of 
coales  to  defend  us  agaynst  that  frozen  adversary.      The   inhabitants, 
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though  descendinge  eertaynly  from  Seth  yet  follow  in  profession  Tubalcain, 
the  fyrst  inventor  of  the  smythe's  hammer,  the  rest  are  myners  delvinge 
into  the  bowells  of  the  earthe  for  our  fuelle,  and  have  all  the  reputation  of 
bould  spirited  men.  But  to  returne  to  oursealves,  thus  hathe  God  by  the 
labor  of  thease  releyved  our  wantes  out  of  the  depthe  when  wee  by  wilful] 
waystes  committed  on  our  woods,  had  throwne  oursealves  into  necessityes ; 
and  strange  to  tell,  whereas  in  the  raygne  of  Edw.  1st,  this  kynd  of  fyre 
was  so  contagious,  as  35  Edw.  1  (1306-7)  proclamation  was  made  against 
itt,  it  is  now  without  any  feare  of  infection,  not  only  generally  but  also  in 
hys  Maties  court  used." 

The  road  from  Stourbridge  to  Dudley  is  almost  one  con- 
tinuous street,  inhabited  by  a  busy,  crowded  population,  of 
which  Brierley  Hill,  with  its  long  row  of  neat  shops,  forms  an 
important  link.  This  place,  now  grown  into  consequence  by 
the  enterprise  of  its  inhabitants  and  the  peculiar  advantages 
of  its  position  amid  so  much  mineral  wealth,  is  but  a  hamlet  to 
the  parish  of  Kingswinford.  The  first  minister  at  this  church 
was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Moss,  author  of  the  favourite  school 
poem,  "  The  Beggar's  Petition,"  and  subsequently  chaplain  to 
the  house  of  Trentham  (the  seat  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Gower,  now  Dukes  of  Sutherland).  It  appears  from  an  old 
deed  that  coal  and  ironstone  were  procured  here  as  early  as 
Edward  III.  At  Holbeche  House,  in  this  parish,  Catesby  and 
Percy  were  killed  by  an  explosion  of  their  own  gunpowder,  on 
their  flight  after  the  plot. 

The  traveller  who  alights  at  the  hotel  at  Dudley  is  agreeably 
surprised  at  the  regular  and  handsome  appearance  of  the  prin- 
cipal street,  which  is  broad,  well  paved,  lined  on  each  side  with 
elegant  and  well  filled  shops,  and  adorned  at  one  end  with  a 
market-house  and  at  the  other  (both  ends  of  the  street  being 
on  an  elevation  as  compared  with  the  centre)  with  the  parish 
church  and  spire.  In  a  town  inhabited  by  a  large  and  busy 
mining  and  manufacturing  population,  who  are  proverbial  for 
"  minding  their  own  business,"  and  exerting  all  their  energies 
in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  or  competency,  one  seldom  expects  to 
witness  much  public  architectural,  social,  or  sanatory  improve- 
ment ;  yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  Dudley  has  not  recently  made 
rapid  advance  in  these  respects.      The  improvements  in  the 
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tradesmen's  shops  are  very  great,  all  kinds  of  stores  and  wares 
being  now  displayed  in  the  most  tempting  manner  by  the  aid 
of  plate  glass.  The  High  Street  is  composed  almost  exclusively 
of  provision  marts,  clothing  establishments,  public  houses,  and 
gin  shops— the  two  latter  contributing  no  small  share  towards 
extracting  the  hard-earned  wages  from  the  pockets  of  the  pit- 
men on  a  Saturday  (the  market)  night,  and  at  the  same  time 
adding  to  the  confusion  and  tumult  of  the  crowded  market 
place,  which,  until  late  years,  blocked  up  the  street ;  but  the 
Commissioners  having  purchased  some  old  buildings,  called 
the  Middle  Row,  and  the  same  having  been  pulled  down,  the 
town  now  possesses  spacious  and  convenient  accommodation  in 
this  respect.  Another  improvement  is  the  general  paving  of 
the  streets,  which  has  been  accomplished  within  the  last  three 
years  at  a  great  expense.  The  thoroughfares  have  also  been 
macadamized  by  the  "Highway  Board,"  and  the  Board  receives 
£"200  per  annum  from  the  Town  Commissioners  on  this  account. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
present  water  works,  so  great  was  the  scarcity  of  that  necessary 
fluid,  that  there  was  in  the  town  absolutely  more  ale  than  water 
— a  circumstance  of  which,  no  doubt,  many  took  the  full  advan- 
tage. Robins,  the  former  driver  of  tie  Ludlow  and  Birmingham 
mail,  is  said  to  have  brought  water  in  bottles  for  his  horses,  to 
give  them  upon  changing  his  team  at  the  hotel !  The  town  is 
now  supplied  from  springs  at  Parkes  Hall,  Sedgley,  two  miles 
distant,  and  means  are  being  adopted  for  increasing  the  supply 
and  improving  the  quality.  The  sewerage  here  is  very  defective, 
although  few  towns  in  England  are  more  susceptible  of  first- 
class  drainage,  owing  to  the  great  fall  of  surface  on  every  side. 
Among  other  public  improvements  may  be  named  the  opening 
of  Vicar  Street  and  Wellington  Street  Road,  the  erection  of 
new  churches,  the  new  gaol,  Lord  Ward's  estates'  offices,  the 
Scotch  church,  the  Dudley  and  West  Bromwich  bank,  the 
cemetery  at  Queen's  Cross,  several  school  houses,  &c.  Other 
alterations,  including  the  widening  of  Union  Street,  are  con- 
templated ;  but  a  much  desired  improvement  at  Queen's  Cross, 
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at  the  entrance  to  the  town  from  the  Stourbridge  Road,  is  stil! 
obstructed  by  the  proprietor  of  a  stack  of  ruinous  houses,  left 
standing  on  a  projecting  part  of  the  rock  through  which  the 
road  is  cut.  The  process  of  building  also,  it  may  be  added, 
cannot  keep  pace  with  the  requirements  of  the  population, 
owing  to  the  proprietors  of  land  declining  to  part  with  it  for 
that  purpose,  and  refusing  the  most  tempting  offers.  Thus 
one  might  stand  in  the  market  place  and  cast  a  stone  over 
crowded  courts  and  alleys  almost  into  the  open  fields,  while 
in  the  Wolverhampton  and  Stourbridge  direction  a  serrated 
line  of  chimneys,  house-tops,  manufactories,  public  buildings, 
and  works,  stretches  away  to  a  great  distance,  and  amply 
attests  the  benefits  arising  from  an  enterprising  application  of 
capital.  Among  the  ill  effects  of  the  "cribbed-in"  condition 
of  a  great  part  of  Dudley  are — exorbitant  prices  of  building 
land,  high  rents,  increased  poor  levies  upon  the  real  house- 
holder, the  frequent  huddling  together  of  three  or  four  families 
in  one  house,  and  the  withdrawal  of  capital  to  other  places. 
The  town  is  considered  to  be  generally  healthy,  owing  probably 
more  to  the  fact  of  its  being  situate  at  an  elevation  of  500  feet 
above  the  sea  than  to  its  position  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
South  Staffordshire  mining  and  iron-smelting  district.  There  are 
within  its  suburbs  several  iron  and  hardware  brass  foundries, 
one  large  brass  factory,  and  two  glass  manufactories  ;  and  the 
staple  business  of  the  town  is  that  of  supplying  to  the  mining 
and  iron-making  population  provisions,  wearing  apparel,  and 
other  necessaries.  The  tunnel  (three  quarters  of  a  mile  long) 
of  the  Oxford,  Worcester,  and  Wolverhampton  Railway  passes 
under  the  town,  and  the  South  Staffordshire  Railway  terminates 
at  the  foot  of  the  Castle  Hill.  There  are  excellent  roads  and 
canals,  by  which  the  manufactures  and  minerals  of  the  district 
find  their  way  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  While  on  the  subject 
of  manufactures  I  should  state  that  about  thirty  years  ago 
Dudley  was  noted  for  a  coarse  sort  of  bagging  or  hurden, 
which  was  made  to  a  great  extent,  and  parties  attending 
market  purchased  large  quantities  in  exchange  for  other  goods. 
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It  was  a  very  coarse  article,  and  chiefly  used  for  nail  bags  ; 
hence  arose  the  term  "Dudley  muslin"  which  to  this  day  is 
used  when  speaking  of  any  coarse  drapery,  it  is  said  to  be 
like  Dudley  muslin.     The  hurden  was  sold  by  the  ell,  at  Is.  4d. 
Clje  Parte!)    Cljurcf).— The  local   historians   state  that, 
in  the  twelfth  century  (quoting  from  a  bull  of  Pope  Lucius), 
the   then   church   of    St.  James  (on  the  site  of  the  present 
priory)    was    the    mother   church    of   Dudley,   St.  Edmund's 
and   St.   Thomas's  being  chapelries.     A  gentleman   who  has 
made  some  researches  into  this  subject  has  kindly  forwarded 
to  me  the  result,  which  will  probably  have  the  effect  of  cor- 
recting  this   error    in   all   future   accounts.     He   says— "The 
reference  to  the  bull  of    Pope  Lucius  is   not   quite   correct. 
The  bull  of  Pope  Lucius  was  a  confirmation  of  the  foundation 
charter  of  the  Priory  of  Dudley,  by  Gervase  Paganell,  who  lived 
in  the  twelfth  century,  and  on  reference  to  Dugdale's  "  Monas- 
ticon"  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  foundation  charter  of  Gervase 
Paganell,  the  then  lord  of    Dudley  Castle,  he  does  not  give 
to  the  priory,  as  the  bull  of  Pope  Lucius  imports,  the  church 
of  St.  James,  in  Dudley,  and  the  chapels  of  St.  Edmund  and 
St.  Thomas,  but  he  uses  these  words—'  Do  igitur  et  concedo 
et  hac  mea  charta  confirmo  in  perpetuam  eleemosynam  Deo 
et  Sancto  Jacobo  de  Dudlei  et  Sanctis  Mylburgse  de  Weneloc, 
et   monachis    apud   Dudlei    Deo   servientibus   terrain   in  qua 
proedicta  Ecclesia  Sancti  Jacobi  sita  est,  et  quse  certis  divisis 
terminatur.    Do  etiam  prsedictis  monachis  de  Dudlei  Ecclesiam 
Sancti  Edmundi  et  Sancti  Thomse  de  Dudlei,  &c.'     This  may 
be  thus  translated — '  I,  therefore,  give  and  grant,  and  by  this 
my  charter  confirm,  in  perpetual  alms  to  God,  and  St.  James 
of    Dudley,  and   St.  Mylburgh   of    Wenlock,  and   the   monks 
serving  God  at  Dudley,  the  land  in  which  the  aforesaid  church 
of  St.  James  is  situate,  and  which  is  terminated  by  certain 
bounds.     I   give  also  to  the  aforesaid  monks  of  Dudley  the 
church  of  St.  Edmund  and  St.  Thomas,  of  Dudley.'     In  the 
bull  of  Pope  Lucius  III,  confirming  the  above  grant,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  churches  of  Dudley,  the  words  will  be  found  in  the 
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Monasticon  to  be  '  Ecclesiam  Sancti  Jacobi  de  Dudlei  et  Capellas 

ejusdem    Villa  Sancti   Edmundi  et  S .'     In  the  original 

bull,  which  is  in  Lord  Ward's  possession,  and  from  which 
Dugdale's  copy  is  stated  to  have  been  taken,  the  words,  which 
no  doubt  originally  were  'Sancti  Thomae,'  are  obliterated,  and 
Dugdale  having  omitted  them,  no  doubt  they  wTere  so  obliterated 
when  he  copied  the  bull  in  1640.  The  words  of  the  bull  may 
be  construed  thus — '  The  church  of  St.  James,  of  Dudley,  and 
the  chapels  of  the  same  town  of  St.  Edmund  and  St.  Thomas.' 
It  will  be  seen  then  that  the  bull,  which  is,  by  Dugdale,  stated 
to  bear  date  15th  July,  1190  (in  error,  evidently,  for  Lucius  III 
was  then  dead),  does  not  follow  the  grant  of  which  it  purports 
to  be  a  confirmation,  for  the  grant  is  of  the  site  of  the  church 
of  St.  James,  in  Dudley,  and  the  churches  of  St.  Edmund  and 
St.  Thomas,  in  Dudley,  whereas  the  bull  states  it  to  be  '  Of  the 
church  of  St.  James,  of  Dudley,  and  the  chapels  of  St.  Edmund 
and  St.  Thomas,  of  the  same  town.'  Even  the  bull  does  not  go 
so  far  as  to  show  that  the  churches  or  chapels  (whatever  they 
were)  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Edmund  were,  at  the  time  of 
the  grant,  appertinent  to  St.  James's,  as  the  mother  church. 
Indeed,  the  contrary  may  be  inferred  from  the  context :  for 
where  other  parish  churches  are  named,  as  in  the  instances 
of  Sedgley,  Wombourne,  Northfield,  &c,  they  are  called  '  the 
church  of  Sedgley,'  '  of  AVombourne,'  '  of  Northfield,'  without 
reference  to  the  name  of  the  patron  saint.  It  seems  then 
pretty  clear  that  St.  James's,  although  the  priory  church,  was 
not  the  parish  church.  If  it  had  been  so,  Gervase  Paganell 
could  have  no  right  to  make  a  grant  of  the  land  on  which 
it  stood,  nor  would  it  have  been  suffered  to  go  to  decay  on 
the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  nor  would  it  have  been  granted 
out  by  the  Crown  at  a  subsequent  period  as  part  of  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  cell  of  Dudley.  The  bull  of  Lucius  III  having 
been  thus  referred  to,  it  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  notice  that 
Dugdale,  in  his  Monasticon,  has  given  a  wrong  date  to  this 
document,  and  that  it  arose  from  his  having  decyphered  mis- 
takenly as   X   a  character  which   is   nearly   obliterated,  but 
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which,  on  close  inspection,  appears  to  have  been  I.  In  the 
original  the  date  is  in  Roman  numerals,  thus — MC.lxxxi 
(as  far  as  can  be  seen).  Dugdale  has  rendered  it  '  Anno 
millesimo  centesimo  nonagesimo;'  evidently  substituting  X 
for  I.  The  date  of  the  pontificate,  which  is  added,  corrects 
the  error.  It  is  stated  to  be  the  first  year  of  the  pontificate 
of  Lucius  III.  Now  Lucius  III  succeeded  Alexander  III, 
as  pope,  in  1181,  and  died  in  1185;  proving  that  the  bull 
must  have  been  dated  in  1181,  and  not,  as  stated  by  Dugdale, 
in  1190.  Many  ancient  deeds  are  extant  in  which  the  parishes 
of  St.  Edmund  and  St.  Thomas  are  treated  as  distinct  parishes ; 
for  instance,  lands  or  houses  are  described  as  being  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Edmund,  or  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas.  There 
is  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  until  the  destruction  of  the 
church  of  St.  Edmund,  which  was  then  the  older  church  of 
the  two,  the  two  churches  and  two  parishes  were  distinct  and 
unconnected  with  the  priory  church,  and  that,  subsequently 
to  such  destruction,  St.  Thomas's,  being  the  only  church  left, 
was  resorted  to  and  used  as  the  parish  church,  and  has  ever 
since  continued  so.  There  is  a  curious  record  of  this  fact  in 
the  parish  register  of  the  time.  In  order  to  set  at  rest  the 
question  (if  one  should  arise)  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the 
Act  of  Parliament  for  rebuilding  St.  Thomas's  Church, 
declaring  it  to  be  the  parish  church."  The  destruction  of 
St.  Edmund's  church  took  place  at  the  period  of  the  Civil 
Wars,  and  by  the  same  agency  that  dismantled  the  castle. 
On  that  occasion  St.  Thomas's  was  repaired ;  Richard  Foley, 
of  Stourbridge,  presenting  it  with  a  pulpit  and  gallery,  and, 
besides  founding  a  school  and  almshouse  in  the  town,  left 
£6  a-year  "  for  the  maintenance  of  a  lecturer  at  Dudley,  at 
10s.  a-time,  for  the  entertainment  of  such  ministers  who  shall 
be  present,  or  others  who  they  shall  think  convenient."  These 
"lectures,"  it  should  be  observed,  were  at  that  time  very 
generally  established  throughout  the  country  by  the  Puritans, 
"after  Geneva  fashion."  Dugdale,  in  his  "Troubles  in  Eng- 
land," says — "  Under  colour  of  preaching  the  gospel  in  sundry 
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parts  of  the  realm  they  set  up  a  morning  lecture  at  St. 
Antholin's  church,  in  London,  where  (as  probations  for  that 
purpose)  they  first  made  tryal  of  their  abilities,  which  place 
was  the  grand  nursery  whence  most  of  the  seditious  preachers 
were  after  sent  abroad  throughout  all  England  to  poyson  the 
people  with  their  anti-monarchical  principles." 

It  appears  from  Mr.  Cunningham's  "  London  Past  and 
Present "  that  the  bell  for  this  lecture  at  St,  Antholin's  (St. 
Anthony's)  sent  forth  so  loud  a  peal,  at  five  in  the  morning, 
as  to  win  for  it  the  unmitigated  execration  of  the  young  city 
gentlemen  who  were  wont  to  hear  the  chimes  after  midnight. 
One  of  these  lectureships  was  established,  but  was  very  preca- 
riously supported,  at  Worcester. 

The  present  church  of  St.  Thomas,  which  is  situate  in  a 
commanding  position,  and  is  a  great  ornament  to  the  principal 
street,  was  entirely  rebuilt  in  1816-17,  under  act  of  parliament, 
at  an  expense  of  £24,000,  raised  by  rates  and  voluntary  con- 
tributions ;  Earl  Dudley,  the  patron,  giving  £2,000.  It  is 
built  of  Tixell  (Staffordshire)  stone,  in  the  Perpendicular  style, 
having  small  chancel,  nave,  aisles,  embattled  parapets,  a  tower, 
with  large  crocketted  pinnacles,  and  handsome  spire  175  feet 
high.  The  interior  is  a  specimen  of  costly  beauty,  which  it  is 
feared  nothing  but  an  act  of  parliament  would  have  produced ; 
but  whether  to  a  compulsory  act  of  the  parliament  or  a  volun- 
tary act  of  the  people  its  existence  be  owing,  the  church  now 
stands  a  credit  to  the  population  among  whom  its  elegant  and 
fitting  proportions  are  raised,  as  it  is  to  the  architect  (Mr.  W. 
Brooks,  of  London)  and  craftsmen  who  were  employed  in  its 
construction,  and  furnishes  a  good  example  of  the  last  style  of 
Gothic  architecture  immediately  preceding  its  debasement.  It 
has  a  groined  roof,  springing  from  eight  well  finished  and  finely 
clustered  columns  which  divide  the  nave  from  the  aisles.  The 
east  window  is  of  stained  glass,  by  Backler,  representing  the 
Ascension.  The  altar  is  of  marble,  in  shape  like  a  tomb,  its 
compartments  being  divided  by  duplicated  buttresses,  and  on 
each  face  a  quatrefoil  is  worked  within  a  square.     On  the  wall 
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above  the  altar,  and  beneath  the  great  window,  is  a  piece  of 
sculpture,  in  bas  relief,  representing  the  incredulity  of  St. 
Thomas,  surmounted  by  an  elaborate  canopy,  and  recesses  on 
each  side.  The  tables  of  commandments,  &c,  are  placed  in 
compartments  beneath  an  ogee  arch,  supported  by  corbel  heads, 
and  the  columns  are  gracefully  clustered.  In  the  wall  on  each 
side  of  the  chancel,  and  at  a  considerable  height,  is  a  richly 
canopied  recess,  the  one  containing  a  sculptured  figure  of  Faith, 
and  the  other  of  Hope,  the  altar-piece  representing  in  the 
Ascension  the  perfection  of  Charity.  The  roof  of  the  chancel 
is  beautifully  groined.  The  aisles  and  west  end  have  galleries 
— an  arrangement  no  doubt  necessitated  by  the  numerous 
population,  but  the  whole  is  made  to  harmonise  as  much  as 
possible  with  the  architecture,  the  fine  organ,  which  is  placed 
in  the  western  gallery,  rising  from  a  Gothic  arch  and  shooting 
its  clustered  pinnacles  nearly  to  the  groined  roof ;  the  fronts  of 
the  galleries  being  nicely  panelled,  and  the  pulpit  and  reading 
desk  in  good  keeping.  The  seating  is  of  substantial  oak,  and 
the  whole  appearance  of  the  interior  (not  forgetting  the  hot-air 
apparatus)  bespeaks  more  of  comfort,  elegance,  and  cheerful- 
ness, than  of  mortification  of  the  flesh.  If  I  am  somewhat 
minute  in  this  description  it  is  not  from  a  feeling  of  idolatrous 
affection  for  carved  symbols  and  architectural  imitations  of  the 
mediaeval  ages :  I  do  not  believe  with  Mr.  Pugin  that  the  best 
religion  must  be  that  which  built  the  best  churches ;  but  till 
within  the  last  few  years  it  was  so  rare  an  occurrence  that  art, 
science,  and  wealth,  were  made  handmaids  to  religion,  or  that 
even  a  degree  of  decency  and  taste,  such  as  would  be  observed 
in  the  erection  of  our  private  dwellings,  was  bestowed  upon 
the  houses  of  God,  that  it  is  interesting  to  find  a  church,  erected 
between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  possessing  some  proof  of 
artistic  skill  and  correct  feeling. 

At  the  western  entrance  is  fixed  "  the  vicar's  poor  box,"  and 
\  also  noticed  a  "  Dudley  national  school  box."  The  font  has 
been  stowed  away  into  a  little  three-cornered  pew  at  the  N.W. 
corner  of  the  church,  which  pew  belongs  to  the  church  wardens 
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and  overseers,  who  seem  inclined  by  this  arrangement  to 
monopolise  to  themselves  all  the  benefits  of  the  baptismal  rite. 
There  are  scarcely  any  monuments  in  this  church :  indeed 
there  are  but  few  burials  here,  the  cemetery  at  Queen's  Cross 
being  generally  used.  The  old  burial  ground  belonging  to  this 
church  is  situate  a  short  distance  from  it  on  the  east  side  of 
Upper  King  Street,  and  being  full  of  graves  is  now  closed  up. 
It  is  said  that  this  churchyard  or  burial  ground,  which  is  about 
sixty  yards  long  and  forty  yards  wide,  contains  'upwards  of 
36,000  bodies!"  This  burial  ground  adjoins  the  new  national 
school,  and  is  nearly  surrounded  with  houses,  many  of  them 
rented  from  £20  to  £50  per  annum.  Surely  this  is  a  glaring 
fact  for  the  sanitarians.  A  cenotaphic  tablet  has  been  erected 
to  John  Roughton,  Esq.,  1837,  whose  remains  rest  in  the 
catacombs  of  Trinity  Church,  Cheltenham ;  but  Mary,  the 
relict  of  this  gentleman,  selected  a  spot  on  the  other  side 
of  the  church,  as  far  removed  as  it  could  well  be  from  her 
deceased  husband's  memorial,  for  the  repose  of  her  ashes,  or 
at  least  for  the  erection  of  her  tablet.  There  is  likewise  a 
tablet  erected  by  Dr.  Luke  Booker,  late  vicar  of  the  parish, 
who  married  four  wives,  three  of  whom  he  buried,  but  the 
fourth  survived  him ;  and  eight  of  his  children,  who,  "  like 
vernal  flowers,  blossom'd  and  died,"  are  also  here  buried.  His 
first  wife  was  sister  to  R.  Blakemore,  Esq.,  M.P.  The  eldest 
surviving  son  of  Dr.  Booker's  first  marriage  is  a  gentleman 
who  is  universally  esteemed,  and  who  was  during  the  present 
year  (1850)  elected,  without  opposition,  M.P.  for  the  county  of 
Hereford.  The  second  wife  was  a  lady  of  property,  which,  on 
her  death,  devolved  to  a  sister,  now  the  wife  of  C.  Harwood, 
Esq.,  County  Court  Judge  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  Kent. 
The  third  wife  was  niece  of  the  late  Lord  Milford,  and  sister 
to  Sir  R.  B.  Phillipps,  Bart.  The  fourth  wife  was  Miss  Barclay, 
of  a  highly  respectable  Scotch  family.  Dr.  Booker  was  buried 
where  he  died,  at  Ashton,  near  Bristol,  and  his  first  wife's  remains 
lie  at  Westbromwich,  in  the  family  vault  of  the  Blakemores. 
A  manuscript  which  has  been  handed  to  me  gives  the  follow- 
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ing  epitaphs,  which  were  to  be  seen  in  the  old  parish  church 
and  churchyard,  but  they  had  disappeared  at  the  time  of  my 
visit : 

"  On  Jane  Pitt,  of  the  Level,  aged  67  (1779)  : 

'  Here  lie  the  remains  of  a  worthy  old  queen, 
As  good  a  companion  as  ever  was  seen ; 
At  the  Level  she  dwelt  in  every  one's  heart 
Till  death  at  her  majesty  levell'd  a  dart. 
Kings,  princes,  and  peasants,  at  his  summons  must  fall, 
For  death,  the  great  leveller,  levels  us  all.'  " 


"  On  the  Rev.  Mr.  William  Willetts,  an  hospitable,  faithful, 
minister  in  Dudley,  who  at  the  age  of  36  fell  asleep  (1700)  : 

'  So  sleep  the  saints — the  body  's  killed, 
The  soul  with  vast  enjoyments  fill'd; 
But  know,  vain  soul  and  sleepy  sot, 
Thy  judge  and  judgment  sleepeth  not : 
Then  wake  from  sin.'" 


In  the  tower  are  ten  bells,  bearing  the  following  inscriptions  : 

1 :  "Thomas  Bunn  caused  me  to  be  made.  T.  Blears,  of  London,  1818." 
2,  3,  and  4:  "  T.  Mears,  of  London,  1818."  5:  "William,  Viscount 
Dudley  and  Ward — 

To  doomsday  may  the  name  descend, 
Dudley  and  the  poor  man's  friend. 

T.  Mears,  of  London,  1818."  6:  "  Ring  and  bid  thee  cry  Georgius  Rex 
3rd,  England  thy  Sovereign's  name.  God  save  the  King.  T.  Mears,  of 
London,  1818."  7:  T.  Mears,  of  London,  1818."  8:  "James  Bourne, 
jun.  T.  Mears,  of  London,  1818."  9:  "The  foundation  stone  of  this 
church  laid  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  October  25,  1816.  William 
Brookes,  architect.  T.  Mears,  of  London,  1818."  10:  "Edward  Guest, 
Tim.  Hill,  churchwardens;  William,  Viscount  Dudley  and  Ward,  patron  ; 
Luke  Booker,  LL.D.,  vicar.     T.  Mears,  of  London,  1818." 

Some  half-dozen  young  men  and  girls,  who  seemed  in  a  high 
state  of  self-satisfaction,  were  seated  in  one  of  the  pews  as  I 
entered  the  church  nearly  an  hour  before  the  commencement 
of  service.  The  cause  of  their  very  early  devotion  to  the 
church  did  not  once  occur  to  me  till  I  saw  the  vicar — a 
middle-aged,  good-humoured    looking    gentleman — enter  from 
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the  vestry,  and,  accompanied  by  the  clerk,  and  followed  by 
the  boys  and  girls  before-mentioned,  proceed  to  the  altar. 
The  ceremony  went  on  amid  an  abundance  of  sly  winking  and 
laughing  until  the  indigestible  word  "  obey "  was  to  be  pro- 
nounced by  the  first  bride.  The  young  woman  hesitated — 
the  parson  repeated — the  young  woman  equivocated — the  par- 
son insisted — the  young  woman  remained  silent,  an  object  of 
admiration  to  the  other  females,  who  had  evidently  laid  a 
preconcerted  scheme  of  negative  obedience,  which  I  doubt 
not  they  will  hereafter  carry  out ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  vicar 
had  made  a  third  and  more  peremptory  appeal,  and  the  bride- 
groom had  "  nudged  "  her  repeatedly  with  his  elbow,  that  this 
refractory  young  woman  was  brought  to  understand  that  the 
only  condition  upon  which  she  could  secure  a  husband  was  that 
she  should  "  obey  "  as  well  as  love  him — a  point  misunderstood 
by  many.  The  second  bride  was  equally  obstinate,  not  sur- 
rendering without  a  stout  resistance  to  the  dictation  of  the 
vicar.  The  young  swains  to  whom  these  girls  were  united 
threw  no  obstacle  whatever  hi  the  way  of  the  ceremony,  and 
seemed  most  graciously  yielding  when  requested  to  endow 
their  spouses  with  all  their  worldly  goods.  In  ancient  times 
it  was  the  custom,  at  the  same  time  that  the  ring  was  put  on 
the  bride's  finger,  for  the  young  man  also  to  hand  over  to 
her  the  keys  of  his  establishment.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion these  young  bridegrooms  might  have  thanked  Provi- 
dence for  a  change  of  custom,  as  their  appearance  did  not 
imply  that  they  had  ever  enjoyed  the  proprietorship  of  a 
key.  I  think,  however,  it  is  probable  the  engagements  of 
the  parties  were  tolerably  well  balanced  in  the  transaction 
— the  amount  of  "obedience"  to  be  expected  from  the  one 
side  being  about  an  equivalent  to  the  worldly  goods  of  the 
other.  The  girls,  moreovex',  were  exceedingly  "  plain,"  which 
was  a  set-off  to  the  poverty  of  their  husbands.  It  is  said 
that  in  the  York  Manual  the  words  "  for  fairer  or  fouler " 
were  inserted  in  the  marriage  service,  to  prevent  a  man 
being  oft'  his  bargain  when  his  wife  got  old  and  ugly.     Talking 
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of  weddings,  the  original  command  to  "  increase  and  multiply  " 
seems  to  be  much  reverenced  at  Dudley,  for  during  the  service 
of  the  day  no  less  than  forty  couples  were  nominated  for 
matrimony. 

The  congregation  was  numerous,  quiet,  and  respectable, 
and  evinced  their  attention  to  the  services  by  the  loudness  of 
their  responses.  The  beadle  placed  me  in  a  good  seat,  and 
proceeded  a  step  further  in  civility  by  providing  me  with  a 
book,  an  inscription  on  the  cover  of  which  denoted  that  it  was 
"  for  the  use  of  strangers."  The  vicar  read  the  prayers  in  a 
very  impressive  manner,  but  I  had  to  regret  that  he  did  not 
ascend  the  pulpit,  as  he  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  good 
preacher ;  and  I  am  sure,  from  the  smile  which  lurked  at  the 
corner  of  his  lip,  that  neither  bigotry  nor  uncharitable  views 
would  have  found  a  place  in  his  address.  The  interest  which 
this  gentleman  takes  in  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  of 
his  parish,  as  also  in  the  rectification  of  local  abuses,  is  highly 
creditable  to  him.  This  en  passant.  The  pulpit  was  occupied 
by  the  then  curate  (the  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Whitworth),  who  chose 
his  text  from  Malachi  iv,  5,  and  in  speaking  of  the  literal 
and  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  prophecies,  took  great  pains 
to  prove  that  John  was  not  Elias  ;  nor  Elias,  John.  It  seemed 
to  me  not  only  that  the  subject  was  barren,  and  in  itself  unim- 
portant, but  that  to  occupy  a  whole  sermon  in  an  unskilful 
and  profitless  discussion  was,  to  say  the  least,  injudicious ; 
moreover,  the  curate  quoted  Justin  Martyr,  Jerome,  and 
others  of  the  fathers,  so  continually,  that  I  was  disposed  to 
question  his  orthodoxy  as  well  as  his  judgment,  remembering 
the  memorable  declaration  of  Luther — "  When  God's  word 
(says  he)  is  by  the  fathers  expounded,  construed,  and  glossed, 
then,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  even  like  unto  one  that  strain eth 
milk  through  a  coal  sack,  which  must  needs  spoil  the  milk 
and  make  it  black ;  even  so,  likewise,  God's  word  of  itself  is 
sufficiently  pure,  clean,  bright,  and  clear,  but  through  the 
doctrines,  books,  and  writings  of  the  fathers,  it  is  very  sorely 
darkened,  falsified,  and  spoiled." 

f2 
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The  living  of  Dudley,  which  is  in  the  gift  of  Lord  Ward,  is 
a  vicarage  (value  £614),  with  four  perpetual  curacies  attached  ; 
the  population  is  between  30,000  and  40,000 ;  vicar,  Rev.  J. 
C.  Browne,  D.C.L. ;  curates,  Revs.  J.  Cheetham  and  W.  J. 
C.  Browne;  organist,  Mr.  Simeon  Grosvenor;  clerk,  Isaiah 
Harper ;  beadle,  George  Shaw  ;  sexton,  Edward  Woodall. 

&t.  CRJmtmtl'ia. — At  the  time  of  the  bombardment  of  the 
castle,  the  church  at  its  foot,  as  before  stated,  was  made 
into  a  "  ruinous  heap,"  and  an  ancient  document  of  the  parish 
records  this  event  as  follows:  "In  a  parcel  of  land,  being 
about  an  acre  and  a  half,  near  the  churchyard,  stood  the 
vicarage  house  of  St.  Edmund.  But  when  the  church  itself 
was  burnt  down  and  demolished,  in  the  time  of  the  late  Civil 
Wars  —  those  glorious  times,  when  religion  was  reformed 
to  nothing,  and  churches  were  refined  to  rubbage,  or  prosti- 
tuted to  the  vilest  uses,  then  the  house  was  burnt  with  it, 
and  both  are  buried  in  the  ruines."  The  church  remained 
in  ruins  nearly  eighty  years,  when  Mr.  Bradley  (a  wealthy 
inhabitant)  resolved  on  rebuilding  it,  and  was  heard  to  make 
use  of  this  observation  :  "  If  by  rebuilding  that  church  but  one 
sinner  be  therein  converted  from  the  error  of  his  ways,  and 
save  his  soul  alive,  it  will  be  the  best  use  I  can  make  of  my 
fortune."  Local  historians  have  honoured  his  memory  with 
the  oft-quoted  lines  of  Horace — 

"  Exegit  monumentum  aere  perennius — 
Templum  pro  tumulo  !  sacri  praeconia  verbi, 
Divinaeque  preces,  sunt  epitaphium." 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  if  the  church  is  a  monument  to 
Mr.  Bradley's  good  taste,  although  it  is  unquestionably  to  his 
piety  (perhaps  I  should  say  their  piety,  as  the  work  seems  to 
have  been  promoted  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  two  brothers 
Bradley).  The  rebuilding  took  place  in  1  724,  and  an  inscrip- 
tion in  the  vestry  sets  forth  that  the  "  first  brick"  was  laid  by 
J.  Homer,  Esq.,  in  that  year.  On  the  whole  the  edifice  is  one 
of  the  most  unsightly  specimens  produced  even  in  the  debased 
eighteenth  century.     It  is  built  of   brick,  and   has  a  square 
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tower ;  there  is  an  immense  chancel,  and  the  nave  is  divided 
from  the  aisles  by  four  arches,  supported  by  square  pillars, 
which  pillars  have  been  beautified  by  some  artistic  carpenter 
or  painter  sprinkling  them  from  top  to  bottom  with  smoke- 
coloured  paint.  The  roof  is  flat,  and  continuous  from  the  east 
to  the  west  ends,  there  being  no  arch  to  separate  chancel 
and  nave.  The  west  end  and  two  aisles  are  occupied  by  huge 
galleries,  having  a  steep  inclination.  The  windows  are  large, 
with  semicircular  heads  and  key-stones,  and  the  east  win- 
dow is  distinguished  from  the  others  by  a  streak  of  red 
around  its  margin.  The  "altar-piece,"  which  is  supported  by 
Ionic  pilasters,  and  surmounted  by  urns  and  emblazonments, 
contains  a  multitude  of  cherubs'  heads,  painted  so  as  to 
represent  a  "  happy  family,"  but  whose  strabismal  ill-favoured 
looks  are  by  no  means  a  fitting  type  of  that  perfection  of 
body  and  mind  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  invisible  world 
are  generally  believed  to  enjoy.  The  pews — high  sleeping 
boxes — are  in  a  wretched  condition,  being  lined  with  green 
baize,  "  all  tatter'd  and  torn."  It  is  said  the  church  contains 
seats  for  nearly  1,000  persons,  and  300  are  free.  A  stove, 
mounted  on  a  pedestal,  occupied  the  centre  of  the  chancel,  and 
another  was  placed  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave.  The  font — 
if  such  a  name  may  be  applied  to  a  little  stone  basin  stuck 
on  the  top  of  a  fantastic  shaft — was  hid  in  a  niche  behind 
the  western  door,  as  though  the  congregation  were  half  inclined 
to  take  the  same  liberty  with  one  of  the  church's  sacraments 
which  Luther  and  Calvin  took  with  five  of  the  seven  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Romanists.  [Since  my  visit  to  this  church,  I 
am  informed,  the  old  vestry,  which  was  in  front  of  the  church, 
has  been  removed,  and  a  principal  entrance  formed.  A  new 
vestry  has  been  built  on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  which 
leads  out  of  the  chancel.  The  font  has  been  placed  in  the 
middle  aisle,  and  many  other  improvements  have  been  effected. 
An  evening  lecture  is  now  given  every  Sunday  night;  the  Rev. 
A.  K.  Thompson,  head  master  of  the  free  grammar  school, 
being  the  appointed  lecturer.  These  lectures  are  well  attended, 
and  the  church  is  much  better  filled  than  formerly.] 
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On  the  walls  of  the  church  the  following  charities  are 
notified:  17.58.  Mary  Payton,  widow,  gave  £30  to  be  placed 
out  at  interest,  for  the  use  of  such  poor  widows  as  do  not  go 
about  begging  or  receive  parish  relief. — 1762.  Mrs.  Parnell 
Taylor  gave  £91,  the  interest  of  which  to  be  laid  out  in 
hempen  shifts  on  the  1 6th  of  November,  to  be  given  to  such 
poor  widows  as  are  parishioners.  [Both  these  bequests  are 
in  the  hands  of  trustees ;  the  money  is  out  on  mortgage,  and 
the  interest  regularly  applied  according  to  the  respective  trusts.] 
— 1755.  John  Hodgetts  gave  £400  to  teach  thirty  poor  girls 
to  read,  write,  knit,  and  sew,  and  to  clothe  ten  of  them  yearly. 
From  MS.  records  it  appears  that  the  Rev.  Joseph  Dixon  gave 
£100  and  Joseph  Green  £200  to  the  above  school.  [John 
Hodgetts'  legacy  was  charged  upon  lands,  and  was  void  under 
the  laws  of  Mortmain.  His  heir,  having  availed  himself  of 
the  Mortmain  statutes,  refused  to  pay  the  £400,  and  it  was 
lost ;  and  in  a  very  few  years  he  was  in  comparative  poverty, 
having  lived  long  enough  to  dissipate  the  estates,  which 
were  considerable,  on  which  the  legacy  was  charged.  The 
bequests  of  Mr.  Joseph  Dixon  and  Mr.  Joseph  Green  were 
duly  accounted  for,  and  by  good  management  of  the  trustees 
and  some  smaller  donations  the  school  is  in  a  flourishing  state 
and  possessed  now,  by  purchase,  of  a  small  estate,  consisting 
of  a  house  and  about  thirty  acres  of  land,  at  Defford  in 
this  county.  The  school  is  in  Fisher  Street.] — John  Tandy, 
in  1709,  left  the  Furnace  Piece,  to  provide  widows  with 
decent  apparel.  [The  Furnace  Piece  is  let  by  the  vicar 
and  churchwardens,  and  the  rents  applied  yearly  in  pur- 
suance of  the  trust  of  his  will.  In  addition  to  these  rents 
the  vicar  and  churchwardens  sold  the  mines  under  the  land 
for  several  hundred  pounds,  which  is  placed  out  on  mortgage, 
and  the  interest  annually  applied,  together  with  the  rents, 
in  clothing  widows,  &c] — Rev.  T.  Oliver,  1745,  £150  for 
clothing  six  poor  men.  [This  bequest  was,  like  Hodgetts',  an 
infringement  on  the  Mortmain  laws,  and  was  for  several  years 
after  his  death  suspended,  but  the  property  upon  which  it  was 
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charged  having  descended  to  Mrs.  Cartwright,  the  widow  of 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Cartwright,  who  died  vicar  of  Dudley  in 
181 1,  she,  in  a  praiseworthy  manner,  and  unsolicited,  executed 
a  rent  charge  to  trustees,  and  thus  revived  the  bequest.  Seven 
poor  men  are  regularly  clothed  therefrom,  by  the  trustees,  on 
the  1st  November  in  every  year.] — Samuel  Taylor,  1729,  lands 
to  build  a  school,  and  to  teach,  clothe,  and  apprentice  poor 
boys;  and  Richard  Bradley,  in  1724,  lands  to  the  charity 
school,  and  money  to  poor  men  who  were  not  beggars. 
[Samuel  Taylor's  charity  school,  to  which  has  been  added  a 
school  originally  founded  by  public  voluntary  contributions  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  called  the  "  Blue 
Coat  School,"  is  a  flourishing  and  most  useful  institution.  It 
is  now  endowed  with  considerable  estates,  great  part  of  which 
have  been  purchased  by  the  trustees  from  time  to  time  with 
moneys  accruing  from  the  sale  of  mines  and  otherwise.  The 
income  is  now  several  hundreds  a-year,  which  is  applied  in 
educating,  clothing,  and  apprenticing  poor  boys.  The  school  is 
in  Fisher  Street.  Of  Richard  Bradley's  devise  little  is  known. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  lands  are  mixed  up  with 
those  of  Samuel  Taylor,  above-mentioned.] — Thomas  Shaw, 
in  1797,  bequeathed  funds  "to  procure  hempen  cloth,  to  be 
given  every  Christmas  day  to  aged  and  infirm  men  and  women 
of  the  Methodist  Chapel,"  and  from  various  sources  a  large 
supply  of  shirts  and  shifts  was  annually  granted  to  those 
unfortunates  whose  wardrobes  were  not  burdened  with  linen. 
[Of  Thomas  Shaw's  Request  little  or  nothing  is  known.  It  is 
exclusively  attached  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists.] 

The  names  of  the  founders  of  the  church  (George  and 
Richard  Bradley)  are  commemorated  on  "  monumental  stone," 
and  in  the  chancel  I  noticed  a  flat  stone  (which  must  have 
belonged  to  the  former  church)  to  the  memory  of  the  Lady 
Honora  Dudley,  wife  of  Ferdinando  Dudley,  1620.  It  appears 
from  an  entry  in  the  parish  register  that  she  was  buried  upon 
a  Friday  night  "  about  eleven  of  the  clocke,  in  the  presence  of 
diverse  gentlemen  and  other  inhabitinge  neighbours  within  the 
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towneshipp  of  Duddeley."  The  daughter  and  only  child  of 
this  lady  married  Humble  Ward,  Esq.,  (subsequently  created 
the  first  "  Lord  Ward  and  Baron  of  Birmingham")  who  was 
distinguished  for  his  loyal  adherence  to  the  cause  of  the 
unfortunate  Charles  I.  In  the  chancel  is  also  a  monument  to 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Dixon  (1764),  rector  of  Westfelton  and  Wis- 
tanstowe,  both  in  the  county  of  Salop.  He  was  the  descend- 
ant of  a  respectable  family,  resident  in  this  parish  from  the  time 
of  Henry  VII,  or  earlier,  in  an  ancient  mansion  and  estate, 
which  gave  the  name  to  an  extensive  district  (Dixons— 
latterly  called  Dixon's  Green),  and  who  were  trustees,  for 
more  than  two  centuries,  of  Dudley  Free  School,  from  its 
foundation  in  1562,  participating  also  in  the  introduction 
here  of  the  celebrated  Baxter.  Of  this  family  were  Arthur 
Dixon,  born  about  1500;  one  of  the  original  feoffees,  with  his 
eldest  son  Oliver,  of  Dudley  School,  in  1562;  and  who  was 
buried  October  3rd,  1570,  at  St,  Edmund's  church.  The 
above  Oliver  Dixon  was  a  commissioner  or  juror  in  an  inqui- 
sitio  post  mortem  Edwardi  Sutton,  Baro.  de  Duddeley,  29? 
Junii,  40?  Elizabethse.  His  eldest  son,  Oliver  Dixon,  a  captain 
in  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  on  the  Royal  side,  was  buried 
20th  June,  1682;  whose  eldest  son,  Oliver  Dixon,  mayor  of 
Dudley  in  1690,  was  buried  15th  Mar:  1725.  His  eldest  son, 
Captain  Oliver  Dixon,  died  17th  December,  1738;  at  the 
christening  of  whose  eldest  son,  Oliver  (elder  brother  of  the 
above  Joseph  Dixon)  on  the  20th  May,  1695,  there  were 
present  in  the  church,  as  I  find  by  the  parish  registers,  seven 
of  his  grandfathers  and  grandmothers — viz.,  one  great-grand- 
father, two  great-grandmothers,  two  grandfathers,  and  two 
grandmothers.  One  of  the  descendants  of  this  family  is  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Jervis,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  through  his  mother,  Mary  Ann,  a  daughter 
of  the  late  Oliver  Dixon,  Esq.,  of  Oldswinford,  Senior  Bencher 
of  Gray's  Inn.  Among  other  family  names  I  noticed  here 
(and  which  I  am  induced  to  give,  as  the  church  will  no 
doubt   before  many  years  make   way  for  a  more  sightly  and 
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appropriate  one,  when  these  monuments  may  be  destroyed)  are 
the  following:  Rev.  H.  Antrobus  (1766),  Amphlett,  Badger, 
Bennitt,  Bourne,  of  Tansby  Hall ;  Bradley,  Blews,  Frances 
Beaumont  (1644),  Cartwright ;  Dixon,  of  Horseley  House, 
banker,  and  his  son  Joseph,  who  died  in  1806,  on  his  passage 
from  Madeira;  Finch,  Hodgetts,  Abiathar  Hawkes,  Jones, 
Jessop,  Langford,  Onions,  Price,  Penn,  Parkeshouse,  Simp- 
son, Wainwright,  &c.  The  beadle  (a  jolly-looking  official, 
whose  nasal  promontory  was  well  lined  with  snuff)  informed 
me  that  the  sum  of  £5  had  been  left  for  the  repair  and 
preservation  of  the  Finch  monument,  but  that  although  he 
had  held  office  for  twenty-nine  years  he  had  never  known 
the  fund  to  be  so  applied.  It  appears  that  the  £5  left 
for  the  repair  of  this  monument  is  an  annual  sum  of  £5 
charged  upon  the  mansion  house  of  John  Finch,  Esq.,  in 
Wolverhampton  Street,  Dudley,  which  now  belongs  to,  and 
is  in  the  occupation  of,  Edward  Dixon,  Esq.  It  is  payable 
to  the  vicar  of  Dudley  under  the  will  of  Finch,  but  little  or 
no  part  of  it  seems  to  have  been  spent  upon  the  repair  and 
keeping  in  order  the  family  tablets,  three  in  number,  which  are 
by  no  means  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  The  family  is 
become  extinct  in  Dudley,  and  hence,  probably,  the  neglect ; 
they  were  Unitarian  Dissenters.  The  only  other  monument 
calling  for  remark  is  one  in  which  the  deceased  is  represented 
as  "  having  embarked  in  commercial  life  by  joining  his  brothers 

in  the ,  and  displaying  habits  of  business  which  justified 

his  relatives  and  friends  in  forming  a  high  expectation  of  his 
future  success,  was  prematurely  cut  off"  at  the  age  of  21.  I 
omit  the  name,  out  of  respect  to  the  deceased's  family,  and 
from  a  belief  that  in  the  generally  more  correct  views  of 
religious  matters  w'hich  now  pervade  society,  such  a  piece  of 
unseemly  irreverence  will  not  again  be  exhibited  in  God's 
house.  Are  churches  to  be  show-rooms,  and  monuments  per- 
sonal biographies?  What  has  the  devout  Christian  worshipper 
to  do  with  the  "business  habits"  which  may  have  "justified 
the  relatives  "  of  A,  B,  or  C,  in  "  forming  high  expectations," 
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&c?  Surely  propriety,  if  not  humility,  should  suggest,  that 
in  all  cases  the  least  said  of  the  departed  the  better.  The 
Rev.  E.  L.  Cutts  (in  his  beautiful  work  on  sepulchral  slabs  and 
crosses)  makes  some  apposite  remarks  which  I  cannot  refrain 
from  quoting  here : 

"  In  a  church  at  Chester  is  a  stone  inscribed  '  Hie  jacet  Radulfus;' 
this  may  perhaps  have  been  that  Radulf,  Earl  of  Chester  and  Lincoln, 
of  the  time  of  Henry  and  Stephen,  the  most  powerful  and  renowned  of 
England's  barons,  the  greatest  warrior  of  his  age,  whose  name  was  the 
theme  of  a  hundred  ballads.  There  is  a  noble  simplicity  in  this 
inscription — there  is  a  whole  sermon  on  the  vanity  of  human  greatness 
in  the  words  '  Here  lies  Radulfus!'  Or  this  Radulfus  may  have  been 
some  other  man,  who  left  behind  a  weeping  wife  or  orphan  daughter; 
is  there  not  something  very  touching  in  the  desolation  of  that  grief 
which  could  only  think — Radulfus  is  dead — which  could  only  write 
on  the  stone  lid  of  his  stone  coffin  '  Here  lies  Radulfus.'  But  suppose 
this  Radulfus  to  have  been  a  man  undistinguished  and  uncared  for — 
'Here  lies  Radulfus'  was  sufficient  inscription,  much  better  than 
undeserved  eulogy  or  feigned  lamentations ;  better  to  say  nothing  than 
to  '  lie  dike  an  epitaph.'  " 

It  has  been  the  practice  to  allow  interments  in  St.  Edmund's 
church,  and  I  am  told  that  occasionally  the  effluvia  arising  from 
the  bodies  is  very  offensive. 

The  afternoon  service  which  I  attended  here  presented 
nothing  remarkable,  except  the  great  amount  of  levity  and 
improper  behaviour  going  on  in  what  may  be  justly  described 
as  "  the  whispering  galleries  "  of  this  church,  and  which  did 
not  cease  until,  at  the  commencement  of  the  sermon, 
"  Sleep  crept  from  pew  to  pew." 

By  the  inexhaustible  supply  of  conversation  kept  up  under 
cover  of  the  high  pews  and  almost  inaccessible  galleries  it 
seemed  as  though  the  entire  news  of  the  week  was  under 
discussion.  This  is  indeed  too  frequently  the  case  in  our 
places  of  worship :  school  children  meet  there  but  to  recount 
their  juvenile  adventures,  servant  girls  to  communicate  scan- 
dals and  their  last  amours,  and  young  people  generally  use 
them  but  as  houses  of  rendezvous  or  trysting  places.  To  be 
sure,  in  this  respect,  we  are  not  much  worse  than  our  fore- 
fathers, if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  sample  which  the  inimitable 
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Pepys  gives  us  in  his  "  Diary."     Writing  on  the  6th  of  June, 
1 666,  he  says — 

"  To  our  own  church,  it  being  the  common  fast  day,  and  it  was  just 
before  sermon1 — but  Lord  !  how  all  the  people  in  the  church  stared  upon 
me  to  see  me  whisper  (the  news  of  the  victory  over  the  Dutch  at  sea)  to 
Sir  John  Winnes  and  my  Lady  Pen.  Anon  I  saw  people  stirring  and 
whispering  below,  and  by-and-bye  up  comes  the  sexton  from  my  Lady 
Ford  to  tell  me  the  news  which  /  had  brought,  being  now  sent  into 
the  church  by  Sir  W.  Batten,  in  writing,  and  passed  from  pew  to  pew." 

St.  Edmund's  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  gift  of  the  vicar 
of  Dudley;  value,  £150;  incumbent,  the  Rev.  J.  Davies 
(1844);  clerk,  Mr.  T.  P.  Stokes;  organist,  Mr.  T.  Vanes; 
beadle,  Thomas  Webb ;  sexton,  Edward  Woodall. 

Jfct.  3fatnCi»' £. — This  is  a  handsome  modern  structure,  at 
Eve  Hill,  being  a  district  church  ;  it  was  erected  in  1840, 
the  funds  being  raised  by  subscription,  aided  by  grants  from 
the  Incorporated  and  Diocesan  Societies  and  the  Commissioners 
for  Building  Churches.  There  are  sittings  for  about  1,000 
persons,  and  700  of  the  seats  are  free.  The  edifice  is  in  the 
Early  English  style,  and  has  a  chaste  and  elegant  appearance ; 
the  east  window  is  a  triple  light,  with  stained  glass,  repre- 
senting St.  James  and  different  events  in  the  life  of  Christ ; 
there  is  a  plain  reredos  with  E.E.  arches.  The  roof  is  ©pen ; 
there  are  ample  galleries,  with  a  small  organ  in  that  at  the 
west  end ;  and  the  seats  are  open.  A  wide  space,  or  aisle, 
is  left  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  in  the  centre  of  which 
stands  the  font.  The  effect  of  this  is  good.  The  church  is 
heated  with  hot  water.  There  is  here  a  book  of  the  homilies 
chained  to  a  lectern,  and  I  was  informed  that  the  curate  makes 
use  of  it  in  giving  weekly  lectures  on  Thursday  evenings. 
The  late  Mr.  Bogle,  stationer,  presented  a  set  of  handsome 
service  books  to  this  church.  Incumbent,  Rev.  A.  G.  Davies  ; 
clerk,  Mr.  T.  Bradley  ;  organist,  Mrs.  Harper. 

*t.  |$0l)n'£. — A  district  church  at  Kate's  Hill,  also  erected 
in  1840 — a  period  in  which  the  most  praiseworthy  efforts  were 
made  to  provide  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  enormously 
increasing  population  of  this  important  town  and  its  suburbs. 
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The  funds  for  the  erection  were  derived  in  the  same  manner 
as  those  of  St.  James's,  and  its  form  and  size  are  similar. 
Incumbent,  Rev.  E.  L.  H.  Noot;  clerk,  Cornelius  Webb; 
organist,  Mr.  Gill. 

Jjt.  ^intrrcin'js. — A  church  erected  in  a  commanding 
situation  on  the  top  of  Netherton  Hill ;  it  was  built  by  the 
Parliamentary  Commissioners  in  1830,  at  a  cost  of  about 
£8,000;  contains  1,600  sittings,  of  which  1,100  are  free. 
Lord  Ward  gave  the  land  on  which  this  church  was  built, 
and  otherwise  contributed  largely.  Perpetual  curate,  Rev.  G. 
Traneker;  clerk,  Henry  Weaver. 

<£&U!att0ll  antt  CI)aracteri£ttr3.—  The  Free  Grammar 
School  is  in  a  more  flourishing  condition  than  in  the  majority 
of  towns,  being  an  exception  to  the  almost  universal  curse 
under  which  these  institutions  are  lying.  Judging  from  the 
documents  before  me,  both  feoffees  and  masters  seem  to  aim 
at  perfecting  the  efficiency  of  the  school,  the  most  liberal 
arrangements  having  been  made  to  combine  a  commercial 
with  a  classical  education.  The  annual  income  from  rents 
is  £340 ;  from  trustees  of  a  charity,  £29 ;  and  the  house  and 
school-room  are  valued  at  £100  per  annum.  The  late  head 
master,  the  Rev.  P.  Robinson  (who  held  the  situation  forty -two 
years),  is  allowed  a  pension  of  £150  per  annum.  The  present 
head  master  is  the  Rev.  A.  K.  Thompson ;  second  master, 
Rev.  F.  J.  Fairhead  ;  under  master,  Mr.  John  Henn.  At  a 
quarterly  meeting  of  the  feoffees,  held  on  the  5th  October, 
1849,  the  following  resolution  was  passed:  "The  feoffees,  at 
this  meeting,  offer  their  congratulations  to  the  head  and  second 
master  on  the  prosperous  state  of  the  school,  as  evinced  by  the 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  boys,  which  at  this  time 
amounts  to  90,  according  to  the  list,  with  the  prospect  of  addi- 
tions." The  head  master's  house  is  situate  in  High  Street,  and 
is  large  and  commodious ;  it  will  accommodate  20  boarders, 
each  having  a  separate  bed.  The  school-room,  which  is  at 
the  back  of  the  master's  house,  is  iu  King  Street,  and  will 
accommodate    150   boys. — The   National   School  is  in  Upper 
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King  Street;  it  was  opened  in  1848,  and  the  cost  of  erection 
was  £2,500,  to  which  the  vicar  was  a  liberal  donor ;  the  amount 
was  partly  raised  by  subscription,  and  by  aid  of  the  National 
Society  and  Committee  of  Council,  but  a  balance  of  £500  still 
remains  due  on  the  school.  There  are  about  170  boys  and  130 
girls  in  daily  attendance.  First  master,  E.  Blunden ;  first 
mistress,  Miss  Ann  Cox. — A  Blue  Coat  School  (Taylor's  charity 
— see  St.  Edmund's  Church)  was  founded  here  by  subscription 
in  1708,  and  there  are  now  about  210  boys  in  it.  Part  of  the 
funds  are  applied  to  an  Infants'  School,  in  Stafford  Street, 
and  when  these  young  scholars  arrive  at  seven  years  of  age 
they  are  transferred  to  the  Blue  School,  and  the  girls  to  a 
School  of  Industry,  in  Fisher  Street,  which  consists  of  180 
girls  (see  the  list  of  charities  in  the  account  of  St.  Edmund's 
church)  ;  the  children  are  also  clothed  out  of  the  funds,  aided 
by  small  payments  from  their  parents.  Master,  Mr.  Job 
Bridgwater  ;  assistant  master,  John  Temperley ;  mistress,  Mrs. 
Riley. — Robert  Baylis's  charity  school,  in  Tower  Street,  was 
established  in  1732,  and  liberally  endowed  by  several  of  that 
family  in  succeeding  years,  for  the  education  and  clothing 
of  50  poor  boys.  There  are  at  present  250  boys.  School- 
master, Mr.  Joseph  Pitchfork;  mathematical  schoolmaster, 
Rev.  J.  Palmer. — Cartwright's  school,  for  the  education  of 
poor  girls,  numbers  about  40  children.  Mrs.  Woodall,  school- 
mistress.— The  schools  in  connection  with  the  various  churches 
are  as  follows: — St.  Edmund's:  9G  boys;  schoolmaster,  Mr. 
John  Sluter.  St.  John's  :  65  boys  and  120  girls  in  day  school, 
and  40  boys  and  50  girls  in  Sunday  school ;  schoolmaster, 
Mr.  Hagglinton;  mistress,  Miss  Boughey.  St.  James's:  160 
boys  and  girls,  including  the  infant  school ;  mistress,  Mary 
Ann  Cartwright ;  superintendent  of  Sunday  school,  Mr.  T. 
Bradley.  St.  Andrew's:  200  boys  and  150  girls. — There  are 
besides  a  multitude  of  schools  attached  to  the  Dissenting  places 
of  worship:  Old  VVesleyan  chapel,  King  Street,  190  boys  and 
170  girls  ;  Unitarian  chapel,  Wolverhampton  Street,  150  girls  ; 
Independent  chapel,  King  Street,  320  boys  and  280  girls  in 
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Sunday  school,  and  290  boys  and  50  girls  in  day  school 
(Lancasterian)  in  Stafford  Street ;  Methodist  chapel,  Wolver- 
hampton Street,  436  children. 

Here  then  is  an  aggregate  of  educational  means  which  does 
honour  to  the  practical  benevolence  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Dudley ;  and  although  these  means  are  unquestionably  inade- 
quate to  the  requirements  of  the  rising  population,  I  have 
seeu  but  few  large,  bustling,  commercial  towns,  where  so  great 
a  proportion  of  the  public  buildings  consists  of  schools,  several 
of  them  having  been  recently  erected,  and  as  well  in  a  tasteful 
as  a  substantial  style. 

Much  has  been  done  of  late  to  ameliorate  and  improve  the 
condition  of  the  lower  orders,  and  among  these  efforts  must 
be  particularly  named  "  The  Poor  People's  Club,"  established 
by  the  present  vicar.  The  principle  of  this  club  is  to  receive, 
and  put  out  to  interest,  the  deposits  of  the  poor,  and  to  supply 
them  with  money  as  emergencies  may  arise,  by  means  of 
tickets  with  counterfoils,  which  may  be  spent  at  any  shop  in 
the  parish.  This  institution  is  framed  on  the  most  liberal 
scale,  no  person  being  excluded  on  account  of  religious  opinions, 
and,  if  properly  supported  by  the  parishioners,  it  would  tend 
greatly  to  improve  the  morals,  habits,  and  social  condition  of 
the  poor.  Nearly  GOO  depositors,  from  one  penny  to  U  pound, 
had  joined  the  club  last  Christmas. 

The  schoolmaster  and  the  Sunday  school  teacher  have  con- 
siderably lessened  the  amount  of  ignorance  at  one  time  existing 
in  this  neighbourhood,  yet  there  are  still  traces  of*  it  to  be 
found  here  and  there.  Among  the  superstitions  of  Dudley  is 
one  very  common,  even  with  some  of  the  more  respectable 
classes — that  is,  of  not  allowing  a  female  to  be  the  first  person 
to  enter  the  house  on  a  New  Year's  morning,  for  fear  of 
having  bad  luck  all  the  year.  A  case  of  this  kind  occurred 
so  late  as  January  1,  1850,  when  a  woman,  who  was  engaged 
to  go  to  a  respectable  house  to  wash  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  was  enjoined  to  take  with  her  one  of  her  children, 
a   boy,  and    let  him    enter   the  house  first !      The   children 
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here  (boys)  make  a  good  thing  of  this  superstitious  notion 
by  going  round  to  all  the  houses  early  in  the  morning  and 
chaunting  some  most  delectable  poetry  about  wishing  "fat 
pigs  in  the  stye,"  and  "cellars  full  of  beer,"  and  the  first 
house  in  which  they  see  a  light  they  make  for,  and 
generally  get  rewarded  with  a  small  coin.  Some  of  the 
boys  carry  this  to  such  an  extent  that,  where  they  are 
known,  they  make  quite  a  business  thing  of  it  by  visiting 
their  "customers"  the  day  before,  and  taking  orders  to 
come  on  the  morrow  morning  to  "  let  the  new  year  in." 
As  soon  as  the  clock  has  denoted  "  the  witching  hour  of  mid- 
night," groups  of  parties  go  round,  singing  hymns,  accompanied 
with  music.  This  is  all  well  enough,  but  the  worst  part  of 
the  performance  is  in  the  young  urchins  chaunting  at  your 
door  their  ditty  about  half  a  dozen  times  over,  and  at  the  end 
of  each  stanza  giving  your  door-knocker  a  number  of  raps, 
pitched  at  so  loud  a  rate  as  effectually  to  put  "  nature's  soft 
nurse  "  to  flight  for  the  remainder  of  the  night. 

From  time  immemorial  a  custom  has  been  observed  amongst 
the  colliers  of  the  Dudley  coal  fields,  that  in  the  event  of  a 
fatal  accident  to  any  of  the  colliers,  the  rest  of  the  men  and 
boys  engaged  in  the  same  pit  immediately  ceased  from  working 
until  the  body  was  buried.  They  were  also  allowed  a  certain 
sum  of  money  to  spend  among  themselves  for  drink,  called 
"dead  money."  This  was  always  spent  at  a  public-house, 
and  very  improper  scenes  were  often  the  result.  Afterwards 
they  attended  the  funeral  to  the  grave,  and  then  resumed  their 
work.  This  custom  is  now  nearly  broken  through,  but  it  is 
still  observed  in  some  few  collieries  in  the  district.  The 
general  custom  now  is,  that  in  the  event  happening  as  above, 
the  Field  (that  is  the  proprietor  of  the  colliery)  provides  the 
coffin,  the  butty  collier  (that  is  the  principal  man  under  the 
master  of  the  colliery,  and  who  engages  the  men,  and  is,  in 
fact,  the  major  domo  of  the  works,  although  he  himself  is  as 
black  and  as  dirty  as  the  colliers,  but  a  little  better  dressed) 
pays  the  expenses  of  the  funeral,  such  as  the  fees,  eating  and 
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drinking,  &c. ;  the  widow  is  afterwards  allowed  a  small  sum 
per  week  from  the  Field  (if  the  colliery  continues  long  enough 
at  work)  for  each  child  so  long  as  she  continues  a  widow.  This 
is  the  general  custom,  but  at  some  of  the  collieries  it  is  in 
some  respects  different.  Many  of  the  collieries  are  under  the 
superintendence  of  "butties"  who  are  religious  characters, 
and  where  this  is  the  case  the  colliers  are  kept  under  strict 
discipline.  The  custom  with  them  is  to  devote  (in  the  pit) 
at  breakfast  time  about  half-an-hour  to  prayer  and  the  singing 
of  a  hymn ;  this  is  done  every  morning.  Also  the  rule  is, 
that  any  man  that  calls  his  fellow  workman  a  "  liar,"  or  says 
to  him  "  it  is  a  lie,"  while  at  work  in  the  pit,  is  deprived  of 
his  day's  beer.  These  good  rules  are  only  observed  where  the 
"  butties  "  are  religious  characters. 

Another  very  general  peculiarity  of  this  district  remains  to 
be  told.  The  lower  orders,  such  as  the  colliers  and  others,  are 
very  little  known  by  their  Christian  and  surnames,  but  have 
mostly  a  nickname,  which  they  constantly  use  in  daily  inter- 
course. One  of  the  most  difficult  things  for  a  stranger  is  to  go 
amongst  them  to  find  out  either  a  residence  or  inhabitant, 
and  inquire  for  them  by  their  proper  name.  A  lawyer's  emis- 
sary may  as  well  attempt  to  serve  a  legal  process  or  a  subpoena 
in  the  midst  of  a  Hottentot  kraal  as  upon  these  South  Staf- 
fordshire miners.  A  proof  of  this  occurred  recently  in  the 
Bail  Court,  London,  in  the  case  "  Hill  v.  Partridge,"  when 
Mr.  Dowdeswell  moved,  before  Mr.  Justice  Patteson,  for  a 
rule  to  show  cause  why  a  peremptory  undertaking  to  proceed 
to  trial  should  not  be  enlarged.  The  learned  gentleman  moved 
on  an  affidavit  declaring  the  fact  that  he  was  unable  to  find  a 
material  witness,  whose  evidence  was  indispensably  necessary 
for  establishing  his  claim.  The  name  of  the  witness  was  John 
Thomas.  He  was  a  miner,  working  in  the  Oak  Farm  mines, 
near  Dudley,  but  the  plaintiff  was  ignorant  of  his  nickname, 
by  which  he  was  known  amongst  his  own  fraternity.  Miners, 
the  affidavits  stated,  were  only  known  to  each  other  by  these 
soubriquets,  and  until  the  plaintiff  discovered  John  Thomas's 
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fictitious  cognomen  it  would   be  impossible  to  find  him  out. 
The  application  was  granted. 

A  friend  informs  me  of  a  curious  circumstance  in  connection 
with  a  place  called  Old  Hill,  where,  from  reading  the  Christian 
names,  you  might  suppose  you  were  in  a  Jewish  colony. 
Solomons,  Elis,  and  Issachars,  were  there  by  the  dozen,  and 
he  believes  that  every  tribe  of  Israel  was  represented.  Habak- 
kuk  and  Ichabod  were  to  be  met  with,  and  "  Galileo  Napthali 
Dunn  "  so  tickled  his  fancy  that  he  made  a  note  of  it ;  these 
people,  however,  were  nailers. 

CI)C  Cattle,  CabcrttS,  airtl  ^rtnrii.— These  magnificent 
"  lions  "  of  Dudley  must  not  be  allowed  to  pass  sub  silentio, 
for  they  are  of  a  character  too  rare  to  be  left  unnoticed  even 
in  an  eeclesiological  tour.  Tradition  assigns  the  erection  of 
Dudley  Castle,  about  the  year  700,  to  a  renowned  Saxon,  Dodo. 
The  family,  I  believe,  like  the  bird  known  to  naturalists  by  that 
name,  is  extinct,  and  have  left  hardly  a  trace  behind  them  save 
the  name,  the  great  Dodo  having  stood  sponsor  to  the  then 
infant  town  of  Dudley,  lying  under  the  shadow  of  his  castle 
walls :  and  hence  the  name  of  Dodo's  Ley,  or  Dudley,  to  this 
day.  Dodo  was  Earl  of  Coventry;  and  the  Lady  Godiva, 
who  is  celebrated  for  having  once  taken  an  airing,  not  for  her 
own  but  her  people's  benefit,  is  said  to  have  been  a  descendant 
of  his.  Some  documents  set  forth  that  "Dudd's  wife"  was 
daughter  to  Edward  Ironside,  and  gave  birth  to  Athelstan, 
who  built  the  castle  of  Dudley.  My  readers  may  choose 
which  of  these  accounts  they  please.  Habingdon  (who  for  his 
share  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot  was  confined  to  Worcestershire) 
says—"  I  shall  leave  it  to  some  other  to  show  howe  great  Dodo, 
that  famous  Saxon,  raysed  heere  above  nyne  hundred  yeares 
agoe  thys  stronge  fortification,  and  how  Fitz-Asculphi,  in  the 
Conqueror's  rayne,  possessed  the  same ;  and  after,  the  Somery, 
whose  armes  heere  and  elsewheare  publishe  theyre  large 
revenues,  and  theyre  Barony  enoblished  with  the  most  hon- 
ourable order  of  the  garter,  theyre  singular  eminency ;  then 
howe  Sir  Richard  Sutton,  marrying  with  theyre  coheyre,  leafte 
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it  to  his  posterity,  from  whom  the  nowe  Lord  Dudley  injoyethe 
it,  who  receavinge  a  lustier  allso  from  his  mother,  daughter 
of  that  renowned  Earl  of  Derby,  whose  charity,  bounty,  and 
exceedinge  hospitality,  our  chronicles  doe  testify,  hathe  by 
his  pregnancy  of  witt  and  other  good  partes  bewtified  his 
worthy  family." 

The  castle,  with  the  other  princely  possessions,  came  to  the 
Ward  family  by  the  marriage  of  Humble  Ward  with  the 
granddaughter  of  Edward  De  Sutton,  the  last  heir  male  to 
the  estates.  This  was  in  1 644 ;  and  Humble  Ward,  who  had 
been  jeweller  to  the  Queen,  was  created  Lord  Ward  and  Baron 
of  Birmingham.  The  line  of  Ward  has  been  traced  back  to 
the  year  1391,  when  Simon  Warde  was  so  celebrated  for 
martial  achievements  as  to  be  honourably  noticed  by  Richard 
the  Second. 

No  great  historical  event  is  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  castle  until  the  period  of  the  Civil  Wars  in  the  time  of  the 
first  Charles,  when  it  was  strengthened  under  the  direction  of 
Sir  Thomas  Leveson,  the  governor,  and  was  gallantly  defended 
by  Colonel  Beaumont  against  the  Parliamentarian  troops  until 
relieved  by  a  detachment  of  the  King's  forces  from  Worcester. 
The  authorities  on  this  latter  point  are  unsatisfactory ;  there  is 
no  doubt,  however,  that  ultimately  this  important  fortress  was 
surrendered  to  Sir  W.  Brereton,  though  on  conditions  so 
lenient  as  to  prove  that  the  resources  of  the  garrison  were  by 
no  means  exhausted,  or  its  pride  greatly  humbled.  Among 
other  stipulations  it  was  specified  that  all  those  who  would 
then  consent  to  live  peaceably  at  their  own  homes  should  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  their  property  unmolested,  and  those  who  pre- 
ferred cultivating  their  loyalty  on  another  shore  should  have 
passes  granted  them  for  that  purpose ;  while  the  officers  and 
soldiers  who  chose  to  go  to  join  other  garrisons  were  accom- 
modated with  carriages ;  no  abuse  was  to  be  offered  them,  nor 
were  they  to  be  forced  to  inarch  more  than  ten  miles  a  day. 

The  castle  was  then   dismantled,  but  subsequently  it   was 
restored  sufficiently  to  become  the  occasional  residence  of  the 
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noble  Baron  Ward,  until  July,  1750,  when,  with  the  exception 
of  its  massive  walls,  it  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  The  stu- 
pendous pile  had  long  been  denominated  "  the  castle  in  the 
woods,"  on  account  of  the  sylvan  scenery  around  it ;  and  fine, 
no  doubt,  was  its  appearance  when,  seated  as  a  monarch  on  a 
throne,  it  overlooked  the  valleys  in  peaceful  security;  but  never 
perhaps  was  it  so  magnificent  a  spectacle  as  when  illuminated  by 
the  consumption  of  its  own  glories,  it  gleamed  far  and  wide— a 
sublime  though  melancholy  pageant  of  departing  grandeur ! 
Its  coronal  of  battlemented  towers  was  broken — its  ceilings  of 
vermillion  and  floors  of  cedar  served  but  to  complete,  as  fuel, 
its  fall,  and  tell  the  counties  which  beheld  the  terrific  sight 
that  one  of  their  proudest  ornaments  was  passing  away.  There 
is  a  legend  that  the  fire  was  accidentally  occasioned  by  a  gang 
of  coiners  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  carrying  on  their  illicit 
occupation  within  the  walls  of  the  castle  (keeping  at  bay  all 
interference  by  fostering  the  delusion  that  the  place  was 
haunted),  and  thus  their  trade  was  put  an  end  to.  The  once 
celebrated  antiquary,  Grose  (who  was  himself  humorously 
quizzed  by  Burns),  treats  this  legend  with  ridicule.  One 
source  of  conjecture  that  the  disaster  was  the  result  of  design 
existed  when  Booker  wrote  his  history  of  the  castle  in  1825, 
on  a  wall  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  to  the  refectory,  in  these 
unfinished  lines — 

"  Water  went  round  it  to  garde  it  from  the  foe  : 
The  fire  shall  burn  it " 

These  lines  were  rudely  carved  upon  a  stone  about  six  feet 
from  the  ground,  but  I  suppose  the  softness  of  the  stone  has 
now  rendered  it  illegible,  as  I  could  not  perceive  it.  The  words 
"  The  fire  shall  burn  it "  seem  expressive  of  a  threat  intended 
to  have  been  carried  out.  The  incendiary  engraver  seems  to 
have  been  interrupted  in  his  task,  which  he  would  no  doubt 
have  completed  thus : 

"  Water  went  round  it,  to  guard  it  from  the  foe : 
The  tire  shall  burn  it,  and  lay  its  towers  low." 
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The  visitor  to  the  castle  first  ascends  a  steep  path  (the  castle 
being  situated  high  on  a  rock  and  surrounded  by  dark  woods) 
to  the  warder's  tower,  and  passing  under  its  massive  arch,  the 
ancient  and  ponderous  keep  immediately  arrests  his  attention, 
but  before  he  arrives  at  this  part  of  the  ruins  he  will  go  through 
the  grand  court  entrance,  or  triple  gate,  which  was  apparently 
of  amazing  strength  —  indeed,  quite  impregnable  before  the 
invention  of  "  villainous  saltpetre."  The  stabling  extends  from 
the  gateway  to  the  keep  terrace.  A  part  of  the  walls  of  the 
keep  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  original  masonry  of  the 
castle,  being  either  Saxon  or  early  Norman  (the  other  portions 
of  the  ruins  are  of  later  date);  it  is  entered  by  two  gateways, 
and,  as  well  as  the  grand  entrance,  has  a  formidable  portcullis, 
and  underneath  are  a  vault  and  dungeons.  Here,  indeed,  the 
imagination  required  but  little  stretching  to  remind  one  of  the 
days  of  bows  and  arrows,  scaling  ladders  and  battering  rams, 
molten  lead  and  the  horrid  donjon,  where  a  lingering  or  bar- 
barous death  too  often  awaited  the  ill-fated  prisoner,  dragged 
into  battle,  probably  against  his  will,  by  the  caprice  or  tyranny 
of  his  feudal  lord.  From  the  battlemented  summit,  which  is 
reached  by  a  spiral  staircase,  the  stranger  is  presented  with  one 
of  the  most  astonishing  views  over  a  large  tract  of  country  that 
mining,  manufacturing,  and  commercial  industry  can  present 
even  in  Great  Britain,  extending  as  far  as  Birmingham,  Hales- 
owen, and  the  Gent,  Malvern,  Abberley,  and  Clee  Hills. 

Among  the  remains  of  the  castle  still  in  existence  are  the 
great  kitchen,  with  its  immense  fire-places  and  the  buttery 
hatch  (through  which  the  viands  were  conveyed) ;  the  jus- 
tice hall ;  the  cellaring  and  the  grand  hall  above,  which 
is  of  enormous  dimensions.  In  this  hall  was  formerly  an 
oak  table,  seventeen  yards  long  and  one  broad,  of  one  entire 
plank,  which  originally  measured  twenty-five  yards,  but  being 
too  long  for  the  intended  place,  the  superfluous  part  was  cut 
off  and  made  into  a  table  for  the  hall  of  Thomas  Corbyn,  Esq., 
of  Corbyn  Hall.  The  tree  from  which  the  plank  was  taken 
grew  in  the  new  park  at  Dudley,  and  was  said  to  have  con- 
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tained  upwards  of  one  hundred  tons  of  timber.     A  tree  which 
could  have  produced  seventy-five  feet  of  straight  plank,  a  yard 
wide,  was  certainly  worthy  of  any  forest  in  the  old  world.     But 
little  remains  of  the  chapel  are  seen;    enough,  however,  to 
show  its  decorated  Gothic  character.     There  are  a  number  of 
rooms,  ante-rooms,  vaults,  passages,  towers,  and  gateways,  still 
standing,  besides  those  before-mentioned.     "  It  must  be  a  dull 
imagination,"  says  Hugh  Miller,  "  that  a  scene  so  imposing  as 
that  presented  by  the  old  castle  does  not  set  in  motion;    its 
gloomy   vaults   and   vast   halls — its  huge  kitchen  and  roomy 
chapel — its  deep  fosse  and  tall  rampart— its  strong  portcullised 
gateway  and  battered  keep— are  all  suggestive  of  the  past— of 
many  a  picturesque  group  of  human  creatures,  impressed,  like 
the  building  in  which  they  fed  and   fought,  worshipped  and 
made  merry,  with    the  character  of    a   by-gone  age.      The 
deserted  apartments,  as  one  saunters  through  the.m,  become 
crowded  with  life ;  the  grey,  cold,  evanished  centuries,  assume 
warmth  and  colour."     The  site  of  the  castle  is  high  on  a  rock 
of  limestone,  from  whence  its  ancient  grey  towers  are  con- 
spicuous for  many  miles  round.      I   would  have  preferred  a 
visit  to  the  spot  in  loneliness  and  solitude,  for  the  voices  of  the 
many  thousands  who  on  this  day  thronged  beneath  the  shadow 
of  these  venerable  walls  seemed  "  but  to  flout  the  ruins  grey  ;" 
yet,  despite  the  interruption,  the  occasion  was  one  of  exquisite 
enjoyment,  as,  looking  down  from  the  frowning  keep,  over  a 
vast  extent  of  country,  swarming  with  a  busy  population,  and 
filled  with  the  products  of  human  industry,  I  contrasted  the 
times  of  the  noble  Dodo  with  those  of  the  British  Association's 
visit,  and  thought  of  the  awful  interval,  which,  like  a  yawning 
gulf,  lay  between  the  period  of  the  Saxon  chieftain  and  that 
of  the  "Silurian  King"  (Sir  R.  Murchison). 

"  Methought  I  heard  the  sound  of  time  long  passed 
Still  murmuring  o'er  us,  in  the  lofty  void 
Of  these  dark  towers,  like  the  ringing  voices 
Of  those  who  long  within  their  graves  have  slept." 

Of  the  many  extensive  and  interesting  lime  caverns  which 
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undermine  the  castle  hill,  I  visited  hut  one — the  new  basin 
cavern,  which  is  in  truth  a  subterranean  marvel — grand, 
unearthly,  awful  !  Thousands  of  well-dressed  people,  who  had 
been  attracted  to  the  place  by  the  visit  of  the  Association,  were 
rushing  down  the  ravine  which  leads  to  this  principal  cavern. 
I  joined  in  the  stream,  and  we  descended.  The  vivid  impres- 
sion occasioned  by  the  first  view  of  this  stupendous  temple 
can  only  be  compared  to  that  of  a  gorgeous  dream — a  tale  of 
Arabian  splendour — a  fiction  of  the  youthful  mind,  never  to  be 
eradicated.  The  cavern  is  the  greatest  part  of  a  mile  in  length, 
and  its  roof,  which  slopes  at  an  acute  inclination,  is  supported 
by  huge  columns  of  limestone  left  in  the  working.  At  the 
bottom,  far  beneath  the  galleries  on  which  the  spectators 
walked,  is  a  canal  (for  the  transport  of  lime),  the  waters  of 
which  reflected  the  light  of  eighteen  thousand  candles,  arranged 
along  the  sides  of  the  cavern,  and  which  served  to  reveal  the 
enormous  proportions  of  the  place.  Along  this  canal  boats 
were  dimly  seen  moving  to  and  fro,  reminding  one  of  the 
Stygian  pool,  with  old  Charon  ferrying  disembodied  spirits  to 
their  eternal  destination.  The  galleries  were  crowded  with 
thousands  of  spectators,  who,  at  the  call  of  attention  from  Mr. 
Smith's  trumpet,  awaited  with  eager  expectation  an  address 
from  Sir  Roderick  Murchison.  The  "  Silurian  King,"  who  has 
extended  his  domain  and  his  system  of  classification  throughout 
the  civilised  world,  took  his  station  above  the  people,  on  the 
steep  side  of  the  cave,  with  hammer  in  hand,  a  Tyrolese  hat 
and  feather  on  his  head,  and  a  plaid  over  his  shoulder — the 
identical  dress  in  which  he  had  recently  explored  the  Alps. 
During  his  address,  blue,  green,  and  red  lights  were  occasion- 
ally fired  in  various  parts  of  the  cavern,  throwing  forward  its 
huge  columns  in  massive  relief,  revealing  the  remoter  limits 
of  the  excavations,  and  imparting  an  unearthly  halo  to  the 
countenances  of  the  assembled  multitude,  all  bent  towards 
"the  king"  as  the  central  object.  Michael  Angelo  might 
have  studied  such  a  scene  with  advantage  before  he  painted 
his  great  frescoes  in  the  Vatican.     But  here  my  description 
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must  terminate,  despite  the  difficulty  of  tearing  oneself  from 
this  scene  of  colossal  grandeur — 

"  Facilis  descensus  Averni, 
Sed  revocare  gradum,  superasque  evadere  ad  auras, 
Hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est." 

To  Lord  Ward,  as  also  to  Mr.  Richard  Smith  (his  lordship's 
principal  agent)  and  the  committee  of  management,  the  thanks 
of  the  public  are  due  for  this  and  many  subsequent  opportu- 
nities of  rich  enjoyment. 

The  ruins  of  the  ancient  priory  are  situate  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  castle,  for  the  occupants  of  which  it  formerly 
served  as  a  place  of  sepulture.  The  priory  was  founded 
{temp.  Henry  II)  by  Gervase  Paganel,  the  then  lord,  and  was 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  church  dedicated  to  St. 
James.  The  monks  were  of  the  Cluniac  order  from  Wen- 
lock;  the  rules  of  which  order  were  very  rigid..  Besides 
some  detached  windows  and  arches,  the  principal  walls  of 
the  chapel,  with  its  western  doorway,  pointed,  and  beautifully 
carved,  are  still  remaining,  covered  with  ivy.  On  each  side, 
near  the  outer  walls,  is  a  stone  coffin,  the  one  eight  feet  long, 
cut  in  the  form  of  a  body,  and  the  other  in  a  ruder  shape,  like 
a  trough ;  there  is  also  a  stone  effigy,  reax-ed  against  the  wall, 
with  the  hands  uplifted  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  and  the  legs 
broken  off.  There  was  formerly  a  stone  coffin  here,  the  hollow 
of  which  was  said  to  be  eight  feet  in  length,  and  being  cut 
in  the  shape  of  the  human  body,  it  was  presumed  the  corpse 
must  have  been  the  same  length.  It  had  also  an  effigy  of 
equal  size.  It  is  not  certain  that  either  of  the  coffins  above- 
mentioned  is  the  one  alluded  to,  but  from  some  gigantic 
human  bones  which  have  been  recently  found  under  the  soil 
it  is  believed  that  the  size  of  the  corpse  was  not  exaggerated. 
Thus,  of  even  the  proud  Paganels,  Somerys,  and  Suttons,  the 
vestiges  are  uncertain,  and  human  ambition  receives  a  check 
by  reflecting  that  neither  wealth  nor  power  can  secure  the 
undisturbed  repose  of  our  bones,  or  prevent  the  consignment  of 
our  memory  to  oblivion.     A  carriage-way  now  passes  through 
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the  consecrated  spot,  once  the  resting  place  of  the  lords  of 
Dudley,  and  ere  long  the  fabric  itself  will  have  disappeared 
"  like  frostwork  in  the  morning  ray  " — 

"  Each  gothic  arch,  memorial  stone, 
And  long  dim  lofty  aisle  be  gone, 
And  lingering  last,  deception  dear, 
The  choir's  high  sounds  die  on  the  ear." 


ITitth  Jfialttttit. 

"  Oh !  it  pities  us, 
To  see  these  antique  towers  and  hallow'd  walls 
Split  with  the  winter's  frost  or  mould'ring  down, 
Their  very  ruins  ruined ;  the  crush'd  pavement, 
Time's  marble  register,  deep  o'ergrown 
With  hemlock,  or  rank  fumatory,  hides, 
Together  with  their  perishable  mould, 
The  brave  man's  trophies  and  the  good  man's  praise, 
Envying  the  worth  of  buried  ancestry." 


SpSKSHE  ruins  of  this  interesting  church  stand  in  a  romantic 
||  (|£  H  and  beautiful  spot  about  an  hour's  walk  from  her  more 
iilSSji  venerable  and  celebrated  sister,  the  abbey  of  Great 
Malvern,  and  at  the  base  of  that  portion  of  the  chain  of  hills 
which  is  surmounted  by  the  well-known  British  encampment. 
The  origin  of  this  religious  house  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
neighbouring  priory.  In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries 
it  seems  that  the  monks  of  Worcester,  being  somewhat  too 
thick  on  their  own  ground,  adopted  the  system  of  transplanta- 
tion, sending  forth  small  congregations  to  colonise  the  neigh- 
bouring districts :  two  of  these  societies  of  Benedictines,  with 
the  sagacity  which  usually  marked  the  monastic  orders,  selected 
situations  most  favoured  by  nature,  penetrated  the  extensive 
wilderness  of  Malvern,  and  founded  monasteries,  intending  to 
live  as  hermits  and  aspiring  to  great  perfection.  In  this  way 
the  monastery  of  Great  Malvern  was  founded  about  the  year 
1083,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  and  that  of  Little  Malvern  in 
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1171,  dedicated  to  St.  Gyles.  To  show,  however,  that  a  life  of 
seclusion  from  the  world  is  not  at  all  times  the  most  secure 
from  danger,  or  the  most  eligible  for  the  practice  of  religion, 
I  may  state  that  William  de  Ledebury,  the  prior  of  Great 
Malvern,  1279,  was  deprived  of  his  office,  being  charged  with 
atrocious  crimes,  "  invenit  priorem  illegitimum,  dilapidatorem, 
irregularem  fornicationis,  adulterie  et  incestus  criminibus,  non 
minus  quam  cum  viginti  et  duabus  mulieribus  notori  defama- 
tum."  Bishop  Alcock,  who  rebuilt  the  church  of  Little  Mal- 
vern about  the  year  1480,  also  bears  witness  to  the  depraved 
state  of  morals  in  that  monastery,  in  his  epistle  to  the  prior 
and  convent  written  at  Bewdley  in  1482  :  "  And  as  it  is  notory 
knowen  through  all  my  diocyse,  to  the  grete  displeasure  of 
Godd,  disworship  of  the  church,  and  slaunder  to  the  religion 
of  the  blessed  patrone  thereof,  Saynt  Bennet,  and  many  other 
innumerable  blessed  confessors  of  the  same,  the  .myslyvyng 
and  dissolute  governance  of  the  bretheryn  that  hath  been 
inhabite  yn  the  place  of  Lyttel  Malverne,  beyng  of  my  fun- 
dacyon  and  patronage;  the  rules  of  that  holy  religion  not 
observed  ne  kept  but  rather  the  seide  bretheryn  yn  all  their 
demeanaunce  hath  byn  vagabunde  and  lyved  lyck  laymen,  to 
the  pernicious  example  of  all  cristen  men,  and  therefore  it  is 
a  great  presumcion,  that  the  great  ruyne  of  the  church  and 
place,  the  decaye  of  lyvelode,  and  the  grete  poverty  that  the 
said  place  hath  be  now  late  yn,  was  that  Godd  withdrew  his 
grace  and  benefytes,  and  for  the  mysgydyng  thereof  was  not 
pleased."  The  bishop  then  goes  on  to  exhort  them,  sub  pcena 
excommunicatinnis,  to  observe  the  service  of  God,  node  dieqne, 
"and  that  none  of  the  bretheryn  go  into  the  towne  or  the 
feldes  without  an  urgent  cause,  licence  asked  and  obteigned 
of  the  prior,  and  yet  that  he  that  shall  be  soe  licenced  have 
a  felow  with  him."  After  the  dissolution  of  this  monastery, 
in  1534,  it  was  granted,  together  with  the  lands  and  perpetual 
advowson  of  the  church,  to  John  Russell.  The  heiress  of  this 
family  was  married  to  Thomas  Berrington,  Esq.,  and  had  issue 
Elizabeth,  who  married  Thomas  Williams,  of  Trellynnie,  co. 
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Fliut;  their  offspring  was  Mary  Williams  (1780),  who  it  is  said 
was  the  last  of  the  blood  of  the  celebrated  Owen  Glendwr. 
The  present  patron  is  Mr.  Berrington,  a  minor.  The  late  Mr. 
Berrington  was  a  son  of  Mr.  Berrington,  of  Wintercote,  in  the 
county  of  Hereford.  He  inherited  Little  Malvern  estate  under 
the  will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Wakeman,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Williams, 
who  was  a  Russell.  The  patron,  being  a  Roman  Catholic,  is 
of  course  unable  ostensibly  to  present,  but  exercises  his  nomi- 
nation through  Earl  Somers. 

Little  Malvern  has  long  been  a  parish  almost  given  up  to 
Popery :  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  the  cottage  and  dwellings 
have  been  filled  by  acknowledged  Papists,  or  by  those  who 
would  readily  become  so.  A  patron  of  a  living,  who  is  at  the 
same  time  almost  sole  proprietor  of  the  lands,  can  do  much 
to  propagate  his  own  peculiar  faith  by  having  tenants  of  his 
own  persuasion;  and  in  addition  to  this,  I  understand  that  a 
lady  who  resides  here,  and  who  was  formerly  a  member  of  the 
Established  Church,  compasses  sea  and  land  to  make  proselytes, 
and  attends  mass  almost  daily.  A  manse  has  been  erected  on 
some  land  left  by  the  late  Mrs.  Wakeman  to  the  priests  of 
the  Benedictine  order,  which  is  occupied  by  the  Rev.  W.  Scott, 
chaplain  to  Mr.  Berrington,  who  receives  Roman  Catholics  as 
boarders.  The  population  is  small,  and  the  children  of  church- 
men are  educated  at  the  Wells  National  Schools.  The  children 
used  to  attend  Little  Malvern  church  before  the  church  at  the 
Wells  was  built.  Six  children  from  the  parish  of  Little 
Malvern  are  free  to  attend  the  grammar  school  at  Colwall,  by 
the  will  of  Humphrey  Walwyn,  Esq.,  the  founder  of  Colwall 
school,  bearing  date  1612.  Before  the  Wells  district  church 
was  built,  the  visitors  of  that  place  used  to  attend  Little 
Malvern  church ;  and  even  now,  as  I  am  informed,  some 
families  go  there. 

Thank  Heaven,  the  Inquisition  is  not  likely  to  re-establish  its 
priestly  power  in  England,  or  the  author  of  this  sketch  might 
have  a  few  faggots  devoted  to  him  which  will  now  be  applied 
to  a  far  more  useful  purpose ;  but  as  things  exist  at  present  at 
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Little  Malvern,  I  cannot  withold  the  expression  of  my  astonish- 
ment at  the  anomaly  of  witnessing,  in  a  Protestant  country,  a 
church  of  the  established  religion  almost  entirely  given  up  to 
the  genius  of  Popery.  The  first  thing  which  met  my  eye  on 
entering  the  churchyard  was  a  multitude  of  little  wooden 
crosses  stuck  in  the  ground  here  and  there  to  distinguish 
Catholic  corpses  from  Protestant  ones.  Not  that  I  object  to 
the  cross,  as  a  memorial  for  the  dead — it  was  the  earliest  as 
it  is  the  most  simple  and  appropriate  emblem  of  the  Christian 
faith :  the  cathedral  and  the  humblest  rural  church  rest  alike 
under  its  hallowed  shade,  it  everywhere  presents  itself  to 
admonish  and  stimulate  the  soldiers  of  Christ,  and  is  the  most 
fitting  monument  of  those  who  have  finished  their  probation 
and  whose  "flesh  is  resting  in  hope"  of  that  better  life,  the 
assurance  of  which  is  grounded  ou  the  efficacy  of  that  sacrifice 
offered  for  us  upon  it.  It  is  not  this,  it  is  the  distinction  which 
I  complain  of — a  distinction  which,  as  I  am  informed,  (though 
I  trust  my  informant  is  in  error)  is  to  be  carried  out  still  further 
by  the  partition  of  the  burying  ground,  so  that  the  ashes  of  the 
Protestants  may  not  henceforth  defile  those  of  Romanists.  On 
the  pavement  and  north  wall  of  the  chancel  are  some  beauti- 
ful and  elaborate  monumental  brass  crosses,  floriated,  with 
inscriptions  to  deceased  members  of  the  Berrington  and 
Wakeman  family,  commencing  "  Of  your  charity  pray  for  the 

soul  of ."     Under  the  nose  of  Henry  of  Exeter  this  might 

probably  smell  as  grateful  as  the  odour  of  incense,  but  surely 
the  more  evangelical  Henry  of  Worcester  cannot  be  aware  of 
the  circumstance.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  primitive 
church  did  not  discourage  praying  for  the  dead.  To  this  I 
answer  that  in  process  of  time  the  practice  was  found  to  have 
led  to  such  flagrant  error  and  abuse  that  our  Reformers  very 
properly  suppressed  it.  And  if,  as  Sir  Richard  Steele  affirms, 
the  difference  between  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Church  of 
England  is,  that  the  former  is  infallible  and  the  latter  always 
in  the  right,  here  is  at  least  one  point  or  principle  affirmed,  on 
which,  by  the  very  genius  of  the  Reformation,  the  two  churches 
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can  never  agree.     Why,  then,  should  a  patron  be  permitted 
to  inscribe  the  walls  of  a  church  with  the  tenets  of  a  faith  to 
purify  her  from  which  the  martyrs  of  that  church  have  been 
burnt  at   Smithfield?     To  the  before-mentioned  instances  of 
the  effect  of  Romanist  influence  in  this  parish,  I  fear  I  must 
add  the  ruinous  and  decayed  state  of  the  fabric  of  the  church 
itself.     To  quote  the  words  of  a  circular  which  was  attached  to 
a  receiving  box  in  the  church—"  The  deplorable  condition  of 
this  once  beautiful  church  has  long  been  an  occasion  of  grief 
to  the  devout  Christian  and  to  the  admirer  of  ancient  church 
architecture.     The  nave  has  altogether  disappeared,  the  tran- 
septs and  side  chapels  are  in  a  ruined  and  dismantled  state, 
while  the  tower  and   chancel,  which  are   alone  available  for 
divine  worship,  although  comparatively  in  a  sound  condition, 
are  most  lamentably  disfigured  by  injudicious  repairs,  mutila- 
lation,  and   neglect."      It   seems   that  in  consequence  of  the 
continual  remonstrances  of  visitors  who  came  to  this  church, 
the  late  Bishop  Carr  was  made  acquainted  with  its  condition, 
and  representations  were  made  to  the  then  patron,  who,  how- 
ever, declined  rendering  the  necessary  assistance,  on  the  ground 
that  the  church  was  sufficient  for  the  Protestants  of  the  parish. 
Obstacles  to  the  improvement  were  also  occasioned  by  the  late 
Mrs.  Wakeman,  fancying,  or  rather  being  influenced  to  think, 
that  any  interference  in  the  repairs  of  the  church  would  com- 
promise her  rights  as  lady  of  the  manor.     And  although  some 
slight  improvement  has  recently  been  made  by  the  erection  of 
open  seats,  &c,  the  general  body  of  the  fabric  seems  likely  to 
remain  in  its  present  ruinous  condition  until  some  ecclesiastical 
statute  shall  be  made  to  operate  for  its  renovation,  or  some  one 
of  the  many  wealthy  hydropathic  patients  who  now  people  the 
Malvern  hills  shall  happen  to  stray  towards  this  retired  spot, 
and,  as  a  thank  offering  for  the  success  of  the  "  water  cure  " 
upon  his  person,  write  a  cheque  upon  his  banker  in  favour  of 
Little  Malvern  church,  instead  of  purchasing  a  box  at  the 
opera,  or  investing  his  surplus  cash  in  those  vexatious  and 
ruinous    railways.     Now   it  is  perhaps  natural    enough  that 
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Roman  Catholics  should  look  upon  these  fine  ancient  structures 
with  all  the  bitterness  of  secret  repining,  engendered  by  a 
knowledge  of  by-gone  ownership :  it  is  not  to  be  a  source  of 
wonder  that  they  are  filled  with  vain  regrets  as  they  pass 
by  them  and  hear  the  simple  but  solemn  Protestant  liturgy 
resounding  within  those  walls,  where  once  matins  and  ves- 
pers, obiit  and  mass,  were  chaunted  amid  clouds  of  incense, 
and  surpliced  priests,  with  attendant  thurifers,  encircled  its 
altars,  or  the  faint  echoes  of  penitential  misereres  died  away 
within  its  vaulted  aisles ;  yet  they  ought  to  reflect  that  the 
churches  were  the  nation's  property,  and  that,  in  reforming 
its  religion,  the  nation  x*etained  its  property  by  a  right  as 
undoubted  as  a  man  does  his  house,  though  he  should  have 
altered  his  opinion  upon  any  subject.  Hence  my  surprise  at 
the  anomaly  presented  by  the  Protestant  church  at  Little 
Malvern  under  Romish  patronage  and  modern  ecclesiastical 
law.     But  now  to  a  brief  description  of  the  ruin. 

The  monastic  buildings,  the  cloisters,  and  the  nave  of  the 
church,  have  all  been  destroyed,  the  choir  and  chancel,  with 
the  tower,  alone  remaining ;  these  are  the  work  of  Bishop 
Alcock  (1480)  before-mentioned,  and  the  style  is  consequently 
Perpendicular.  The  tower  is  of  three  stages,  massive,  the 
upper  stage  worked  continuously  into  narrow  compartments 
having  trefoil  heads,  and  surmounted  by  a  low  pyramidal 
roof,  probably  in  place  of  former  battlements  and  pinnacles. 
The  second  stage  is  pierced  for  quatrefoil  lights,  and  there 
are  diagonal  buttresses,  two  of  which  are  repaired  with 
unsightly  piles  of  brick,  just  to  keep  the  tower  from  falling 
— at  the  time,  considered  to  be  a  great  effort,  no  doubt !  The 
roof  is  under-drawn  and  whitewashed,  leaving  nothing  per- 
ceptible of  what  I  should  imagine  to  be  a  fine  open  oak  roof 
but  the  series  of  bosses  running  east  and  west,  and  crossing 
from  north  to  south,  which  peep  out  from  the  whitewash,  and 
also  a  strip  of  carving  over  the  east  window.  This  window 
still  holds  a  few  fragments  of  its  former  magnificence,  the  few 
pieces  of  stained  glass  which  survived  the  Iconoclastic  period 
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and  the  subsequent  ravages  of  time,  holding  together  with 
a  tenacity  which  reminds  one  of  the  increased  sympathy  of  a 
diminished  circle  of  friends  who  have  outlived  their  old  asso- 
ciates. The  subjects  formerly  represented  in  this  window  were 
King  Edward  IV  and  his  queen,  his  sons  Edward  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Richard  Duke  of  York,  also  their  eldest  daughter 
Elizabeth  and  her  sister  ;  Bishop  Alcock  ;  and  various  French 
and  English  emblazonments.  Some  gorgeous  canopies  still 
remain  depicted  on  this  glass,  as  also  one  of  the  male  figures 
and  the  queen  with  her  attendants,  of  whose  head-dresses 
drawings  ought  to  be  taken.  The  clerestory  lights  have  an 
Early  English  character,  and  probably  belonged  to  a  former 
structure,  traces  of  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  dog-tooth 
ornaments  peeping  out  from  the  rubble  wall  now  filling  up  the 
archway  which  formerly  led  to  the  north  chapel,  as  likewise 
Norman  shaft-heads  here  and  there,  and  the  Norman  semi- 
circular archway  looking  west  from  the  south  transept,  and 
which  must  have  originally  opened  to  the  cloisters.  The  arches 
which  formerly  led  to  the  chapels,  to  the  transepts,  and  the 
nave,  are  walled  up  with  rubble  and  fragments  of  the  ruinated 
portions  of  the  fabric  ;  and  in  one  of  these  rough,  unsightly 
looking  walls  (that  on  the  north)  has  been  inserted  a  window 
which  apparently  also  belonged  to  one  of  the  transepts  or 
chapels,  and  from  which  the  light  has  been  effectually  excluded 
by  an  army  of  spiders  and  a  long  accumulation  of  dust. 
Beyond  the  east  wall  of  the  chancel  was  formerly  a  Ladye 
Chapel,  communicating  with  the  chancel  by  two  doors,  each 
approached  by  a  flight  of  steps ;  this  chapel  is  entirely 
destroyed,  and  the  stones  are  yet  lying  in  heaps  in  the  yard. 
The  south  chapel,  of  which  a  portion  of  the  walls  is  standing, 
contains  the  base  of  an  ancient  stone  altar,  but  I  looked  in 
vain  among  the  nettles  with  which  the  place  was  overgrown 
for  the  altar-stone  (known  by  the  five  crosses  sculptured  upon 
it,  as  emblematical  of  the  five  wounds  of  Christ),  which  is 
occasionally  met  with  in  the  pavements  of  chancels  and  the 
east  ends  of  chapels.     The  north  chapel  also  partially  remains, 
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and  there  are  traces  of  the  flying  buttresses  by  which  the 
clerestory  was  supported.  These  chapels  opened  as  well  into 
the  transepts  as  into  the  choir.  The  venerable  ruins  of  the 
chapels  are  knit  together  with  mantling  ivy,  which  adds 
greatly  to  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  ruin.  Some  time 
ago,  1  am  informed,  an  order  was  given  for  the  removal  of 
this  ivy ;  but  I  would  appeal  to  all  archdeacons  to  consider 
before  they  issue  their  fiat  for  the  removal  of  such  an  orna- 
ment. Ivy  undoubtedly  keeps  buildings  dry,  as  may  be  seen 
by  an  examination  after  rain,  when  it  will  be  found  that  the 
walls  are  dry,  though  everything  around  is  deluged  with  wet. 
Its  web-like  roots,  running  all  over  the  surface  on  which  it 
grows,  bind  everything  together  that  comes  within  their  reach 
with  such  a  firm  and  intricate  lace-work,  that  not  a  single  stone 
can  be  removed  from  its  position  without  first  tearing  away 
its  protecting  safeguard.  In  old  ruins  we  find  that,  while 
in  those  parts  of  the  structure  that  have  not  had  the  advan- 
tages of  this  protection  all  has  gone  to  utter  decay,  where 
the  ivy  has  thrown  its  preserving  mantle  everything  is  com- 
paratively perfect  and  fresh,  and  oftentimes  the  very  angles 
of  the  sculptured  stone  are  found  to  be  almost  as  sharp  and 
entire  as  when  first  they  came  from  the  mason's  yard. 

In  the  north  and  south  walls  of  the  choir  are  hagioscopes, 
or  slanting  openings,  pointing  from  each  of  the  side  chapels 
towards  the  high  altar.  Here  is  a  sedile,  with  an  oaken  plank 
or  bench  upon  it,  apparently  coeval  with  the  period  of  Bishop 
Alcock's  reparations.  The  miserere  seats,  ten  in  number, 
with  desks  attached,  are  probably  of  the  same  date.  The 
carvings  on  the  subsellia  have  been  cut  away,  by  a  hatchet 
or  saw,  so  completely  that  any  attempt  at  solution  of  the 
few  outlines  still  visible  in  some  of  them  would  be  useless. 
The  chancel  is  divided  from  the  choir  by  a  screen,  carved 
in  the  same  Perpendicular  style,  and  in  the  walls  above  it 
are  still  the  marks  occasioned  by  the  removal  of  the  rood- 
loft  at  the  Reformation.  There  are  a  few  ancient  tiles  in 
the  pavement  of  the  choir  and  chancel,  containing  armorial 
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bearings,  the  sacred  monogram,  fleurs-de-lis,  oak  leaves,  the 
emblems  of  the  crucifixion,  &c.  The  font  is  of  stone,  octa- 
gonal, with  the  shaft  built  out  flush  with  the  basin.  At  the 
western  end  of  the  church  is  a  small  modern  gallery  for  the 
organ  and  choir,  and  under  it  is  an  enclosed  space  for  a  vestry. 
The  congregation  (about  forty  in  number)  were  accommodated 
on  one  side  of  the  choir  with  neat  open  seats,  and  on  the  other 
with  stools  or  forms  without  backs.  The  organ  was  a  grinder  ; 
and  although  such  instruments  generally  have  the  effect  of 
"setting  one's  teeth  on  edge,"  I  prefer  them,  on  the  whole, 
to  finger  organs  in  rural  churches,  where  the  operator,  when 
left  to  his  own  performance,  is  too  often  inclined  to  indulge 
the  congregation  with  fantasias  and  other  melancholy  mistakes, 
which  prove  more  original  than  select.  A  grinder  possesses  at 
least  one  merit — that  of  adhering  inflexibly  to  plain  psalmody. 
In  the  present  instance  this  little  rustic  choir  sang  so  nicely, 
and  with  harmony  so  subdued,  as  to  leave  but  little  to  desire ; 
but  should  one  of  my  readers  happen  to  be  an  agent  for 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  I  should 
recommend  him  to  send  a  consignment  of  prayer  and  hymn- 
books  to  Little  Malvern,  as  the  church-goers  there  are  in 
sad  want  of  that  article.  The  minister  having  concluded 
the  service  (the  responses  to  which  were  led  by  the  clerk, 
from  the  singing  gallery),  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  preached 
from  Corinthians,  2nd  epistle,  vi,  1.  The  burden  of  the  dis- 
course was  with  reference  to  the  divine  mission  of  the  clergy, 
the  fidelity  with  which  that  mission  ought  to  be  executed, 
and  the  profound  humility  necessary  to  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  those  for  whom  it  was  intended.  The  rev.  gentleman 
enlarged  so  strenuously  upon  the  authority  of  the  priesthood 
as  to  remind  me  of  a  Mr.  Mills  (quoted  in  Pepys's  diary),  who 
among  many  other  high  expressions,  said  that  if  a  minister 
of  the  word  and  an  angel  should  meet  him  together,  he  would 
salute  the  minister  first ;  "  which  methought  (says  the  facetious 
Pepys)  was  a  little  too  high." 

The  population  of  Little  Malvern,  at  the  last  census,  was  but 
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103.  It  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  gift  of  Mr.  Berrington, 
the  acting  patron  being  Earl  Somers,  to  whom  the  presentation 
was  conveyed  by  deed ;  incumbent,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Taylor, 
master  of  Colwall  school :  value  of  the  curacy,  £53 ;  clerk, 
John  Coldrick. 


Ikttbtj  Castle. 


_  iSJHERE  are  many  points  of  resemblance  common  to  the 
» 5b  §§  majority  of  English  villages,  but  one  is  never  tired 
?U§8!E  with  the  repetition  of  them — the  little  old  church,  the 
parsonage,  the  squire's  seat,  the  ancient  inn  with  the  squire's 
or  lord's  arms  on  the  sign,  the  modern  beer-house  perhaps, 
a  few  groups  of  half-timbered  whitewashed  dwellings  in  the 
midst  of  gardens  cultivated  to  their  extreme  edges,  the  smithy, 
the  stocks,  and  the  cross  roads.  Hanley,  which  is  an  exquisite 
spot,  a  little  retired  from  the  high  road  leading  from  Wor- 
cester to  Upton,  can  boast  of  most  of  these,  besides  other 
advantages  in  the  way  of  schools,  which  last-named  are  so 
numerous  and  highly  favoured  as  to  have  gained  the  soubriquet 
of  the  "  Hanley  University."  There  is  an  air  of  comfort, 
cleanliness,  and  repose  about  the  place  which,  added  to  other 
circumstances,  renders  this  almost  a  "  model  parish,"  and 
speaks  eloquently  of  the  faithful  discharge  of  duty  by  those 
who  are  "set  over  the  people."  The  parish  is  not  unknown 
to  history,  for  the  Tewkesbury  chronicle,  which  states  that 
Brihtric  Meaw,  "  the  lord  of  the  honour  of  Gloucestei*,"  when 
he  resided  at  her  father's  court  as  ambassador  from  Edward 
the  Confessor,  had  refused  to  marry  Matilda  (afterwards  Queen 
)f  England),  adds  that  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  Matilda  obtained  from  her  lord  the 
grant  of  all  Brihtric's  lands  and  honours,  and  that  she  then 
caused  the  unfortunate  Saxon  to  be  seized  at  his  manor  of 
Hanelye,  and  conveyed  to  Winchester,  where  he  died  in  prison 
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and  was  privately  buried.  In  this  parish  also  lay  part  of  the 
estate  of  the  Earls  of  Warwick,  the  renowned  "  king  makers," 
and  not  far  from  the  Severn  stood  one  of  their  castles.  With 
Henry,  Duke  of  Warwick,  who  was  born  at  Hanley  in  1424, 
and  buried  at  Tewkesbury,  terminated  the  name  of  Beauchamp 
(until  revived  in  the  family  of  the  Lygons),  the  former  family 
having  been  hereditary  governors  of  Worcester  Castle,  holding 
great  possessions  and  founding  many  religious  houses  in  the 
county.  Time,  however,  which  spares  neither  man  nor  his 
works,  having  consigned  the  last  of  that  noble  race  to  his 
mother  earth,  by  his  withering  breath  "tumbled  and  toppled 
down"  the  "moss-grown  towers"  which  had  seemed  to  defy  his 
fiercest  assaults.  On  the  site  of  this  castle  now  stands  a  large 
farm-house,  occupied  by  Thomas  Gee,  Esq.,  still  called  "The 
Castle,"  and  nearly  surrounded  by  a  moat,  containing  water ; 
there  are  likewise  traces  of  a  second  moat.  The  Lechmere 
family,  which  came  in  with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  for 
their  services  were  rewarded  with  lands  at  Hanley,  have, 
I  believe,  resided  in  this  parish  in  uninterrupted  succession 
ever  since  that  period.  The  most  celebrated  of  this  family 
was  Nicholas,  created  Baron  Lechmere,  of  Evesham,  by 
George  I.  He  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  Attorney- 
General,  and  represented  Tewkesbury  in  parliament  in  1718. 
He  is  described  as  having  been  endowed  with  "  uncommon 
skill  and  ability  in  parliamentary  affairs,  with  incredible  dis- 
tinctness of  thought  and  clearness  of  expression,  opening  the 
most  extensive  and  perplexed  matters,  and  by  the  copiousness 
and  strength  of  his  reasons  influencing  the  most  nice  and 
important  debates."  He  was,  however,  highly  impetuous, 
which  on  one  occasion  leading  him  to  speak  in  the  House  of 
Commons  the  instant  he  had  taken  the  oaths,  a  member  inter- 
rupted him  and  facetiously  objected  to  Mr.  Lechmere  as  not 
being  a  sitting  member,  he  never  having  sat  down  in  the  house 
befoi'e  he  spoke.  Sir  Edmund  Hungerford  Lechmere  is  the 
present  representative  of  the  family,  and  the  Miydd,  a  pleasant 
mansion  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  is  the  family  seat ;  he  is 
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patron  of  the  living  (valued  at  £650),  and  the  incumbent  is 
the  Rev.  A.  B.  Lechmere,  rural  dean. 

In  ancient  times  Hanley  formed  part  of  the  great  chase 
or  forest  of  Malvern,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  Hanley 
Hall  (now  a  farm-house)  belonged  to  Gilbert  de  Hanley,  by 
the  service  of  keeping  the  forest.  Nor  were  there  then  wanting 
the  feudal  adjuncts  of  a  sessions  room  for  the  trial  of  offences 
committed  in  the  forest,  as  likewise  a  gaol  and  gallows  hard 
by — ready  for  constant  use — the  latter  at  a  place  still  called 
"  Hangman's  Lane,"  near  the  Worcester  road.  The  name 
of  Gilbert  de  Hanley  is  commemorated  to  this  day  by  the 
name  of  a  road  here  called  "  Gilbert's  End  ;"  the  name  "End" 
being  constantly  applied  to  things  and  places  in  this  parish, 
so  that  you  cannot  turn  in  any  direction  without  being  at 
the  "end"  of  something:  there  is  Church  End,  North  End, 
Robert's  End,  Severn  End,  &c.  Severn  End  was  formerly 
the  seat  of  the  Lechmeres ;  it  now  belongs  to  C.  Paget,  Esq., 
and  is  occupied  by  Mr.  Woodward.  The  manor  of  Hanley 
was  purchased  {temp.  Elizabeth)  by  John  Hornyold,  of  Standon, 
in  the  county  of  Hertford,  and  the  present  representative  of 
that  family  (T.  C.  Hornyold,  Esq.)  resides  at  Blackmoor  Park, 
in  this  parish. 

Edmund  Bonner,  Bishop  of  London,  is  said  to  have  been 
born  in  this  parish.  The  register  (which  is  on  parchment) 
commences  as  early  as  the  year  1538,  but  exhibits  temporary 
stoppages  at .  various  periods  of  intestine  civil  and  religious 
strife,  when  the  regular  clergy  were  turned  out  of  their  pulpits, 
and  the  registers  were  not  attended  to. 

The  church  is  a  large  structure,  capable  of  seating  600 
persons.  It  consists  of  two  chancels,  a  central  tower,  a  nave 
divided  longitudinally  into  two  compartments  or  aisles,  by 
obtuse  arches  and  circular  and  octagonal  pillars.  The  whole 
of  the  nave  is  of  the  period  of  the  fourteenth  century,  except 
a  doorway  (now  blocked  up)  in  the  south  wall,  which  is  of 
Norman  date,  with  semicircular  head,  plain  roll  moulding, 
supported   by   shaft   in   recess,   and  single  escalloped  capital, 
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and  evidently  belonged  to  the  original  structure,*  which  was 
probably  built  by  one  of  the  Earls  of  Warwick,  and  was 
immediately  under  the  protection  of  the  castle,  being  within 
bow-shot  of  that  fortress.  The  western  windows  are  of  the 
same  date  with  the  nave,  but  one  of  them  has  been  stripped 
of  its  mullions  and  tracery,  the  former  being  replaced  by  three 
iron  rods.  One  of  these  windows,  on  the  exterior,  has  a  square 
label,  at  some  distance  above  the  moulding,  which  latter  is 
pointed  like  a  window.  The  chancels  and  tower  are  of  brick, 
and  were  rebuilt  in  1674,  as  ascertained  by  the  date  being 
affixed  to  the  wall  above  the  door  of  the  north  chancel.  The 
details  of  this  part  of  the  structure  seem  to  be  what  is  called 
Elizabethan,  the  windows  having  heavy  stone  mullions  and 
transoms  with  square  heads,  the  mullions  being  multiplied 
in  the  upper  compartment  of  each  window.  The  tower,  which 
is  embattled,  is  low,  and  there  is  a  profusion  of  buttresses. 
This  precaution  was  probably  felt  to  be  necessary,  on  account 
of  the  inferior  material  used  in  its  construction.  On  this  point 
the  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit  observes  that  no  doubt  we  should  depre- 
cate the  use  of  an  inferior  material  where  a  better  can  be 
obtained  ;  and  the  example  of  those  mediaeval  architects  is 
worthy  of  imitation,  who  imported,  at  much  cost  and  labour, 
stone  of  the  best  quality  for  the  erection  of  their  churches. 
Yet  to  pass  a  sentence  of  unqualified  condemnation  on  the  use 
of  brick,  shows  an  imperfect  comprehension  of  the  spirit  of 
Gothic  architecture,  which  adapts  itself  to  every  material  we 
may  be  compelled  to  use.  Many  of  the  finest  churches  in 
Holland  are  built  of  brick ;  several  in  Italy  ;  some  in  our  own 
country.  And  any  one  who  has  studied  English  churches  will 
have  remarked  how  great  a  difference  there  is  between  the 
materials  used  in  different  districts,  which,  though  it  causes 
local  varieties  and  modifications,  in  no  case  disturbs  the  generic 
character  of  the  style. 

The  north  chancel  is  the   burying  place  of  the  Lechmere 

*  The  records  quoted  by  Nash  inform  us  that  in  the  year  1290  the  great 
altar  of  the  church  of  llanley  was  dedicated. 
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family,  and  the  south  that  of  the  Hornyolds.  The  latter  alone 
is  now  used  for  service,  the  arch  dividing  the  chancels  being 
blocked  up ;  and  again,  both  chancels  are  completely  shut  out 
from  the  nave  by  close  wooden  partitions  reaching  to  the 
ceiling,  and  through  a  door-way  in  one  of  these  the  communi- 
cants have  to  pass  into  a  space  allotted  for  the  ringers,  and 
thence  to  the  chancel.  The  church  is  beside  most  shockingly 
disfigured  by  a  long  gallery  running  nearly  the  whole  length  of 
the  northern  wall  of  the  nave,  but  chiefly  by  two  immense  pues, 
or  drawing  rooms,  elevated  midway  to  the  ceiling,  and  supported 
by  iron  rods  at  each  corner.  One  of  these  elevated  boxes  shuts 
out  the  view  of  a  Decorated  window,  and  the  other  rests  against 
a  pier,  the  capital  of  which,  with  its  mouldings,  has  been  sacri- 
ficed to  make  way  for  an  iron  cramp  !  A  staircase  is  allotted  to 
each  of  these  pues,  and  the  whole  is  most  unsightly  and  in  the 
worst  possible  taste.  By  removing  these,  together  with  the 
gallery  and  partitions,  whitewash  and  plaster,  erecting  a  belfry 
close  under  the  tower,  and  throwing  open  the  north  chancel 
and  the  present  belfry  to  be  occupied  by  sittings,  the  church 
would  be  rendered  a  very  handsome  structure,  and  more  than 
sufficient  accommodation  would  be  found  for  the  average  num- 
ber of  church-goers  in  the  parish.  Considerable  difficulty  exists 
in  the  way  of  such  an  arrangement ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that 
ultimately  the  worthy  vicar — as  I  believe  it  to  be  his  wish — will 
be  enabled  to  carry  all  these  improvements  into  effect. 

At  the  western  end  of  the  church  is  a  stone  font,  somewhat 
mutilated,  but  of  handsome  proportions  and  chaste  design :  it  is 
octagonal,  with  two  quatrefoils  on  each  face,  and  small  four- 
leafed  flowers  to  correspond  on  the  similar  faces  of  the  gradu- 
ated part  which  slopes  off  to  meet  the  shaft ;  it  is  lined  with 
lead,  and  is  adapted  for  total  immersion. 

The  Lechmere  family  have  no  sculptured  tombs,  but  only 
flat  stones  with  inscriptions,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Hornyolds.  Near  the  door  of  the  north  chancel  is,  however,  a 
small  stone  figure  of  a  female  within  a  niche,  and  underneath  it 
this  inscription : — "  Near  this  place  lies  interred  the  body  of 
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Mrs.  Winifred  Lechmere,  a  daughter  of  the  family  of  the 
Lechmeres  of  Fanhope,  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  whose 
effigies  this  is."  There  is  here  a  memorial  to  Colonel  William 
Dingley,  a  branch  of  the  ancient  family  of  Charlton,  who  was 
mixed  up  with  the  civil  wars  in  this  country,  and  who,  for  his 
services,  was  enrolled  a  justice  of  peace  and  advanced  to  the 
government  of  Worcester,  of  which,  as  the  inscription  narrates, 
"  he  was  most  highly  deserving,  if  not  more  fitly  stiled  the  bet- 
ter genius,  who  for  the  great  infelicity  thereof  was  withdrawn 
by  the  great  Jehovah  (sic  in  orig.J,  May  5,  1653,  in  the  4Gth 
year  of  his  age."  On  the  east  wall  is  a  flat  stone  to  the  memory 
of  Captain  Ed.  Lechmere  (ob.  1703),  who  was  celebrated  for  an 
engagement  with  a  French  privateer  of  46  guns,  from  whom  he 
protected  a  large  fleet  of  merchant  ships,  and  afterwards  gave 
the  enemy  battle,  but  was  wounded  in  the  action.  Except  the 
monument  to  Nicholas,  Lord  Lechmere,  Baron  of  Evesham, 
before-mentioned,  there  is  no  other  worthy  of  particular  note 
belonging  to  that  family  ;  but  during  some  repairs  in  the  year 
1750  many  monuments  and  brasses  were  removed,  and  the 
painted  glass  which  in  the  time  of  Habingdon  adorned  the  win- 
dows has  altogether  disappeared.  In  the  body  of  the  church  is 
a  flat  stone,  with  the  inscription  almost  illegible — "  Here  lieth 
the  body  of  Godfrey  Goldesbvrrowe,  gent.,  son  of  Doctor 
Goldesbvrrowe,  late  Bishope  of  Gloucester,  who  died  March  24, 
1838."  Hard  by,  a  stone  covering  the  remains  of  Henry,  son 
of  Wm.  Lygon,  of  Madresfield,  who  died  1 666— 

"  Ye  whose  soft  pity  can  distill  a  teare 
On  faded  youth  and  beauty  drop  one  here; 
And  let  these  silent  ashes  so  declare 
How  fraile  and  weake  the  rest  of  mortalls  are, 
That,  raising  vp  your  faith,  you  may  in  trust 
Of  resurrection  thus  lay  down  yonr  dust ; 
And  that  Christ's  love  may  so  your  ioys  dilate 
As  euen  in  youth  to  court  approaching  fate." 

One  Dobbs,  who  is  described  as  having  been  "  many  years  in 
ye  Excise,"  is  also  commemorated,  and  the  inscription  sets 
forth  that   "  having  gained  a  plentiful   fortune  he  retired  to 
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this  place,"  &c.  How  absurd  and  inappropriate !  Who  is 
likely  to  have  sympathy  for  Dobbs,  an  exciseman  in  the  year 
1762?  or  what  connection  is  there  between  his  acquirement  of 
a  plentiful  fortune  and  his  hopes  of  a  joyful  resurrection — the 
only  feeling  which  ought  to  be  supposed  to  animate  Christians 
in  their  last  hour?  Among  the  curious  names  I  met  with  in 
the  church  and  yard  are  Whitesides,  Stych,  Broadstock,  and 
Grindall  Wilson,  an  attorney. 

In  the  churchyard  I  also  observed  the  tomb  to  the  late 
Rev.  Abel  Smith,  which  three  or  four  years  ago  occasioned 
so  much  newspaper  controversy.  It  is  flat  on  the  ground,  the 
lid  being  cut  into  the  simple  form  of  the  cross,  after  ancient 
examples  at  Bredon  and  other  places.  Some  Simon  Pure, 
fancying  that  he  smelt  out  the  Pope  under  this  lid,  and  fearing 
that  His  Holiness  might  be  resuscitated,  wrote  anonymously 
to  the  newspapers,  stating  how  much  he  was  shocked  at  the 
Roman  Catholic  character  of  the  tomb.  This  alarmist,  how- 
ever, was  promptly  responded  to  by  Mr.  Alfred  Kent,  who  very 
judiciously  observed — "It  is  no  difficult  matter  to  denounce 
anything  as  a  monstrosity,  but  I  suppose  if  the  tomb  had 
been  in  the  shape  of  a  Pagan  urn,  degenerated  perhaps  into 
the  similitude  of  a  great  meat  pie,  or  a  stone  decorated  with 
two  cherubs'  heads,  red  as  fire,  kissing  each  other,  as  emble- 
matical of  the  bliss  of  heaven;  or  with  inverted  torches, 
skull  and  cross  bones,  or  such  like,  with  some  absurd  verses 
appended,  the  complainant  would  have  been  fully  satisfied, 
and  his  righteous  indignation  would  not  have  been  kindled." 
I  may  add  that  the  cross  was  the  earliest  and  most  fitting 
symbol  of  our  common  faith ;  and  the  canons  of  the  church 
inform  us  "  that  it  was  held  in  the  primitive  church,  as  well 
by  the  Greeks  as  Latins,  with  one  consent  and  great  applause : 
at  what  time,  if  any  opposed  themselves  against  it,  they  would 
certainly  have  been  censured,  as  the  enemies  of  the  name 
of  the  cross,  and  consequently  of  Christ's  merits — the  sign 
Avhereof  they  could  no  better  endure." 

There  is  here  an  excellent  peal  of  six  bells,  which  are  so 
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musical  as  frequently  to  allure  the  ringers  from  the  adjoining 
parishes  to  try  their  hands  and  feast  their  ears  with  the  rich 
sounds.     The  inscription  on  them  are  as  follow  : 

Treble. 
Ring  vs  true 
We  praise  you. 

AR.  1699. 
Second. 
God  prosper  all  our  benefactors. 
AR.  1699. 
Third. 
God  save  ye  King. 
Abra  Rudhall  cast  vs  all— 1699. 
Fourth. 
God  save  ye  King  and  ye  Church— 1699. 
Fifth. 
Abr.  Rudhall  cast  vs  all— 1699. 
Tenor. 
Jas.  Badger,  minister. 
Rd.  Ross,  Gorle  Chetle,  C.  W.     1699. 

The  attendance  at  church  was  numerous,  a  large  proportion 
consisting  of  labourers  and  their  families,  and  the  general  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  services,  especially  by  the  school  children, 
was  most  gratifying.  One  considerable  drawback  from  this 
panegyric  must  be  put  down  to  the  score  of  late  coming,  many 
of  the  respectable  portion  of  the  congregation  not  entering  the 
church  till  the  reading  of  the  first  and  second  lessons.  With 
this  class  of  church-goers  I  have  so  frequently  remonstrated 
that  I  am  not  inclined  to  waste  much  more  ink  upon  them. 
St.  Ambrose  informs  us  that  in  his  time  it  was  the  custom 
of  the  church  to  begin  service  with  the  Venite  Exultemus 
("0  come,  let  us  sing  unto  the  Lord"),  for  which  reason  in 
the  Latin  services  it  is  called  "  The  Invitatory  Psalm,"  it  being 
always  sung  with  a  strong  loud  voice,  to  hasten  those  people 
into  the  church  who  were  in  the  churchyard  or  those  adjacent 
parts  waiting  for  the  beginning  of  prayers.  The  occasional 
use  of  the  Venite  for  this  purpose  at  Hanley — if  given  with 
as  much  of  the  rustic  vocal  and  instrumental  energy  as  the 
worthy  vicar  could  muster  in   the   parish — might   have  the 
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effect  of  arresting  some  of  the  stragglers  and  bringing  them 
to  a  remembrance  of  their  duty.  The  services  of  the  day 
were  effectively  performed,  and  a  good  and  seasonable  sermon 
delivered,  by  the  vicar.  The  clerk,  in  addition  to  his  own 
duties,  presided  at  the  organ,  which  he  (although  a  self-taught 
musician)  has  ingeniously  converted  from  a  grinder  to  a  finger 
instrument,  and  he  is  in  most  respects  a  clever  and  useful 
adjunct  to  the  ecclesiastical  staff. 

The  table  of  charities  hung  up  in  the  church  is  dated  1715, 
and  contains  the  following  memorials : 

Margaret  Baugh,  widow,  gave  10s.  for  ever  to  the  church  of  Hanley 
Castle,  and  ordered  it  to  be  paid  out  of  the  rent  of  a  certain  ground  in 
Robert's  End,  called  "  Sander's  Close." 

Thomas  Herbert,  by  his  will,  gave  four  bushels  of  munkorn  (or  mun- 
corn)  and  four  tons  of  coals,  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  poor  each 
year  against  Christmas,  and  ordered  it  to  be  paid  out  of  the  yearly  rent 
of  a  certain  ground  called  "  Hooper's  Close."  [By  muncorn  is  implied 
a  mixture  of  wheat  and  rye.  The  proprietor  of  the  close  above-mentioned 
executes  the  intentions  of  the  donor  by  an  annual  distribution  of  four 
bushels  of  wheat  and  four  tons  of  coal  among  six  or  seven  poor  widows 
inhabiting  some  tenements  standing  together,  close  to  the  churchyard, 
called  "The  Almshouses,"  which  have  immemorially  been  in  possession 
of  the  parish.    The  women  are  appointed  by  the  minister.] 

Mrs.  Penelope  Morgan,  late  of  Alcester,  left  by  her  last  will  £10,  to  be 
put  out  to  interest  or  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  some  little  tenement 
in  the  parish  of  Hanley  Castle,  the  yearly  interest  or  rent  thereof  to  be 
distributed  in  bread  to  such  poor  people  who  should  come  to  hear  Divine 
Service  every  Christmas  day  in  the  morning,  and  to  none  other :  to  be 
disposed  of  by  the  churchwardens  for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  Charles  Mayfield  left  by  his  will,  to  the  poor  of  Hanley  Castle, 
5s.  a-year  for  ever,  to  be  distributed  by  the  minister  and  churchwardens, 
on  Easter  Sunday,  amongst  such  poor  persons  as  should  receive  the 
Sacrament,  and  that  had  received  it  thrice  in  the  preceding  year.  He 
also  left  10s.  yearly  for  ever  to  the  said  poor,  to  be  given  on  St.  Thomas's 
day. 

1780.  Mr.  James  Bateman  gave  to  the  poor  of  this  parish  of  Hanley 
Castle  the  sum  of  £10,  the  interest  thereof  to  be  given  in  bread  on  the 
Sunday  next  after  All  Saints,  yearly,  for  ever. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hussey  gave  to  the  poor  of  this  parish  the  sum  of  £12, 
the  interest  thereof  to  be  given  in  bread  monthly,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  minister  and  church  wardens. 

There  are  in  this  parish  coal  and  clothing  clubs,  the  average 
receipts  of  which,  from   the  weekly   payment  of   Id.  by  the 
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members,  are  from  £80  to  £100  per  annum;  the  children 
have  a  separate  clothing  club.  A  parochial  lending  library 
accessible  to  all  who  will  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages, 
and  likewise  a  parochial  book  club,  have  been  established  here. 
There  is  also  a  grammar  school  for  the  instruction  of  any  boy 
in  the  parish  who  will  apply.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Lloyd,  M.A. 
of  Christ's  Church,  who  took  a  second  class  in  Lit.  Human,  in 
the  year  1834,  is  the  present  master,  and  has  under  his  care 
about  ten  or  twelve  foundation  boys,  besides  a  limited  number 
of  boarders.  A  Mr.  John  Edgecombe,  formerly  bequeathed 
funds  to  provide  two  exhibitions  (£15  each  per  annum)  of 
ten  years  at  Baliol  College,  but  his  liberality  has  not  hitherto 
been  rendered  serviceable  to  any  Hanley  boy.  The  parents 
generally  are  perfectly  content  with  their  sons'  ignorance  of 
the  dead  languages  and  the  living  demoralisation  too  often 
contracted  at  college ;  and  indeed  I  do  not  see  much  practical 
utility  in  these  exhibitions  being  offered  to  a  rural  district, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  poor  lad  exhibiting  decided  genius, 
whom  an  university  education  might  probably  introduce  to 
future  fame.  But  that  some  such  hero  may  not  arise  at  Hanley 
Castle,  go  forth,  and  scale  the  "  forked  Olympian  height "  of 
a  double  class,  far  be  it  from  me  to  predicate.  In  the 
year  1796  the  common  fields  of  the  parish  were  enclosed, 
except  ninety-six  acres,  which  were  enclosed  in  1816;  and 
a  considerable  addition  being  thus  made  to  the  school  estate, 
the  benefits  of  the  school  were  extended  in  the  following  year, 
and  now  no  less  than  86  boys  and  67  girls  are  educated  free 
of  expense,  except  the  payment  of  Id.  each  by  the  girls, 
who,  it  seems,  were  not  entitled  to  the  free  benefit  of  the 
endowment.  There  is  no  document  to  show  who  was  the 
founder,  but  as  the  trusteeship  has  always  been  vested  in  the 
Lechmere  family  it  is  probable  that  one  of  that  family  was 
the  founder.  In  1817  the  annual  income  of  the  school  was 
£165;    in   1848,  £220. 

Another  most  useful  institution  was  founded  in  this  parish 
by  Lady  Darell,  of  the  Hyde,  Upton,  in  the  year  1840,  being 
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a  school  for  training  female  servants.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
walking  over  this  establishment,  and  was  delighted  with  the 
order  and  cleanliness  which  prevailed.  Thirty-three  girls, 
dressed  in  green  and  white,  x'ose  from  their  seats  and  curtseyed 
as  myself  and  friend  entered  the  hall,  preceded  by  the  worthy 
and  very  efficient  mistress  of  the  school.  We  were  shown  the 
bread  they  had  baked,  the  linen  they  had  washed  and  ironed, 
the  furniture  they  had  scoured,  with  specimens  of  their 
writing,  knitting,  and  needle-work.  The  institution  is  open 
to  all  England,  and  is  eminently  deserving  of  a  co-extensive 
support.     In  winter  an  adult  school  is  carried  on  in  the  parish. 

There  are  two  benefit  societies  here — the  "  Hanley  Quay 
Club  "  and  the  "  Three  Kings  Club."  The  objections  which 
are  generally  urged  against  parochial  clubs  attach  also  to 
these,  but  hitherto  all  attempts  to  amalgamate  them  with 
that  superior  and  really  useful  institution,  the  Worcestershire 
Friendly  Society,  have  failed,  partly  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  transferring  the  old  members,  but  chiefly  to  a  feeling  of 
jealousy  and  a  desire  for  self-control.  Indeed  the  two  rival 
parish  clubs  evince  much  of  these  feelings  between  themselves ; 
for  instance,  the  days  on  which  they  perambulate  the  village 
in  all  the  associated  grandeur  of  blue,  crimson,  and  gold, 
the  streamers  and  button-hole  nosegays  of  their  anniversary 
gatherings,  are  purposely  kept  apart,  from  a  dread  of  inability 
to  adjust  the  question  of  precedence.  The  "  Three  Kings " 
are  as  dictatorial  as  their  namesakes  of  Somerset  House, 
while  the  "  Hanley  Quay "  will  by  no  means  condescend 
to  play  "  second  fiddle  ;"  and  thus,  to  save  disputes,  the  latter 
give  their  loyalty  and  their  best  coats  an  airing  round  the 
village  on  the  day  of  the  restoration  of  King  Charles,  and  the 
former  on  the  feast  of  Whit  Tuesday  ;  while  the  clergyman 
— to  preserve  peace  and  quietness — good-naturedly  humours 
both  parties  with  a  separate  sermon,  when  one  might  have 
sufficed. 

The  allotment  system  has  been  in  operation  in  this  parish 
for  some  years,  under  the  vicar  and  Mr.  Hornyold,  and  efforts 
are  making  to  extend  this  excellent  ameliorative  measure. 
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The  parish  is  fortunately  preserved  from  all  church  rate 
contests  by  the  existence  of  funds  left  in  money  and  other 
property,  to  the  extent  of  £63.  6s.  per  annum,  for  the  repairs 
of  the  church,  &c. 

Of  the  monastery  lately  founded  in  this  parish  I  have  already 
spoken,  in  my  chapter  on  Barnard's  Green  (vol.  1).  St. 
Alphonsus  Liguori,  the  founder  of  the  Redemptorists,  died  in 
1787,  and  was  canonised  in  1839.  A  history  of  his  life  was 
written  by  Dr.  Wiseman  in  1846,  which  contains  some  marvel- 
lous accounts  of  the  miracles  alleged  to  have  been  wrought 
by  the  saint. 

The  population  is  about  1,700.  The  value  of  the  living  is 
£650.  Patron,  Sir  E.  H.  Lechmere,  Bart. ;  vicar,  Rev.  A.  B. 
Lechmere;   clerk,  Mr.  John  Fleet. 
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!1SN  able  writer  of  the  present  day  observes,  "  There  is  an 
Xl  §§  opium  sky  stretched  over  all  the  world,  which  continu- 
ally rains  soporifics,  but  in  a  country  town  you  breathe 
morphine,  and  the  stream  that  glides  through  it  is  Lethe." 
The  town  of  Upton  partakes  of  the  character  thus  ascribed  to 
country  towns  in  general.  It  is  approached  by  an  old  bridge 
over  the  Severn,  and  has  a  church,  a  town  hall,  and  some  good 
inns*  and  shops,  a  post  office,  and  an  union  workhouse.  It  is  a 
well-arranged  town,  peculiarly  English  in  its  aspect,  and  by  no 
means  behind-hand  in  the  march  of  improvement,  as  the  hand- 
some appearance  of  its  principal  street  fully  indicates.  The 
bridge,  about  which  so  many  years'  discussion,  as  to  the  duty 
of  repairing,  has  been  carried  on  between  the  county  magis- 
trates and  the  trustees  of  the  late  Mr.  Hall's  fund,  appears  in  a 

*  The  "  Lion"  Inn,  at  Upton,  is  immortalised  by  Fielding  in  his  inimit- 
able novel  of  "  Tom  Jones." 
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dilapidated  state,  and  threatens  ere  long  to  prevent  the  trouble 
of  removal  by  a  voluntary  submersion  in  the  stream  below.  It 
was  built  by  an  act  of  parliament  of  James  I  (1605),  at  the 
expense  of  the  county,  and  is  said  to  have  been  regularly 
repaired  by  it.  The  previous  bridge  is  said  to  have  been  of 
wood.  Mr.  Edward  Hall,  of  Upton,  by  a  deed  of  feoffment, 
dated  March  8,  in  the  18th  year  of  Elizabeth,  settled  certain 
lands  and  tenements  in  Upton  of  considerable  value  to  the  uses 
of  "  the  reparation  of  the  church  and  the  bridge,  and  to  the  use 
of  other  necessaries  within  the  parish  from  time  to  time."  It 
appears  that  the  portion  of  the  funds  allotted  to  the  repair  of  the 
bridge  has  not  been  so  applied,  and  it  is  to  recover  a  moiety  of 
them  that  the  magistrates  are  making  exertions,  though  it  does 
not  clearly  appear  what  is  the  exact  proportion  due  for  that 
purpose.  Should  the  controversy  continue  much  longer,  nei- 
ther church,  bridge,  parish,  or  county  (the  two  former  of  which 
stand  so  much  in  need  of  an  improving  hand),  will  derive  any 
benefit  from  these  funds,  which  will  be  swallowed  up  in  law- 
expenses.  The  parishioners  say,  that  at  the  time  the  grant  was 
made,  the  bridge  was  repaired  at  the  expense  of  the  parishion- 
ers, but  now  that  the  bridge  is  made  a  county  bridge  they 
consider  that,  the  grant  being  made  to  relieve  them  especially, 
should  be  used  for  the  other  purposes  named  in  the  will ;  for 
that,  in  handing  over  money  for  the  repair  of  Upton  bridge, 
they  in  fact  are  paying  it  to  the  county  toward  the  repair  of  all 
the  other  county  bridges  as  much  as  their  own.  The  county 
magistrates  reply  by  pointing  to  the  literal  terms  of  Mr.  Hall's 
will.  Meanwhile  both  parties  are  kept  in  further  suspense  by 
the  powers  of  the  Severn  commissioners,  who  are  enabled  by 
their  act  (that  is,  as  soon  as  they  can  procure  the  "  needful  ") 
to  alter  the  bridge  in  such  a  way  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  traffic.  Thus,  between  these  three  par- 
ties, the  old  structure  is  likely  to  fall  to  the  ground.  The  bridge 
carries  proofs  of  its  antiquity  in  its  style  of  construction,  having 
on  each  side  triangular  recesses  originally  intended  for  pedes- 
trians to  avoid  waggons  and  other  vehicles  passing  by,  and  being 
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so  narrow  from  one  parapet  to  another  as  to  remind  one  of  the 
"  auld  brig  of  Ayr," 

"  Wi'  a  poor  narrow  foot-path  o'  a  street, 
Where  twa  wheelbarrows  tremble  when  they  meet." 

In  the  civil  wars  one  arch  was  broken  down,  and  a  battery 
planted  in  the  churchyard  to  prevent  Oliver's  forces  from  pass- 
ing the  river,  but  without  effect.  Major-General  Massey,  with  a 
detachment  of  500  horse  and  a  few  dragoons,  was  posted  here 
to  defend  that  part  of  the  Severn  ;  but  Major-General  Lambert, 
with  a  regiment  of  horse  and  three  troops  of  dragoons  from 
Evesham,  joined  by  some  horse  from  the  main  army  of  the  Par- 
liamentarians, soon  gained  possession  of  the  church,  the  situa- 
tion of  which  commanded  the  pass.  Massey's  troops  attacked 
the  detachment  by  firing  their  pistols  and  thrusting  their  swords 
in  at  the  windows,  while  the  party  within  returned  their  fire, 
killed  several  of  the  besiegers,  and  threw  them  into  confusion, 
when  the  remainder  of  Lambert's  men,  having  crossed  the 
river  a  little  below  the  bridge,  came  up  and  completed  the  rout 
of  the  Royalists.  The  hedge  fighting  between  Upton  and 
Powick  was  said  to  have  been  very  sanguinary.  Oliver  Crom- 
well, writing  from  Worcester  the  same  night  (September  3, 
1651),  says,  "  The  enemy  hath  had  a  great  losse,  and  certainly 
is  scattered  and  run  several  wayes :  we  are  in  pursuite  of  him, 
and  have  laid  forces  in  several  nlaces,  that  we  hope  will  gather 
him  up.  The  Lord  God  Almighty  frame  our  hearts  to  reall 
thankfulnesse,  for  this  which  is  alone  His  doing  !" 

Considerable  damage  was  at  this  time  done  to  the  church 
and  town,  but  we  do  not  hear  of  any  repair  of  the  former 
till  more  than  a  century  afterwards  (1756),  when  the  old 
church  was  pulled  down,  except  the  main  part  of  the  tower. 
The  present  structure  was  then  built ;  it  is  in  a  poor  Italian 
style,  with  a  tower  erected  on  the  old  walls,  surmounted  by  a 
cupola  which  imparts  to  the  whole  the  semblance  of  a  colossal 
pepper  box.  This  cupola  was  not  added  till  1772.  There  was 
previously  a  beautiful  spire,  which,  1  am  told,  so  far  from  being 
badly  dilapidated,  was  pulled  down  by  main  foree,  ropes  being 
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tied  round  it  which  were  pulled  by  a  body  of  men  posted  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  The  older  portion  of  the  tower 
walls  belongs  to  the  Early  Decorated  period.  The  church  con- 
tains two  tiers  of  galleries,  built  by  subscription  in  17G3  and 
1775,  ranged  all  round  the  building  except  at  the  eastern  end. 
At  the  western  end  is  a  semicircular  recess  in  the  wall,  con- 
taining a  small  font,  with  fixed  benches  round  it,  and  enclosed 
with  doors  which  complete  the  circle.  Above  this,  in  the 
gallery,  is  a  small  organ.  1  cannot  speak  of  this  church 
with  any  degree  of  satisfaction:  its  entire  fitting-up  requires 
renovation  or  re-arrangement. 

The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  curate,  the  Rev.  A.  Kent. 
The  subject  was  the  ceremony  of  laying  on  of  hands,  and  the 
discourse  was  intended  to  explain,  and  to  prepare  the  youthful 
candidates  for,  the  approaching  episcopal  confirmation.  He 
showed  that  the  rite  of  imposition  of  hands  was  as  ancient 
as  the  patriarchal  days,  and  that  in  the  time  of  primitive 
Christianity  it  was  the  vehicle  for  the  transmission  of  mira- 
culous gifts.  The  young  should  bear  in  mind  that  this  cere- 
mony was  not  an  occasion  for  loose  merry-making,  into  which 
too  many  converted  it ;  it  was  their  first  voluntary  act  of 
acknowledging  religion  in  the  face  of  the  church,  and  of  rati- 
fying the  solemn  promise  made  for  them  at  the  time  of  their 
baptism ;  and  in  plain  but  in  very  intelligible  and  appropriate 
language  he  admonished  them  so  to  frame  their  subsequent 
life,  that  whether  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  sanctuary 
or  the  toil  of  secular  occupation,  they  might  constantly  show 
to  the  world  that  they  were  not  ashamed  of  the  Author  of 
that  religion.  Do  not  (says  he)  treat  the  devil  with  the  first- 
fruits  of  your  life,  and  reserve  for  God  the  chaff  of  your  old 
age.  While  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Kent's  sermon  I  may 
mention  that  it  was  formerly  the  custom,  iu  some  places,  for 
the  bishop  to  lay  both  his  hands  across  upon  the  head  of  the 
party  confirmed,  in  allusion  to  our  Saviour's  death  ;  but  in 
no  church  whatever  was  the  imposition  of  hands  discontinued 
till  the  Church  of  Rome  laid  it  aside,  and  used,  in  the  stead 
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of  it,  to  give  the  person  confirmed  a  blow  on  the  cheek,  to 

remind  him  that  for  the  future  he  must  be  prepared  to  undergo 

any  injury  or  affront  for  the  name  of  Jesus.     The  reformed 

church,  however,  wisely  discontinued  the  blow  on  the  cheek,  and 

restored  the  ancient  and  apostolic  use  of  laying  on  of  hands. 

I  now  come  to  speak  of  the  monuments,  of  which  there  are 

but  few,  in  Upton  church.      In  a  recess  in  the  north  wall  of 

the  chancel  lies  the  effigy  of  a  knight,  armed,  and  in  the  act 

of  drawing  his  sword.     The  figure  was  found  a  few  years  ago 

on  digging   a  vault   in  the  church,  and   agrees    with    Nash's 

description  of  a  figure  (a  Boteler)  which  belonged  to  the  old 

church,  but  which  he  says  was  broken  to  pieces  and  used  as  a 

foundation  stone  for  the  new  church.     There  are  no  sculptured 

remains   worthy  of   note,   but    I    observed   memorials   to   the 

Bromley,  Martin,  and   other   good  families.      The    Bromleys 

were  lords  of  the  manor  till  1704,  when  John  Martin,  of  Ham 

Court,  married  Judith,  heiress  of  the  Bromleys,  who  survived 

him  and  married  Mr.  Thomas  Bland.     The  estates,  however, 

descended    to   the    Martins   through    this   marriage,   and   the 

present  lord  of  the  manor  is  Major  Martin.     The  Rev.  R.  E. 

Baines  (nephew  of  Dr.  Johnson,  former  bishop  of  the  diocese), 

who  died  in  1 826,  aged  82,  and  who  had  been  rector  of  this  parish 

for  the  long  period  of  fifty-two  years,  also  lies  in  this  church.    In 

the  churchyard  are  the  following  uncompromising  lines : 

"  Farewell,  vain  world !     I  've  seen  enough  of  thee  ! 
And  value  not  what  thou  can'st  say  of  me. 
Thy  smiles  I  court  not,  nor  thy  frowns  I  fear  : 
All 's  one  to  me  whose  head  lies  quiet  here. 
What  faults  thou  'st  seen  in  me  pray  strive  to  shun. 
And  look  at  home — there  's  something  to  be  done  !  " 

Nash  states  that  the  following  inscription  was  said  to  have  been 

in  this  churchyard : 

' '  Here  lies  the  body  of  JIary  Ford, 
Whose  soul,  we  hope,  is  with  the  Lord  : 
But  if  for  hell  she  's  changed  this  life, 
It 's  better  than  being  John  Ford's  wife." 

"  N.  B.     John  Ford  was  a  bad  husband  to  his  wife  .Man,  and  by  direc- 
tion of  his  neighbours  put  these  lines  on  her  gravestone." 
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The  charities  of  the  parish  are  as  follows,  in  addition  to  that  of 
Mr.  Hall,  before-mentioned :  "  Certain  rents  charged  upon 
several  lands  and  tenements  in  Upton,  called  '  Tong's  gift,' 
to  the  value  of  20s.  per  annum,  to  be  distributed  to  the  poor 
of  Upton  on  Good  Friday."  —  "Mr.  Thomas  Morris,  alias 
Woodward,  of  Motchlepatan,  in  India,  chirurgeon,  Nov.  11th, 
1675,  £185,  to  be  distributed  to  the  church  and  poor  of  Upton, 
at  two  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  for  ever,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  ministers,  churchwardens,  and  overseers." — "  Mr.  Richard 
Smith,  rector  of  this  parish,  29th  of  December,  1716,  left  £100 
for  the  purchasing  lands  and  settling  a  charity  school  in  this 
parish,  for  teaching  poor  girls  to  read  and  knit,  and  for  pay- 
ment of  10s.  yearly  for  a  sermon  on  Good  Friday  in  the 
afternoon,  and  what  should  remain  to  be  laid  out  in  bibles  to 
be  given  to  poor  children  when  they  leave  the  school ;  and 
made  William  Bromley,  Esq.,  the  rector  of  this  parish,  Severn 
Stoke,  and  Ripple,  and  the  vicar  of  Longdon,  the  .trustees  for 
the  said  school.  Mrs.  Ann  Smith,  his  widow,  14th  of  March, 
1718,  gave  £40  to  the  same  uses;  both  which  sums,  with  the 
interest,  amounted  to  £240,  and  are  laid  out  in  lands  within 
this  parish. —  Mr.  Christopher  Winbury,  mercer,  gave  10s.  a 
year,  payable  out  of  a  piece  of  land  called  '  Dyershay,'  to  be 
laid  out  in  bread,  and  distributed  upon  the  first  of  January, 
for  ever."  I  should  add  that  there  is  a  clothing  and  coal  club 
in  the  town,  the  receipts  of  which  are  upwards  of  £200  per 
annum,  raised  by  weekly  collections  and  honorary  subscriptions. 

With  regard  to  the  schools  they  are  three  in  number,  having 
70  day  children  in  the  boys'  school,  60  in  the  girls',  and  80 
infants  ! !  Mr.  Mansfield  is  the  master  of  the  boys,  Miss  Carter 
mistress  of  the  girls,  Miss  Millage  of  the  infants.  The  schools 
are  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  except  some  small 
endowments. 

The  registers  go  back  as  far  as  1546.  In  one  part  of  them 
it  was  the  custom  to  register  the  hour  of  birth,  and  the  names 
of  the  godfathers  and  godmothers.  To  revive  the  latter  prac- 
tice I  think  would  be  a  good  thing,  as  scarcely  one  sponsor  in 
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ten  ever  thinks  of  the  serious  charge  he  has  undertaken,  or 
uses  his  best  endeavours  to  instil  into  the  mind  of  his  "  god- 
child "  the  nature  of  the  important  ceremony  in  which  he 
has  participated.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  ancient  church 
to  require  that  infants  during  their  baptism  should  wear  a 
white  vesture  (chrisom)  as  a  token  of  innocency,  and  to  show 
their  resolution  of  leading  an  unspotted  life.  This  was  after- 
wards put  off,  and  laid  up  in  the  church,  to  be  used  as  a  witness 
against  them  should  their  after  life  disagree  with  the  covenant 
then  made.  Then  let  the  registers  be  a  similar  witness  against 
unfaithful  godfathers  and  godmothers,  for  they  wilfully  enter 
into  a  ceremonial  and  undertake  a  responsibility  during  the 
time  of  their  ripest  understanding,  whereas  the  infant  is  totally 
unconscious  of  the  solemn  promise  and  vow  which  is  being 
made  for  him.  In  the  register  is  also  a  remark  upon  the  first 
couple  who  were  married  in  the  new  church  (1758). 

There  are  Baptist  and  Wesleyan  chapels  in  the  town,  but 
Dissent  does  not  seem  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition  here. 
There  are  four  benefit  societies,  two  of  which  have  annual 
sermons  preached  to  them.  A  mechanics'  institute  has  been 
recently  established.  The  lower  orders  of  the  inhabitants 
are  much  contaminated  by  contact  with  large  numbers  of 
bargemen  who  are  always  lurking  about  the  town,  and  whose 
occupation  is  continued  on  Sundays. 

Cooke,  in  his  Topographical  Library,  published  in  1830  (title, 
Worcestershire,  page  156),  says  :  "  In  the  year  1787  a  circular 
cavity  was  discovered  by  a  shepherd's  boy  in  a  corn  field  in  the 
parish  of  Upton ;  upon  examination  it  was  found  to  be  the 
entrance  to  a  cavern  of  considerable  dimensions,  sunk  about 
ten  feet  below  the  surface,  and  extending  in  every  direction 
about  twenty  feet.  At  about  thirty  or  forty  feet  is  a  body  of 
water,  of  the  estimated  depth  of  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
feet.  Various  conjectures  originated  from  this  discovery,  some 
attributing  these  excavations  to  a  convulsion  of  nature,  others 
to  the  hand  of  art."  It  is  said  that  on  the  hill  at  Southend, 
near  Upton,  traces  of  intrenchments  appear;  and  Dr.  Nash, 
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in  vol.  ii  of  his  history,  page  444,  remarks  that  "Stukely,  in 
his  Itinerarium  Curiosum,  page  65,  first  edition,  says  :  '  There 
was  a  road  along  the  Severn,  from  Worcester  to  Upton,  where 
antiquities  are  dug  up.  I  take  the  town  to  be  the  Upocessa  of 
Ravennas.'  The  road,"  he  says,  "  went  to  Tewkesbury,  and 
joined  the  Rickning  Street,  but  no  remains  are  now  to  be 
seen." 

Upton  is  said  to  have  been  the  native  place  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.  John  Dee,  the  Rosicrucian  philosopher  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  who  is  described  as  having  been  a  dupe  and  cheat 
by  turns,  and  who  was  courted  by  the  greatest  princes  in 
Europe,  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary-  miracles  said 
to  have  been  wrought  by  him  and  his  pupil  Kelly  with  a 
certain  stone,  which  is  now,  I  believe,  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum.  Kelly  was  born  at  Worcester,  and  bred  an  apothe- 
cary. In  Strype's  "Ecclesiastical  Memorials"  it  is  stated  that 
"a  presentation  was  made  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  to  admit 
John  Dee  to  the  parsonage  of  Upton,  void  by  the  promotion 
of  John  Harley  to  the  bishopric  of  Hereford,  but  it  doth  not 
appear  in  the  bishop's  register ;  perhaps  it  was  the  king's 
presentation."  He  lost  both  his  ears  at  Lancaster,  and  was 
imprisoned  for  a  cheat  in  Germany,  where,  escaping  from  his 
confinement,  he  had  a  terrible  fall  and  died  from  its  effects, 
1595.     Of  him  it  is  said  in  "  Hudibras  " — 

"  Kelly  did  all  his  feats  upon 
The  devil's  looking-glass,  a  stone ; 
Where,  playing  with  him  at  bo-peep, 
He  solv'd  all  problems  ne'er  so  deep." 

The  population  of  Upton  is  nearly  3,000.  The  Bishop  of 
Worcester  is  patron  of  the  living  (value  £917) ;  rector,  Rev. 
H.  J.  Tayler,  1834  ;  curate,  Rev.  T.  W.  Hay  ward  ;  clerk,  Mr. 
Harrison  ;  organist,  Mr.  Ainsworth. 
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S|N  my  way  from  Upton  to  the  Defford  railway  station 
H  I  passed  through  the  pretty  hamlet  of  Baughton, 
?mm$S&  in  the  parish  of  Hill  Croome,  and  being  in  time  for 
the  afternoon  service,  which  is  held  here  alternately  with 
Strensham,  I  put  myself  under  the  guidance  of  a  shrewd 
little  rustic  whom  I  saw  trudging  off  in  the  same  direction 
with  his  trowsers  and  coat-sleeves  turned  up.  This  little 
sharp-shooter  discussed  the  merits  of  soils,  ploughs,  and  horse- 
flesh, until  we  arrived  at  the  church,  and  I  dismissed  him 
with  some  half-pence.  The  access  to  this  church  from  the 
village  is  at  times  very  difficult,  and  I  am  told  that  in  a 
rainy  season  it  is  impossible  to  bring  a  corpse  to  the  church 
without  unhanging  the  farmers'  gates  and  laying  them  on 
the  sloughs,  as  bridges,  for  the  bearers  to  walk  over!  The 
church  is  a  most  primitive  little  building,  aged  about  four 
centuries,  has  no  ornament  within  or  without,  the  walls  being 
tied  together  with  plain  oak  beams,  and  the  whole  is  scrupu- 
lously whitewashed.  It  was  repaired  in  1830,  Robert  Claridge 
and  Thomas  Green  being  churchwardens;  but  now  it  seems 
to  be  in  a  similar  state  of  general  debility  with  its  venerable 
neighbour,  the  bridge  of  Upton.  About  fifty  persons,  chiefly 
labourers,  formed  the  congregation,  and  the  services  were 
performed  in  a  most  impressive  manner  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Grove,  curate,  who  is  also  rector  of  Strensham.  His  sermon 
was  an  able  and  comforting  refutation  of  the  Calvinistic 
notions  of  predestination.  The  congregation  rose  and  indi- 
vidually bowed  to  their  aged  minister  as  he  passed  out. 

The  population  of  Hill  Croome  is  about  200 ;  patron  of 
living,  the  Lord  Chancellor;  value,  £200;  rector,  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  T.  H.  Coventry,  1826;  curate,  Rev.  Dr.  Grove. 
The  advowson  of  this  church  was  given  by   Guy  de   Beau- 
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champ  to  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Pershore.     The  church 
is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin. 

IWfart 

POINDING  myself  too  early  for  the  train  at  this  station, 


it  y  fa  ^  went  mto  tne  village  to  take  a  peep  at  the  church. 
*ltlla§!B  It  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  and  western  capped  tower, 
with  a  wooden  porch  on  the  south.  There  is  a  Norman  light 
in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  which  is  the  oldest  part  of 
the  structure.  The  eastern  window  is  in  the  Perpendicular 
and  the  western  in  the  Decorated  style;  the  other  windows 
are  later  insertions,  being  square  headed.  The  church  and 
yard  are  enclosed  with  railings,  and  stand  on  a  little  mound 
in  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  cottages  and  farm-buildings,  divided 
from  the  churchyard  all  round  by  the  public  road.  The  church, 
which  is  dedicated  to  St.  James,  is  privileged  with  funerals, 
but  there  are  neither  arms  nor  monuments  of  note  in  it.  It 
is  a  curacy  belonging  to  the  vicarage  of  Pershore,  and  the 
Rev.  T.  Whitaker  officiates  here  and  at  Besford.  The  popula- 
tion is  500  ;  and  there  is  here  a  post  office,  besides  other  symp- 
toms of  growing  importance.  When  Defford  was  enclosed  (1774) 
it  was  found  to  contain  only  seven  acres  of  old  enclosed  land 
to  five  hundred  acres  of  common.  In  this  parish  was  formerly 
found  a  weak  salt  brine,  which  has  been  frequently  worked, 
but  never  to  advantage  ;  and  as  much  money  was  lost  on  the 
project,  it  was  at  length  abandoned,  and  no  signs  of  the  works 
now  remain  except  the  well  from  which  the  brine  was  pro- 
cured. On  Defford  Common  are  traces  of  what  was  probably 
a  part  or  branch  of  the  ancient  Ryknild  Street.  In  the 
Townsend  MSS.  is  the  following  entry:  "March  14,  1661, 
Ursula  Corbett,  of  Defford,  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  burnt 
at  Worcester  for  poisoning  her  husband,  having  been  married 
three  weeks." 
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EiS  VILLAGE  in  one  of  the  most  attractive  parts  of  the 
XI  w  celebrated  Vale  of  Evesham,  the  parish  almost  sur- 
StH§tSS  rounded  by  the  winding  Avon  and  scenery  of  the  most 
pleasing  kind,  a  productive  soil  for  orcharding  and  pasture, 
the  population  decorous,  charities  and  education  abundant, 
but  little  pauperism,  and  a  resident  minister  who,  I  am  told  by 
old  inhabitants,  has  not  missed  one  service  during  the  two  and 
twenty  years  of  his  incumbency — such  are  a  few  of  my  "  notes  " 
on  Birlingham.  Would  that  so  gratifying  a  picture  more  fre- 
quently presented  itself !  The  village  is  almost  embowered  in 
evergreens,  and  is  further  adorned  by  the  elegant  residence  of 
the  Misses  Porter,  in  a  field  near  the  church,  and  the  par- 
sonage-house. The  church  itself  is  an  index  of  the  state  of  the 
parish,  being  kept  scrupulously  clean  and  in  good  repair.  The 
burying  ground  contains  three  circular  mounds  of  earth,  after 
the  primitive  mode  of  burial ;  one  of  these  belongs  to  the  Porter 
family,  whose  arms  are  carved  on  flat  stones  at  the  top,  and  the 
others  to  Mr.  Carruthers  and  Mr.  Woodward.  I  also  noticed 
the  following  verse  to  the  memory  of  a  person  named  Rutter : 

"  In  perfect  health  I  left  my  home, 
Not  thinking  that  my  time  was  come: 
The  path  that  I  did  mean  to  tread 
Did  prove  to  me  my  watery  bed." 

The  church  has  a  chancel,  nave,  and  western  tower,  and  on 
the  north  side  of  the  nave,  and  communicating  therewith  by 
means  of  large  sliding  doors,  is  a  school-room,  recently  built  at 
the  expense  of  the  rector.  The  body  of  the  church,  between 
the  tower  and  chancel,  was  rebuilt  about  seventy  or  eighty 
years  ago,  in  the  Perpendicular  or  fifteenth  century  style,  but 
the  chancel  arch  is  Norman,  having  the  chevron  on  several 
faces.     Looking  from  the  western  end,  the  view  of  the  chancel 
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is  suggestive  of  beauty  and  devotional  repose,  the  curious 
octagonal  font,  with  its  carved  symbols,  and  the  ancient  chancel 
arch  above,  standing  out  in  bold  relief  from  the  eastern  window, 
which,  being  full  of  interesting  relics  of  old  stained  glass,  admits 
a  subdued  light  upon  the  memorials  of  mortality  around.  The 
font,  I  am  told,  had  been  placed  under  a  pump  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood until  rescued  by  the  incumbent,  who  replaced  it  and 
adorned  it  with  symbols.  On  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a 
brass  of  the  date  of  1617.  It  contains  the  figures  of  Thomas 
Harewell,  in  a  gown,  with  his  wife,  kneeling,  and,  behind  her, 
her  daughter  Mary.  The  arms  of  the  family  also  appear  on  the 
brass,  together  with  a  representation  of  a  death's  head,  crowned, 
and  having  wings.     There  is  likewise  the  following  inscription  : 

"  Thvs  Death  trivmphs,  and  tels  vs  al  mvst  dye: 
Thvs  we  trivmphe  to  Christe  by  Death  to  flye. 
To  live  to  dye  is  not  to  dye,  but  live 
To  dye  to  blisse  is  blessed  life  to  give. 
Aske  how  they  liv'd,  and  thou  shalt  know  their  ende; 
They  dyed  saintes  to  God — to  poore,  trve  friend." 

On  the  floor  of  the  nave  is  an  inscription  to  a  Mr.  Mason — 

"Beneath  this  stone  a  mason  lyes, 
In  sure  and  certain  hope  to  rise. 
Hee  built  his  house  like  a  wise  man; 
In  frugal  ways  his  race  he  ran. 
Thus  his  part  acted  on  the  stage : 
He  went  off  in  a  good  old  age." 

On  the  south  wall  is  a  board  with  the  following : 

"  There  was  many  ages  since  given  to  this  parish  a  tenement  since  divi- 
ded into  almshouses,  and  about  six  and  a  half  acres  of  land  and  two  cow 
pastures,  now  let  for  £3.  7s.  yearly ;  but  by  whom  or  what  particular  use 
cannot  now  be  discovered. — Edward  Pace,  sometime  of  this  parish,  gave  6s. 
to  six  poor  persons,  against  every  Christmas  yearly  for  ever,  paid  out  of 
certain  lands  of  Thomas  Mason's,  gent.,  heretofore  belonging  to  the  said 
Pace." 

In  addition  to  these  charities,  the  late  Miss  Martha  Porter 
left  the  interest  of  £200  to  the  poor  of  the  parish,  also  £200  to 
the  Sunday  school,  and  £1  per  year  for  the  repair  of  the  church 
clock.  This  instrument  is  a  very  handsome  and  costly  one,  the 
gift  of  Miss  Porter. 
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The  pews  in  this  church  require  both  renovation  and  reduc- 
tion in  size,  being  immensely  high.  The  origin  of  high  pews 
is  said  to  have  been  in  consequence  of  Bishop  Burnet  having 
complained  that  the  ladies  of  the  Princess  Anne's  establish- 
ment did  not  look  at  him  while  preaching  his  thundering  long 
sermons,  as  Queen  Anne  called  them,  but  were  looking  at  other 
objects.  He,  therefore,  after  much  remonstrance  on  this  impro- 
priety, prevailed  on  Queen  Anne  to  order  all  the  pews  in  St. 
James's  chapel  to  be  raised  so  high  that  the  fair  delinquents 
could  see  nothing  but  himself  when  he  was  in  the  pulpit !  The 
princess  laughed  at  the  complaint ;  but  she  complied  when  she 
was  told  that  the  interests  of  the  church  were  in  danger.  The 
whim  of  Bishop  Burnet  was  imitated  in  many  places  which  had 
not  been  pewed  before. 

There  are  about  60  children  in  these  schools,  and  I  noticed 
with  much  pleasure  their  healthy  and  orderly  appearance,  the 
lads  being  dressed  in  check  frocks  and  blue  caps.  Both  boys 
and  girls  are  clothed  at  the  expense  of  the  rector  and  Miss 
Porter. 

The  living  of  Birlingham  is  valued  at  £225  ;  population,  390. 
Patron  and  incumbent,  the  Rev.  Robert  Eyres  Landor ;  clerk, 
William  Hancock. 

Birlingham  church,  it  appears,  was  not  originally  the  parish 
church,  but  a  chapel  only.  Habingdon  says — "  This  church, 
being  anciently  but  a  chapel,  is,  by  the  fall  of  her  mother 
church,  Nafford,  grown  to  parochial  greatness,  comprising  the 
inhabitants  of  Nafford  and  Birlingham."  Near  the  extensive 
mill  at  Nafford  (said  to  be  the  best  on  Avon)  is  still  shown  the 
site  of  the  old  church  of  Nafford,  but  without  the  aid  of  tradi- 
tion the  keenest  eye  could  not  discover  any  traces  of  its  where- 
abouts.    At  Nafford  there  is  now  but  one  house. 
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S38?KEAR  Pershore,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  chapelries, 
§$3T>j)§  and  on  the  line  of  the  Birmingham  and  Bristol  Rail- 
SSSSliS  way,  is  the  little  village  of  Besford,  with  its  150 
inhabitants.  It  boasts  of  having  no  lawyer,  no  medical  man, 
no  public-house,  beer  or  cider-shop,  no  Dissenting  chapel,  no 
parochial  choir  nor  school.  The  old  clerk  informed  me  the 
choir  was  abandoned,  "as  the  singers  were  got  above  it;"  but 
the  truth  probably  is,  the  number  of  those  who  attended  to 
sing  was  so  limited,  and  their  performances  so  outre,  that  the 
clergyman  preferred  the  naked  services  of  the  church,  when 
stript  of  all  the  "ornament"  of  rustic  harmony.  As  to  the 
school,  the  children  of  this  parish  go  to  the  national  school 
at  Pershore,  to  which  the  principal  parishioners  of  Besford 
subscribe.  The  church  is  a  small  structure,  having  a  chancel, 
nave,  and  at  the  west  gable  a  bell-cot  or  small  tower  with 
pyramidal  cap ;  entrance,  by  south  door-way,  under  a  wooden 
porch.  The  chancel  is  Early  English,  and  the  rest  of  the 
church  is  a  half-timbered  or  timber- framed  structure,  pro- 
bably erected  during  the  Perpendicular  period,  as  the  western 
window  presents  a  curious  specimen  of  that  style,  its  mullions 
and  tracery  being  of  zvood!  and  apparently  of  the  same  date 
as  the  rest  of  the  timber  work,  or  about  four  centuries  old. 
This  is  the  only  wooden  church  I  have  seen  in  the  county  ; 
indeed,  it  has  been  considered  that  the  only  one  remaining  was 
that  at  Greenstead,  in  Essex,  a  church  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  shrine  of  St.  Edmund  the  Martyr,  who  is  the 
subject  of  many  astounding  legends.  The  church  of  Green- 
stead,  which  is  said  to  be  eight  hundred  years  old,  differs 
from  that  at  Besford,  the  former  having  been  constructed  of 
split  trees,  the  convexities  of  which  are  turned  outwards,  the 
trees    being    placed    close    together,   and   in   a   perpendicular 
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position ;  the  original  work  still  remains  unmutilated  in  the 
north  wall  only.  Besford  church  is  constructed  of  timber 
frames,  like  the  old  houses  we  still  see  remaining  in  every 
ancient  town.  In  the  south  wall  are  two  large  square  windows 
with  modern  wooden  frames  of  a  very  unsightly  description. 
The  church  is  also  remarkable  for  its  rood-loft  and  monuments. 
The  rood-loft  is  almost  complete,  and  is  in  excellent  preser- 
vation, being  the  only  one,  so  perfect,  that  I  have  seen  in  the 
county  or  elsewhere;  the  order  to  remove  the  roods  (the 
figures  of  Christ  on  the  cross),  and  the  galleries,  a  loft  over 
which  they  were  placed,  having  been  pretty  generally  obeyed 
at  the  Reformation.  This  loft  is  ornamented  with  a  string 
of  quatrefoils,  each  enclosing  a  rose  ;  the  colours  and  gilding 
are  still  visible.  The  principal  monuments  here  are  those 
of  the  Harewells  and  the  Sebrights.  The  Harewells  came 
in  with  the  Conqueror.  William  Harewell  married  the 
heiress  of  the  Besford  family,  and  from  the  Harewells  the 
estates  passed  by  purchase  (temp.  Henry  VI)  to  William 
Sebright,  of  London.  The  Sebrights  had  a  seat  at  Much 
Baddow,  Essex,  from  the  time  of  Henry  II  till  Henry  VIII. 
Sir  Edward  Sebright,  in  the  perilous  days  of  Charles  I,  for 
his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  that  prince,  was  compelled  to 
pay  £1,809  composition  for  his  estate  to  the  sequestrators. 
The  manor  of  Besford  still  belongs  to  the  family ;  Sir  Thomas 
Sanders  Sebright  being  the  present  possessor.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel,  on  a  raised  monument,  is  the  recumbent 
figure,  in  alabaster,  of  a  youth,  holding  a  book  in  his  hand, 
and  with  a  hare  at  his  feet.  The  wall  above  is  covered  with 
wainscotting,  in  panels,  containing  the  arms  of  the  Harewells, 
variously  quartered.  This  is  the  tomb  of  Rich.  Harewell, 
son  and  heir  apparent  of  Edmund  and  Elizabeth  Harewell  ; 
he  died  1576,  aged  15;  and  his  death  appears  to  have  been 
the  occasion  of  inordinate  grief  to  the  parents,  as  close  by, 
on  the  north  wall,  is  another  monument,  which  I  presume 
is  intended  to  commemorate  the  same  youth,  nothing  to  the 
contrary  appearing  on  the  face  of  it.     This  is  a  kind  of  monu- 
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ment  which  is  very  rare,  and  I  know  of  no  other  specimen 
in  this  neighbourhood  but  that  at  Burford  church,  near 
Tenbury,  which  is  of  the  date  of  1570.  It  is  what  may  be 
called  a  wardrobe  or  cupboard  monument,  consisting  of  folding 
doors  placed  flat  against  the  wall.  The  panels  of  these  doors, 
and  the  wainscot  of  the  wall  which  they  enclose,  contained 
the  arms  of  the  Harewells,  &c. ;  the  figure  of  our  Saviour 
sitting  on  a  rainbow,  in  judgment ;  the  resurrection ;  a  child 
praying ;  and  at  the  bottom  a  youth  (or  female)  laid  out  in  a 
shroud.  [This  custom  of  representing  the  deceased  as  a  corpse, 
or  a  skeleton,  prevailed  in  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  The  monument  of  Bishop  Beckington,  at 
Wells  Cathedral,  is  an  example  of  the  custom  of  representing 
the  corpse  below  an  effigy  of  the  living  person,  clothed  in  his 
insignia  of  rank  and  office.  In  this  case  both  effigies  are  of 
stone.  In  the  chancel  of  Worcester  Cathedral  is  a  diminutive 
stone  effigy  of  a  skeleton.  The  moral  conveyed  by  such  monu- 
ments as  these  scarcely  needs  any  exposition.  It  is  given, 
however,  in  the  following  legend  on  the  frieze  of  the  tomb  of 
a  bishop  in  Exeter  Cathedral,  whose  effigy  lies  in  a  shroud 
tied  over  his  head: 

"  Ista  figura  docet  nos  omnes  priemeditari 
Qualiter  ipsa  nocet  mors  quando  venit  dominari."*] 

On  the  monument  at  Besford  there  was  also  a  figure  of  Time 
with  his  scythe,  Death  with  a  dart,  a  child  plucking  a  flower, 
and  another  blowing  a  bubble.  Much  of  the  above  is  partially 
obliterated,  but  the  following  curious  inscriptions  may  yet 
be  deciphered : 

"  Poore  chile!  to  whom  should  I  complaine 
In  this  my  grief  and  mazed  plight  ? 
Tyme  bends  his  scythe  to  cut  my  thread ; 
Deathe  waves  his  dreadful  darte  in  sight  ? 
And  bothe  doe  threat  without  delaie 
To  take  my  vitall  breath  awaie, 

*  "This  figure  warns  us  all  to  think  beforehand  how  great  a  change  is 
wrought  by  death  when  its  reign  comes." — See  "Poole's  Decoration  of 
Churches." 
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To  flee  for  aide  to  parents  deere 

AVill  not  availe  in  this  distresse. 

Noe  sugred  words,  or  guiftes  or  bribes, 

Can  force  of  Tyrne  and  Deathe  svppresse. 

Then  to  the  Lord  I  flee  alone : 

To  man  't  is  vain  to  make  my  mone. 

With  pacient  mind  and  thankful  hart 

Graunte  I  may  yeelde  unto  thie  will ; 

That  lyving  I  may  love  my  Lord, 

And  dying  I  maye  serve  him  still. 

When  Tyme  and  Death  have  plaid  their  part 

Yet  then  thie  sight  shall  ease  my  hart." 

On  the  other  side — 

"  Of  Harewell's  blodde  ere  conquest  made 
Knowne  to  descende  of  gentle  race, 
And  sithence  linckt  in  iugall  leage* 
With  Colles  whom  birthe  and  vertues  grace, 
An  impe  entombed  heere  doth  lie, 
In  tender  years  berefte  of  breath, 
Whose  hopes  of  future  vertuous  life 
Was  plaine  forshewde  by  life  and  death. 
A  child  he  seemed  of  graver  years, 
And  childishe  toies  did  quyte  dispise. 
He  sought,  by  yealdinge  parents  due 
And  serving  God,  to  clime  to  the  skies  ; 
But  prickte  with  percing  plagues  of  death, 
For  mercie  still  to  God  lie  eryde. 
Soe  lyvde  he  with  the  love  of  men, 
Soe  deere  in  sight  of  God  he  dyed. 
[Ought  ?]  elder  sex  from  Christ  to  straie, 
When  such  an  impe  forshewes  the  waie  ?  " 

The  denomination  "imp,"  it  must  be  recollected,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  did  not  mean  "a  puny  devil,"  but  simply 
an  infant  or  child.  The  word  commencing  the  last  line  but 
one  is  obliterated.    On  the  top  of  the  wainscot  is  the  following : 

"  The  sovndes — the  woofull  watche 
Then  death  with  dreadful  stroke 
Retornes  all  flesh  to  mouldie  earthe  ; 

Hut  Christ  shall  soon  revoke 
And  call  the  good  to  lyfe  againe, 
But  plvnge  the  bad  in  e'dles  pain." 

I    have  been  particular  in   describing  these  inscriptions  as 

*  Conjugal  league  or  marriage. 
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Nash  omits  the  greater  part  of  them,  and  gives  the  remainder 
erroneously ;  also  from  a  hope  that  when  the  present  Sir 
Thomas  Sebright  is  made  acquainted  with  the  antiquarian  and 
family  interest  attaching  to  this  curious  monument  he  will 
cause  it  to  be  carefully  restored.  The  ancient  panelled  roof 
of  the  chancel  is  also  much  dilapidated.  There  are  several 
monuments  here  belonging  to  the  Sebright  family,  as  also 
some  military  insignia  hanging  from  the  walls,  consisting 
of  a  helmet,  gauntlets,  straight  sword  (the  sheath  of  which 
has  perished  except  at  the  point),  a  banner  and  the  staff  to 
which  it  was  attached.  The  spurs  were  also  here  till  lately, 
but  are  now  lost. 

On  the  fragment  of  a  flat  stone  under  the  porch  is  the 
following  part  of  an  inscription : 

"  And  thus  impartial  Death  doth  level  all ; 
The  sullen  grave  receives  both  great  and  small ; 
The  father's  evening  and  the  son's  mid-day, 
The  youth's  clear  morn  eclipsed,  all  set  in  clay. 
They've  cancelled  natur's  book,  and  here  they  sleep, 
The  book  of  life  (we  hope)  their  names  do  keep. 
But,  reader,  know  thy  nature's  debts  to  pay, 
And  Death  and  Judgment  have  their  certain  day." 

On  a  stone  near  the  porch — 

"  Here  lies  a  woman  that  was  true  to  her  friend, 
Just  to  her  husband  always  to  the  end, 
Who  served  the  Lord  with  all  her  power, 
Knowing  she  had  here  no  certain  bower  ; 
But  now  she's  gon  its  hops  to  rest, 
To  live  and  reign  amongst  the  just." 

Also  the  following  on  a  stone  on  the  church  wall : 

"'  She  never  took  one  step  into  any  of  the  vanities  of  this  world.' 
Many  have  done  virtuously,  but  let  every  one's  own  work  praise  them." 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  when  on  his  deathbed,  said,  with  much 
earnestness,  to  a  friend  who  was  holding  out  to  him  hopes  of 
salvation  on  the  score  of  a  well-spent  life,  "  Don't  flatter  now." 
These  terrible  words  should  be  impressed  again  and  again  upon 
the  whole  tribe  of  epitaph   writers  and  eulogists  of  deceased 
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merit;  we  should  then  no  longer  have  to  peruse  the  shocking 
exaggerations  of  which  the  above  is  a  specimen.  A  few  months 
ago,  while  rambling  through  the  churchyard  of  Stretton,  near 
Canon  Froom,  Herefordshire,  I  noticed  another  instance  of  this 
miserable  vainglory  and  presumption,  as  follows : 

"  We  two  within  this  grave  do  lye, 
Where  we  do  rest  together, 
Until  the  Lord  shall  us  awake, 
And  from  the  goats  us  sever." 

Alas !  how  many  of  the  Christian  Pharisees  will  in  the  resur- 
rection be  compelled  to  herd  with  the  "  goats  "  for  whom  they 
now  profess  so  great  a  contempt ! 

The  early  parish  register  of  Besford  bears  date  1598,  but  the 
first  christening  in  it  is  in  1539,  and  from  that  date  till  1598 
the  entries  appear  to  have  been  copied  from  another  book. 
Among  the  entries  therein  is  the  following  : 

"  Collected  to  ye  brief  for  ye  Protestants  in  Orange,  5s.  lid." 

The  Protestants  in  the  Low  Countries  were  subjected  to 
much  persecution  at  the  time  when  the  power  and  bigotry  of 
Catholic  Spain  were  engaged  in  the  futile  attempt  to  retain  its 
foreign  possessions,  and  this  continued  till  the  time  of  Cromwell. 
There  is  another  item  of — 

"  King's  duty  paid  for  four  christenings,  4s." 

This  was  in  1 790.  Can  any  of  my  lay  or  clerical  readers  throw 
any  light  on  the  custom  of  paying  duty  on  christenings  % 

Besford  Court  (the  old  manor-house)  is  now  occupied  by 
T.  Woodward,  Esq.  A  good  portion  of  the  old  building,  with  the 
original  gates  and  porter's  lodge,  still  remains  in  good  preser- 
vation ;  and  there  is  an  immense  old  tithe-barn  near  the  house. 

Besford  is  a  chapelry  to  Pershore,  the  incumbent  of  which 
vicarage  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Williamson ;  curate  of  Besford,  Rev. 
T.  Whitaker,  of  Caldwell  House,  who  also  officiates  at  Defford  ; 
clerk  and  sexton,  W.  Davis. 
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||lgIB|OME  historians  have  fancifully  derived  the  name  of 
®(i5»'fB  this  town  from  the  French  Beau-lieu,  a  derivation 
siSSfPe  which,  if  true,  is  significant  of  the  good  taste  of  our 
Norman  conquerors,  whose  long  history  of  piracy  and  rapine, 
it  seems,  had  not  destroyed  in  their  minds  all  sense  of  the 
beautiful.  That  succinct  itinerant,  Leland  (whose  snug  berth 
I  would  have  preferred  even  to  a  Whiggish  commissionership), 
also  bears  his  testimony  to  the  very  pleasant  situation  of  this 
town :  "  The  towne  selfe  of  Beaudley  is  sett  on  the  syde  of  a 
hill;  so  comely,  a  man  cannot  wish  to  see  a  towne  better.  It 
riseth  from  Severne  bank  by  east,  upon  the  hill  by  west ;  soe 
that  a  man  standing  on  the  hill  trans  pontem  by  east  may 
discerne  almost  every  house  in  the  towne,  and  at  the  rising  of 
the  sunne  from  the  east  the  whole  towne  glittereth  (being  all 
of  new  building)  as  it  were  of  gould."  And  Dr.  Stukeley, 
writing  from  Bewdley  in  1712,  says,  "  Were  I  to  choose  a 
country  residence  for  health  and  pleasure,  it  would  be  undoubt- 
edly on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  not  far  from  this  river 
(Severn),  and  where  it  is  most  distant  from  the  sea." 

The  town  still  abounds  with  old  houses,  some  of  which  pro- 
bably Leland  saw.  The  approach  from  Worcester  is  through 
Wribbenhall,  a  chapelry  in  the  parish  of  Kidderminster,  and 
passing  over  a  handsome  bridge  (built  by  Telford,  in  1797), 
the  principal  street  of  the  town  (Lode  street*),  with  its  chapel 
at  the  other  end,  lies  before  you,  wide  and  spacious ;  the  old 
market  stalls,  which  in  ancient  times  nearly  filled  it  up  and 
divided  it  into  two  narrow  thoroughfares,  having  long  since 
been  removed.     From  this  main  street  two  others  branch  off 

*  This  name  was  given  to  the  street  in  consequence  of  its  having  been 
the  place  where  the  loads  of  corn  were  pitched.  A  ladle-full  of  corn  was 
taken  out  of  each  load  as  toll  for  the  corporation. 
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in  the  shape  of  the  letter  Y.  In  one  of  these  I  observed  an 
illustration  of  the  superior  durability  of  cross-timbered  houses 
as  compared  with  the  friable  red  sandstone :  an  almshouse 
erected  with  the  latter  material,  by  a  Mr.  Cook,  in  1693,  being 
excessively  weather-eaten,  while  a  handsome  wooden  building, 
having  three  gables  in  front,  and  bearing  date  1603,  may  be 
seen  within  a  stone's  throw,  which  appears  as  fresh  and  durable 
as  when  first  put  up.  Formerly  there  were  four  gates  to  this 
town,  and  two  or  three  gateways  were  standing  within  living 
memory.  The  Tinker's  Gateway,  leading  out  of  the  town 
southward,  has  disappeared  for  more  than  a  century  ;  Dogland, 
or  Doglane,  and  the  Welch  gateways  have  been  destroyed 
within  these  few  years ;  at  least  I  have  it  from  old  inhabitants 
that  the  gate  posts  were  in  existence  at  Welch  Gate  and  Dog 
Lane  in  1811,  but  that  no  gates  are  remembered.  The  gateway 
on  the  old  bridge  was  pulled  down  when  the  bridge  was 
removed.  The  latter  gateway  was  under  an  arch  in  a  timber 
house  of  two  stories  which  stood  on  one  of  the  piers  of  the 
bridge :  on  one  side  of  the  house  was  a  dwelling  for  the  gate- 
keeper and  on  the  other  a  prison !  It  is  said  there  was  an 
ancient  chapel  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  which  was  dedicated 
to  St.  Ann,  and  the  old  inhabitants  inform  me  that  the  place 
thereabout  was  in  former  years  called  "  St.  Ann's  Corner." 
The  intention  in  erecting  these  chapels  on  or  near  bridges  was 
that  travellers  should  return  thanks  in  them  and  pray  for  safe 
journeys.  The  custom  is  of  very  high  antiquity.  The  most 
remarkable  bridge  of  the  sort  was  at  Droitwich,  where  the 
high  road  passed  through  the  chapel,  and  divided  the  congre- 
gation from  the  reading  desk  and  pulpit  (see  vol.  i  of  "  The 
Rambler  " ).  The  remains  of  the  chapel  at  Bewdley  bridge 
were  shown  in  old  drawings,  and  a  Bewdley  gentleman 
remembers,  when  a  boy,  the  building  being  converted  into  a 
hearse-house,  where  one  Cope  kept  the  first  Bewdley  chaise 
and  pair  for  hire.  This  gentleman's  mother  told  him  that  in 
those  days  they  got  into  the  chaise  in  front. 

The  origin  of  Bewdley  (as  implied  in  its  parochial  name  of 
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Ribbesford)  is  no  doubt  to  be  found  in  its  convenient  fording 
place  over  the  Severn  into  Wales.  There  was  no  bridge  here 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  for  in  the  year  1313  the  monks  of 
Worcester  priory  complained  loudly  of  the  great  execution 
done  in  their  larder,  and  the  impoverishment  of  their  house, 
in  consequence  of  the  influx  of  travellers  to  pass  over  Wor- 
cester bridge,  being  then  the  only  one  in  existence  between 
Gloucester  and  Bridgnorth.  Leland  also  makes  no  mention 
of  a  bridge  at  Bewdley,  although  other  authorities  say  that 
one  had  been  erected  long  before  his  time,  and  the  town  had 
then  become  a  place  of  much  consequence,  having  been  digni- 
fied by  the  title  of  "  the  city  of  Bewdley  "  in  Edward  IV's 
charter  of  incorporation,  and  Henry  VII  having  erected  a 
palace  at  Tickenhill  for  his  son  Prince  Arthur,  which  was 
used  as  a  mansion  for  his  majesty's  council  of  the  Marches  of 
Wales,  who  sat  alternately  here  and  at  Ludlow.  Bewdley, 
and  the  adjacent  country  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Severn, 
was  then  called  "The  Marches  of  Winterdyne."  About  the 
time  of  the  Conquest  the  frontier  towns  dividing  England 
from  Wales,  as  Bristol,  Gloucester,  Worcester,  Shrewsbury, 
and  Chester,  were  fortified  against  the  Welch,  and  Lords 
Marchers  were  created,  to  whom  were  given  all  such  lands 
as  they  could  win  from  the  Welch.  In  the  time  of  Edward  I 
the  last  prince  of  Wales  was  slain,  and  that  country  was 
finally  subdued  to  the  English.  The  escheators  of  the  various 
border  counties  then  formed  the  king's  council  as  to  the  tenures 
of  property,  &c,  in  Wales.  This  council  occupied  Tickenhill, 
as  before-said.  The  house  was  much  shattered  in  the  civil 
wars,  and  the  mansion  now  standing  on  the  site  (being  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Bury,  solicitor)  is  comparatively  modern. 

The  first  bridge  here  was  probably  built  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VII  (who  it  is  said  gave  the  stone),  when  the  town 
was  much  resorted  to,  and  afterwards  became  the  great  depot 
between  Manchester  and  Bristol,  multitudes  of  waggons  and 
pack-horses  being  employed  in  the  trade.  It  is  said  that  the 
line  of  pack-horses  loaded  with  pockets  of  hops  would  some- 
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times  extend  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  There  were  two  markets 
held  here  weekly,  with  four  fairs,  on  the  following  days :  1st, 
on  the  feast  of  St.  Agatha  the  Virgin,  Feb.  5  (discontinued 
time  out  of  mind)  ;  2nd,  the  feast  of  St.  George  the  Martyr, 
April  23  (still  a  good  fair)  ;  3rd,  the  feast  of  St.  Ann,  the 
mother  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  July  26  (long  disused,  but  now 
becoming  a  good  fair  for  sheep  and  cattle) ;  and  4th,  the 
feast  of  St.  Andrew,  November  30th  (long  discontinued). 
Bewdley  was  famous  for  its  combs,  tanned  leather,  and  sailors' 
caps.  These  caps  were  ordered  to  be  worn  by  act  of  par- 
liament in  the  time  of  Queen  Bess,  under  a  penalty  of  3s.  4d., 
and  they  were,  it  seems,  used  by  all  classes  of  people  prior 
to  the  time  when  the  present  ungraceful  hat,  or  "  tile,"  was 
introduced  by  the  French  refugees,  1685.  The  act  required 
"  that  all  above  the  age  of  six  years,  except  some  of  a  certain 
state  and  condition,  shall  wear  upon  the  Sabbath  or  holydays, 
upon  their  heads,  one  cap  of  wool,  knit,  thicked,  and  dressed 
in  England,  upon  the  forfeiture  of  3s.  4d."*  In  the  year  1761 
petitions  were  sent  from  this  and  some  neighbouring  towns 
praying  that  vessels  on  the  river  should  be  drawn  by  horses : 
they  had  previously  been  drawn  by  men — a  crew  whose  igno- 
rant unmanageable  conduct  was  a  great  impediment  to  the 
trade.  It  would  take  upwards  of  twenty  men  to  a  vessel, 
who  received  about  2s.  6d.  each,  with  two  meals  and  two 
mugs  of  beer  for  a  voyage  to  Bridgnorth.  The  "  mugging " 
was  accepted  as  an  earnest  of  the  engagement^  but  when 
the  fellows  should  have  been  collected  together  it  was  rare 
indeed  that  they  could  be  all  found,  having  frequently  engaged 
themselves  to  some  other  owner.  Another  proof  of  the  ancient 
importance  of  the  place  is  found  in  the  circumstance  that  in  the 
thirteenth  of  Henry  IV  a  petition  to  parliament  was  sent  up 
from  the  men  of  "  Bristowe  "  and  Gloucester,  praying  that  they 

*  Richard  Willis,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  son  of  a  Bewdley  capper, 
but  some  authorities  say  a  tanner. 

t  There  is  still  an  ancient  public-house  on  the  quay,  called  the  Mug- 
house,  where  these  engagements  were  probably  made. 
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might  navigate  the  Severn  without  being  subject  to  the  impo- 
sition of  taxes  by  the  men  of  Bewdley,  who  then  enjoyed  many 
privileges.  It  was  likewise  a  "place  of  sanctuary" — one  of  the 
refuges  which,  according  to  the  policy  of  our  forefathers,  were 
appointed  to  shelter  criminals  from  the  consequences  of  their 
deeds,  as  the  Jewish  sinners  of  old  time  hastened  to  seize  the 
horns  of  the  altar.  The  town  was  accordingly  much  resorted  to 
by  this  class,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  natives  of  Bewdley 
entertained  any  of  those  objections  advanced  by  our  Australian 
colonists  of  the  present  day  against  the  practice  of  converting 
their  territory  into  a  penal  settlement.  The  watermen  and 
porters  here  were  as  stout  a  race  of  men  as  any  in  the  king- 
dom, some  of  them  having  been  known  to  carry  a  package  of 
half  a  ton  on  their  backs.  From  the  great  physical  contrast 
between  the  Bewdley  men  and  the  attenuated  frames  of  the 
Kidderminster  weavers,  as  also  from  the  border  wars  of 
ancient  times,  feuds  always  existed  between  the  two  towns, 
the  watermen  and  porters  of  Bewdley  looking  with  contempt 
upon  their  less  vigorous  neighbours.  The  innkeepers  of 
Bewdley — not  satisfied  with  "  small  profits  and  quick  returns  " 
— were  wont  also  to  make  out  wofully  long  bills  for  their 
Kidderminster  visitors,  which  was  the  cause  of  so  much 
dissension  that  Prince  Arthur  himself  was  compelled  to 
interfere,  and  by  an  ordinance  for  the  "  eschuyng  all  manner 
of  gruggs,  debats,  variances,  or  discords,  that  now  been  or 
that  hereafter  might  happen  to  be  between  them  for  any  old 
or  new  matters,"  he  commanded  all  such  parties  to  appear 
before  him  and  his  council,  and  ordained  that  no  stranger 
should  pay  more  than  two-pence  a  day  and  night  for  "  hey  and 
litter"  for  their  horses,  but  the  prince's  servants  were  to 
have  their  articles  for  half  price.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
ancient  grudge  continued,  and  I  have  heard  old  inhabitants 
say  that  they  remember,  in  their  own  time,  when  a  number  of 
Kidderminster  men  came  to  Bewdley  on  any  occasion  a  quarrel 
was  sure  to  arise,  and  they  were  usually  hunted  out  as  though 
they  had  been  wild  beasts,  and  beaten  and  pursued  with  sticks 

k2 
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and  stones  towards  their  own  town.  Alas,  for  the  morals  and 
the  Christian  charity  of  the  "  good  old  times." 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  hostility  between  Bewdley 
and  Kidderminster  appeared  under  curious  circumstances. 
The  well-known  Baxter  had  a  controversy  with  Tombs,  an 
Anabaptist  preacher,  at  Bewdley,  on  "  infant  baptism."  Their 
discussions  were  attended  by  multitudes,  and  the  secular  power 
was  obliged  to  interfere  between  the  partizans  of  the  rival 
divines.  Baxter  claims  the  victory  at  last,  alleging  that  he 
brought  over  all  Tombs's  adherents  except  about  twenty,  who 
formed  his  church  !  Tombs  was  a  native  of  Bewdley ;  he 
was  possessed  of  learning  and  ability. 

The  post  and  ring  formerly  used  for  bull-baiting  are  now 
buried  underneath  the  pavement,  near  the  chapel,  in  the  middle 
of  the  town.  The  existence  of  this  barbarous  practice  is  still 
remembered  by  many  persons  living.  Cock-throwing  appears 
to  have  been  the  favourite  sport  here  among  the  comb-makers 
and  watermen,  until  very  lately.  When  on  Shrovetide  the  bell 
rang,  every  apprentice  claimed  the  rest  of  the  day  for  that 
barbarous  amusement,  and  on  the  preceding  market-day  a 
great  number  of  cocks  were  on  sale  for  that  purpose.  The 
poor  birds  are  said  to  have  exhibited  astonishing  acuteness, 
after  having  been  thrown  at  two  or  three  times,  in  cautiously 
watching  the  stick  to  evade  it ;  and,  unless  the  throwing  was 
very  swift,  it  was  seldom  successful.  When  the  cock  was 
struck,  and  the  thrower  could  pick  up  the  bird  before  it  had 
recovered  itself,  the  prize  was  his ;  and  many  a  lad,  who  had 
invested  the  savings  of  several  months  in  the  purchase  of  a 
cock,  frequently  lost  the  whole  at  one  stroke.  Alas,  for  the 
morals  of  the  "  good  old  times." 

The  curfew  bell  is  still  rung  here,  but  the  morning  bell 
was  discontinued  early  in  the  present  century.  It  was  rung 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  (as  some  suppose,  to  call  the 
scholars  of  the  grammar  school  to  their  studies),  but  seems 
to  have  been  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to  some  parties, 
as  I  judge  from  the  following 
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Epigram  by  W.  P. 

"  Ye  rascally  ringers,  ye  merciless  foes, 
Who  persecute  every  friend  to  repose : 
I  wish,  for  the  quiet  and  peace  of  the  land, 
You  had  round  your  necks  what  you  hold  in  your  hand." 

This  ancient  custom  was  at  first  discontinued  through  the 
illness  of  a  respectable  individual,  upon  which  the  sexton 
began  to  think  that  (as  the  emoluments  of  the  office  were 
probably  hardly  sufficient  to  provide  him  with  candles)  it  would 
be  no  great  disherison  of  his  successors  if  he  silenced  the 
bell  and  pocketed  the  rope.  The  consequence  was  a  great 
inconvenience  to  the  manufacturing  artizans  and  others  of 
the  town. 

The  present  trade  of  the  place  consists  chiefly  of  horn  and 
comb  making  ;  carpets,  rope  and  twine,  sacking,  &c,  are  also 
manufactured  here  ;  but  a  great  injury  was  inflicted  on  the 
town  by  the  Worcestershire  and  Staffordshire  Canal  being 
made  to  join  the  Severn  at  Stourport. 

During  the  civil  wars  Bewdley  had  its  share  of  the  un- 
fortunate contest.  In  the  early  part  of  the  contest  Bewdley 
was  held  for  the  king  ;  but  surprised  by  Captain  Fox  (an 
active  Parliamentarian,  commonly  called  Fox  the  Tinker,  who 
was  governor  of  Edgbaston  Hall),  who  took  prisoners  Sir 
Thomas  Lyttelton,  and  other  persons  of  quality.  Charles  I 
came  to  Bewdley  in  June,  1644,  by  a  rapid  march  from 
Oxford.  He  wrote  from  Tickenhill  a  letter  to  Prince  Rupert, 
then  in  the  north,  urging  him  to  relieve  York.  This  led  to 
the  battle  of  Marston  Moor.  This  letter  is  given  in  the 
appendix  to  "Guizot's  History  of  the  English  Revolution." 
Charles  I  passed  through  the  town  after  his  defeat  at  Naseby, 
and  a  skirmish  took  place  with  his  pursuers,  in  which  sixty 
Royalists  were  taken  prisoners.  He  is  said  to  have  slept  for 
two  nights  at  the  "  Angel "  Inn,  and  went  from  thence  to 
Bromyard  ;  and  I  believe  it  was  upon  this  occasion  that  the 
k>yal  inhabitants  voted  a  sum  of  half-a-croivn  for  His  Majesty's 
entertainment — an  act  by  which    the  worthy  corporation   no 
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doubt  intended  delicately  to  convey  their  notion  that  His 
Majesty  was  no  longer  worth  a  crown.  The  Palace  of  Ticken- 
liill  was  so  much  damaged  during  those  wars  that  it  was  soon 
afterwards  taken  down.  This  house  had  been  the  scene 
of  events  connected  with  our  national  history,  Prince  Arthur 
having  been  married  there  by  proxy,  in  1499,  to  Catherine 
of  Arragon,  afterwards  wife  of  Henry  VIII.*  After  his 
death  at  Ludlow,  the  body  of  the  Prince  lay  in  state  here, 
previous  to  its  burial,  with  solemn  pageantry,  at  Worcester 
Cathedral  (see  my  "Worcester  in  Olden  Times").  Queens 
Mary  and  Elizabeth  also  resided  at  Tickenhill  in  their  youth. 
The  situation  is  delightfully  romantic.  Nor  is  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bewdley  deficient  of  those  points  of  natural  beauty 
which  have  led  to  the  erection  of  many  other  mansions  and 
country  seats.  Within  a  few  yards  of  Ribbesford  church 
is  the  court  house,  formerly  belonging  to  Lord  Herbert,  of 
Cherbury,  and  now  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Ingram. 
High  on  a  rocky  woody  bank  on  the  right  of  the  Severn  is 
Winterdyne  House,  built  by  Sir  E.  Winnington  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  after  he  had  resigned  to  his  son 
his  house  at  Stanford,  which  was  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
family.  The  landscape  presented  to  the  spectator  from  this 
lofty  eminence,  with  the  Severn  winding  through  the  meadows 
far  below,  is  exceedingly  rich  and  beautiful.  Winterdyne  is 
now  the  seat  of  the  Dowager  Lady  Winnington.  Spring 
Grove,  formerly  the  residence  of  A.  Skey,  Esq.,  but  recently 
purchased  by  Walter  Hemming,  Esq.,  is  also  a  lovely  spot, 
reclaimed  from  a  rough  and  dreary  condition  by  an  ancestor 
of  Mr.  Skey,  whose  industry  and  skill  in  commercial  pursuits 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  large  fortune.  Indeed  it  is  said 
that  the  mansion  of  Spring  Grove  was  the  result  of  one 
successful  commercial  speculation  alone,  accomplished  before 
breakfast !     Diluculo    surgere   saluberrimum    est.      'T    is    the 

*  Edmund  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  nephew  of  Edward  IV,  was, 
from  the  great  expenses  he  incurred  at  this  wedding,  obliged  to  fly  to 
Flanders. 
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early  bird  that  catches  the  worm.  There  are  many  other 
elegant  villas  and  mansions  hereabout,  chiefly  in  elevated 
positions  and  surrounded  by  well-wooded  grounds,  calculated 
to  delight  the  eye  of  even  an  Englishman,  accustomed  to  such 
scenes  of  rural  beauty.  When  the  Emperor  Nicholas  ascended 
the  throne  of  Russia,  presents  of  most  costly  value  passed 
between  him  and  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe.  George  IV's 
gift  to  the  Czar  was  as  characteristic  as  it  was  elegant :  it 
consisted  of  a  full  service  of  Worcestershire  china,  on  every 
piece  of  which  was  a  separate  picture  of  the  splendid  demesnes 
of  the  noblemen  and  leading  commoners  of  England.  No 
other  sovereign  could  have  shown  such  an  array  of  princely 
edifices  within  his  kingdom,  and  the  Czar  must  have  been 
impressed  with  the  grandeur  of  a  country  whose  monarch 
ruled  over  so  great  a  number  of  magnificent  subjects.  Even 
Englishmen  are  struck  with  the  fact  on  seeing  the  country 
seats  and  almost  regal  state,  not  merely  of  the  noblemen, 
but  several  of  the  commoners  of  England. 

The  "  Devil's  Spadeful,"  or  "  Spittlefull,"  is  the  fanciful 
name  given  to  a  large  mound  of  earth  which  forms  a  pro- 
minent object  in  the  scenery  close  to  Bewdley,  and  with 
which  a  legend  is  connected.  Time  was,  when  the  men  of 
the  town  were  so  famed  "for  being  pious  grown" — though 
I  could  never  discover  any  such  mythological  period  except 
perhaps  during  an  electioneering  agitation  of  the  unpopular 
Maynooth  grant — that  the  fame  thereof  reached  the  lower 
regions,  and  Satan,  determining  to  be  revenged  on  their 
sanctity,  set  out  with  a  spadeful  of  earth,  intending  to  dam 
up  the  Severn  and  drown  all  the  Bewdleyites.  Geographical 
knowledge  not  being  very  perfect  in  those  days,  the  man  of 
sin,  after  travelling  till  he  was  well-nigh  exhausted,  and  not 
knowing  which  path  to  take,  although  close  to  Bewdley,  met 
with  a  drunken  cobbler,  of  whom  he  asked  the  distance  to 
that  place.  The  cobbler  being  quickly  surrounded  with  an 
atmosphere  strongly  impregnated  with  brimstone,  suspected 
that  some  mischief  was  intended  to  the  good  people  of  the 
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town,  and  having  an  eye  to  the  preservation  of  his  customers, 
with  much  presence  of  mind  he  took  from  his  shoulder  a  bag 
of  old  shoes  which  he  had  been  collecting  in  the  neighbour- 
hood for  the  purpose  of  repairing,  and  coolly  informed  the 
father  of  lies  that  the  distance  from  Bewdley  was  so  great 
that  he  had  worn  out  all  those  shoes  since  he  left  the  town. 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke  says  that  Satan  is  far  from  excelling  in 
knowledge,  being  more  cunning  and  insidious  than  wise  and 
prudent,  and  that  we  in  general  give  this  fallen  spirit  credit 
for  much  more  wisdom  than  he  possesses.  The  event  in  this 
case  confirmed  the  doctor's  observation,  for  the  Devil,  with- 
out weighing  probabilities,  became  so  alarmed  at  the  alleged 
distance  he  would  have  to  go,  that  he  precipitately  dropped 
the  spadeful  of  earth  and  decamped ;  and  there  is  the  mound 
to  the  present  day. 

It  will  be  found  that  this  legend— like  many  others  of  the 
middle  ages — was  multiplied  and  reproduced  in  various  places, 
with  alterations  of  the  minor  details,  to  suit  local  circum- 
stances. A  legend  similar  to  the  above  exists  with  regard 
to  "  Robin  Hood's  butts,"  or  two  large  mounds  of  earth,  in 
Herefordshire  ;  and  the  Wrekin  and  High  Ercall  hills,  near 
Shrewsbury,  are  said  to  have  owed  their  elevation  to  the 
same  cause,  with  this  slight  variation,  that  the  Devil  had 
lifted  more  earth  than  he  could  carry,  and  becoming  fatigued 
upon  his  way  to  the  river,  let  some  of  the  mould  fall :  that 
is  High  Ercall  (a  smaller  hill  adjoining  to  the  larger).  Then 
he  upset  it  all — and  that  is  the  Wrekin. 

Overlooking  the  Severn,  at  a  short  distance  from  Bewdley, 
near  the  Stourport  road,  is  the  famous  Clackstone  Rock.  The 
hermitage  cut  in  this  rock  is  now  used  as  a  cider-making  house, 
and  for  storing  potatoes,  &c,  belonging  to  an  adjoining  farm  : 
I  and  my  friend  had  consequently  to  visit  the  farmer,  to  obtain 
the  key.  The  worthy  agriculturist — at  the  time  we  lifted  the 
knocker  of  the  door — was  engaged  in  reaping  his  "  chin  crop," 
and  I  dare  say  was  not  remarkably  pleased  at  the  interruption. 
The  unmanly  operation  of  shaving  is  in  itself  sufficiently  pain- 
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ful  without  any  auxiliary  punishment.  Our  repeated  knocks, 
which  resounded  through  his  capacious  hall,  at  length  brought 
him  to  the  door,  with  his  diamond-edge  bit  of  steel  in  one 
hand,  a  towel  and  brush  in  the  other,  and  his  chin  half  covered 
with  soap,  which  (like  the  faithful  Strap  in  "  Roderick  Ran- 
dom ")  I  thought  he  would  have  bestowed  upon  the  face  of 
my  guide,  as  he  immediately  recognised  him  to  be  an  old 
friend  and  schoolfellow.  Owing  to  this  circumstance  I  readily 
obtained  the  key,  and  received  much  courtesy  from  this  gentle- 
man, whose  name  I  have  forgotten.  The  hermitage  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  relics  of  old  times  I  have  yet  seen.  It 
is  a  beautifully  secluded  abode,  constructed  perhaps  a  thousand 
years  ago,  for  one  or  more  hermits ;  it  is  approached  by  a 
narrow  walk  on  the  side  of  the  rock  which  formerly  was  the 
left  bank  of  the  Severn,  but  the  river  since  that  time  has 
removed  its  course  further  off.  A  low  doorway  admits  the 
visitor  into  a  space  on  the  right  hand  which  was  used  as  the 
common  room,  or  kitchen,  on  the  floor  of  which  the  provisions 
were  cooked,  and  over  head  is  a  circular  cutting  straight  up 
through  the  rock  (which  is  many  yards  thick)  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  chimney ;  there  are  also  a  pantry,  with  a 
chamber  over  it,  an  inner  room,  closets  with  lofts  over,  a 
study  with  shelves  for  books,  and  another  opening  in  the 
rock,  used  as  a  belfry  or  chimney.  At  the  left  of  the  entrance 
door  is  the  chapel,  which,  in  Nash's  time,  contained  an  altar, 
now  destroyed.  The  whole  is  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  and  is 
in  a  style  rude  enough  to  be  imputed  to  the  times  antecedent 
to  the  mission  of  St.  Augustine  to  these  shores.  The  solitary 
little  window  opening  which  admits  a  glimmer  of  light  to  the 
altar-place  is  cut  in  a  shape  that  now  passes  current  for  Saxon, 
but  the  small  openings  in  other  parts  of  the  cave  are  of  no 
regular  shape.  The  only  points  opposed  to  the  high  antiquity 
of  the  place  are  its  slightly  pointed  roof,  and  the  appearance 
of  what  may  be  considered  a  chimney.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  this  was  a  smuggler's  cave ;  but  although  it  may  have 
been  used  for  that  purpose  in  after  years,  there  is  no  doubt 
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of  its  having  been  originally  the  work  of  a  recluse,  who 
probably  thought,  by  the  erection  of  a  church  or  two,  and 
a  penitential  retirement  to  this  retreat,  to  atone  for  a  life  of 
bloodshed  and  injustice,  forgetting  that  it  is  not  so  much  by 
how  a  man  dies  as  by  how  he  lives  that  he  will  be  hereafter 
judged.  Many  of  the  Norman  barons — a  sanguinary  race 
who  (as  some  old  chroniclers  have  it)  made  no  bones  of 
gobbling  down  several  pounds  of  Saracen's  flesh  for  break- 
fast—were fond  of  hewing  out  and  ending  their  days  in  such 
retreats  as  the  hermitage  of  Blackstone.  The  spots  they 
selected  (like  the  abodes  of  the  Cistercians)  were  rendered 
beautiful  by  nature,  while  superstition  lent  its  own  peculiar 
charm  to  all  around.  Blackstone  Rock  extends  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  and  is  crowned  with  vegetation.  In  the 
front  of  the  cell  is  a  seat  also  carved  in  the  rock,  on  which, 
as  the  old  hermit  reclined  under  the  shade  of  venerable 
trees,  he  looked  forth  on  a  scene  of  surpassing  beauty, 
enlivened  by  the  swift  flowing  river  at  his  feet,  and  rejoiced 
hi  the  substitution  of  religious  quietude  for  warlike  turbu- 
lence, or  secretly  repined  at  the  transition  to  a  life  of  inglori- 
ous rest,  just  as  our  modern  butchers  and  tailors,  when,  at 
the  close  of  an  active  business  career,  they  retire  with  £500 
per  annum  to  a  cottage  ornee,  feel  the  insufferable  irksomeness 
of  abandoning  the  cleaver  and  thimble.  But  let  us  now  turn 
our  attention  to  the  church. 

Bewdley  church  is  a  chapel  of  ease  to  the  mother  church 
of  Ribbesford.  In  Lelaud's  time  (Henry  VIII)  the  chapel 
here  was  of  wood,  and  there  were  no  less  than  three  chantries 
in  it,  wherein  the  Virgin  and  St.  Anne  were,  equally  with 
the  Trinity,  objects  of  adoration.  St.  Mary's  chantry  is  said 
to  have  belonged  to  the  company  of  Corvisors ;  *  and  the 
chapel  itself  was  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew.  About  the  year 
1696,  Mr.  Salwey  Wilmington,  who  then  represented  the 
borough,  caused  a  steeple  to  be  built  to  the  chapel ;  but  in 

*  Qy.  Cornesers  (».  e.  homers,  or  manufacturers  of  horn). 
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1746  the  old  chapel  and  the  steeple  were  taken  down,  and 
rebuilt,  the  principal  subscribers  being  Mr.  Bowles,  M.P.  for 
the  borough,  and  Mr.  Knight,  the  rector.  In  1837  £1,000 
were  laid  out  on  the  improvement  of  the  edifice,  when  more 
than  500  free  sittings  were  added;  and  I  should  think  the 
chapel  will  now  contain  nearly  1,000  persons.  It  is  in  the 
style  which  was  most  fashionable  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
namely,  the  Italian — having  five  or  six  immense  semicircular 
headed  windows  on  each  side,  an  eastern  window  of  three 
lights  with  Ionic  pilasters  and  entablature,  no  stained  glass 
to  modify  the  floods  of  light,  excepting  an  edging  of  orange 
and  purple  in  the  eastern  window  (the  bottom  of  which  is 
blocked  up  by  the  ten  commandments)  ;  the  parapets  are 
balustered,  and  look  like  sheep  pens ;  the  square  tower  at 
the  western  end  is  at  present  a  pitiable  object,  being  about 
to  cast  its  skin ;  and  the  pinnacles  are  representations  of  urns, 
such  as  those  in  which  the  Paynim  enclosed  the  ashes  of  his 
relatives.  The  windows  of  the  tower  are  stopped  up  with 
boards,  except  one,  from  which  a  little  ting-tang  projects,  as 
though,  in  the  act  of  escaping  from  its  bigger  brethren,  it 
had  become  strangled  between  the  window  bars.  The  horo- 
logium  on  the  tower  had  long  since  ceased  its  functions,  and 
had  stood  a  silent  listener  for  many  weeks  while  the  "grave 
and  reverend  seigneurs  "  of  the  town  council  were  deliberating 
whether  they  should  have  a  new  clock  or  mend  the  old  one. 
The  church  contains  ample  galleries  all  round  it,  except 
at  the  east  end,  which  is  divided  from  the  body  of  the  building 
by  an  immense,  ugly,  semicircular  arch,  with  keystone.  The 
reading  desk  and  pulpit  erect  their  ample  proportions  at  the 
east  end  of  the  middle  aisle.  The  centre  roof  is  semicircular, 
and  those  of  the  aisles  flat ;  and  the  church  is  full  of  high 
pews.  The  congregation  was  large  and  highly  respectable, 
their  attention  being  most  decorous.  I  heard  scarcely  a  cough 
during  the  evening,  and  the  services  suffered  no  interruption 
except  from  the  noise  of  gigs  and  carriages  passing  in  the 
streets  on  both   sides   of  the  church.      Our  church-building 
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ancestors  of  course  had  not  thought  of  such  an  obstruction 
as  this,  but  it  should  now  form  a  sufficient  reason  against 
building  ecclesiastical  edifices  close  to  the  principal  thorough- 
fares of  cities  and  towns.  The  choir  was  an  effective  col- 
lection of  men,  who  sang  in  most  creditable  manner  light 
flippant  tunes,  which  were  not  worthy  of  such  performance. 
I  was  also  surprised  at  not  hearing  an  organ  swelling  its 
solemn  notes  in  furtherance  of  physical  and  mental  harmony. 
Such  a  congregation  surely  can  afford  a  good  instrument,  by 
the  exercise  of  a  very  trifling  self-denial.  The  then  curate 
(since  left)  read  the  services  in  a  plain,  clear,  and  distinct 
manner,  and  afterwards  preached  from  "  They  shall  look  on 
Him  whom  they  pierced."  The  sermon  was  partly  descrip- 
tive and  partly  denunciatory.  The  former  portion  any  one 
of  the  congregation  might  himself  have  strung  together  from 
his  own  Bible,  by  the  aid  of  a  concordance,  and  the  latter 
section  I  think  each  might  have  foregone  without  serious  loss. 
After  a  most  lengthened  and  laboured  description  of  the  cruci- 
fixion the  preacher  sought  to  gain  the  attention  of  his  hearers 
by  connecting  them  personally  with  that  awful  event,  and  made 
each  one  responsible  for  having  pierced  his  Saviour  in  every 
moment  of  his  life  !  At  the  same  time  he  imparted  a  colouring 
so  horribly  gloomy  to  the  motives  and  daily  conduct  of  the 
best  of  men,  that  a  sort  of  supernatural  terror  hovered  round 
the  pulpit,  which  was  physically  heightened  by  the  glimmering 
of  but  two  or  three  lamps  throughout  that  spacious  edifice. 
I  thought  of  the  terrific  effect  sometimes  produced  in  the 
Italian  pulpit,  when  skulls,  entire  skeletons,  chains,  and  lighted 
torches,  have  been  occasionally  introduced  by  the  preacher  one 
after  another,  and  used  according  to  the  settled  design  of 
his  discourse.  It  was  clear  that  his  mode  of  conversion  was 
by  fright  rather  than  allurement — a  course  which  I  admit 
may  be  attended  with  salutary  effects  on  obtuse  minds,  but 
which  would  occasion  no  small  mischief  to  tender  consciences, 
already  labouring  under  an  overwhelming  sense  of  sin.  It  was 
obvious  the  preacher  took  no  flattering  view  of  the  religious 
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attainments  and  the  mental  ductility  of  his  congregation,  or 
he  would  have  employed  more  mildness  in  his  means.  One 
Sunday,  when  the  minister  of  Udney  (a  place  in  Scotland) 
entered  the  kirk,  he  was  no  less  surprised  than  indignant  to 
find  that  Jamie  Fleming  (a  "  daft "  or  insane  man)  had  taken 
possession  of  the  pulpit.  "  Come  doon,  Jamie,"  said  his 
reverence.  "  Come  ye  up,  sir,"  answered  Jamie  :  "  they  are 
a  stiffneckit  and  rebellious  generation,  sir,  an'  it  will  take  us 
baith  to  manage  them."  This  is  evidently  something  like  the 
idea  entertained  by  the  above-mentioned  clergyman,  and,  under 
these  circumstances,  I  hope  the  worthy  incumbent  will  never 
be  without  a  curate  or  two  as  coadjutors  in  the  arduous  task 
of  the  cure  of  souls.  I  wish  it,  however,  to  be  understood, 
that  the  harangue,  which  I  have  attempted  briefly  to  describe, 
must  not  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  general  style  of  preach- 
ing in  this  place  of  worship. 

Bewdley  is  a  perpetual  curacy  (value  fluctuating,  at  present 
about  £200)  in  the  gift  of  the  rector  of  Ribbesford  ;  diocese, 
Hereford ;  county,  Worcester ;  the  population  about  4,000  ; 
incumbent,  Rev.  J.  Cawood ;  present  curate,  Rev.  John  Wood ; 
clerk,  William  Fowler. 

Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Cawood,  and  the  untiring  zeal 
of  other  friends  of  education,  the  youth  of  the  poorer  classes 
are  now  trained  with  moral  and  religious  culture,  there  being 
in  the  church  Sunday  school  (founded  by  Mr.  Cawood  half 
a  century  ago,  and  said  to  be  the  first  formed  in  the  county) 
no  less  than  176  girls  and  132  boys.  He  has  also  been  the 
principal  means  of  greatly  improving  the  state  of  education 
and  morals  in  the  Far  Forest,  a  place  on  the  confines  of  the 
parish,  formerly  a  royal  chase ;  it  was  greatly  neglected  in  a 
spiritual  point  of  view,  and  so  much  abounded  with  desperate 
characters,  that  a  judge  at  Worcester  assizes  once  said  that 
Bewdley  forest  furnished  more  victims  to  the  gallows  than 
all  the  county  beside.  The  church  at  Wolverhampton  was 
plundered  in  the  year  1529,  which  an  old  MS.,  preserved  by 
Huntbach,  thus  notices :  "  The  church  was  robbed,  and  the 
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churchwardens  went  to  a  wise  man!"  and  it  appears  "they 
received  £'10.  12s.  6d.  for  the  church  plate  that  they  had  at 
Bewdley,"  where  the  robbers  appear  to  have  sold  it  to  the 
Lady  Blount.  These  were  no  doubt  a  party  of  the  Far 
Foresters.  It  is  now  nearly  half  a  century  ago  that  Mr. 
Cawood  first  visited  that  place,  founded  a  Sunday  school,  and 
did  for  the  Far  Foresters  what  John  Wesley  accomplished 
for  the  miners  of  Kingswood. 

A  free  grammar  school  was  founded  and  endowed  at  Bewdley 
in  the  reign  of  James  I  ;  but  with  the  usual  fatality  which 
attends  these  noble  institutions  its  affairs  have  been  in  "  Chan- 
cery" for  the  last  sixteen  years,  and  there,  in  that  great 
English  "  pound,"  they  are  likely  to  remain.  The  Chancellor, 
some  years  since,  appointed  ten  trustees,  but  what  is  the 
extent  of  their  power  I  do  not  know,  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
they  do  themselves ;  at  least  they  have  done  nothing  or  next 
to  nothing.  A  blue  coat  school  was  also  formerly  in  existence 
here,  but  it  has  been  united  with  the  national  schools,  which 
now  number  66  girls  and  85  boys.  The  Baptists  and  Wes- 
leyans  (both  which  sects  have  a  chapel  here)  number  in  their 
schools — the  former,  33  girls  and  45  boys;  the  latter,  43  girls, 
36  boys.  These,  with  the  schools  of  Wribbenhall,  &c,  make 
an  amount  of  between  600  and  700  children  thus  receiving 
instruction.  The  Unitarians  and  the  Society  of  Friends  have 
each  a  chapel  here,  but  their  numbers  are  greatly  dwindled 
away.  The  town  has  about  the  usual  quota  of  public  charities, 
institutions,  and  buildings,  including  almshouses  for  poor  women 
and  decayed  tradesmen,  banks,  gas  works,  a  modern  town  hall, 
post  office,  and  (may  I  class  among  the  institutions  ?)  a  member 
of  parliament.  One  Richard  Vickris  (13  Charles  II)  left  lands, 
the  produce  of  which  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  relief  of  poor 
women  in  child-bed.  In  1783  this  society  was  vested  in 
Thomas  Prattenton  and  Slade  Nash,  and  yielded  £3.  Is 
it  still  administered  ? 

The  manor  was  granted  on  lease  by  the  Crown  to  Sir  F. 
Wilmington  (Solicitor-General  to  Charles  II),  and  still  remains 
with  that  family. 
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S3HI8&IHIS,  the  parochial  church  of  Bewdley,  is  situate  about 
m  QL  ID  a  mile  south  of  the  town,  with  which  it  is  connected 
rfUSfffl  by  a  beautiful  grove  running  the  whole  distance,  over 
a  fine  undulating  country.  The  church  is  picturesquely  placed 
under  wooded  hills,  with  an  immense  and  hilly  burial  ground, 
where  the  numberless  gravestones  and  epitaphs  put  my  inspect- 
orship to  the  task.  Near  here  once  stood  the  far-famed  Ribbes- 
ford  oak,  which  was  destroyed  in  the  hurricane  of  July  6,  1845, 
when  no  less  than  two  thousand  and  eighty-two  trees  were 
thrown  down  in  this  parish.  This  oak  was  thirty-three  feet 
thick  at  the  ground,  and  twenty-three  feet  at  five  feet  up. 
Bewdley,  it  appears,  was  in  ancient  days  famous  for  the  won- 
derful height  of  the  trees  in  the  adjacent  forest  of  Wyre, 
whence  Leland  said  of  it — 

"  Delicium  rerum  bellus  locus  undique  floret, 
Fronde  coronatus  Virianae  tempora  sylva?." 

which  Bishop  Gibson,  the  old  translator  of  Camden,  renders 

thus — 

"  Fair  seated  Bewdley,  a  delightful  town, 
Which  YVyre's  tall  oaks  with  shady  branches  crown." 

The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard  ;*  its  northern  entrance 
is  under  a  wooden  porch,  on  which  are  carved  the  date  and 
initials,  "  T.  M.    1633.    H.  W."      The  doorway  is  a  curious 

*  St.  Leonard  was  the  patron  saint  of  locksmiths  and  captives,  and 
according  to  an  old  work  (1562)  was  a  great  protector  of  ducks : 

"  With  blessyngs  of  St.  Germayne 
I  will  me  so  determyne, 
That  neither  fox  nor  vermyne 

Shall  do  my  ehyekens  harme. 
For  your  gese  seke  St.  Legearde, 
And  for  your  duckes  St.  Leonarde, 
There  is  no  better  eharme." 
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specimen  of  Norman  sculpture,  with  billet,  hatched,  nail  head, 
and  roll  moulding.  On  the  capital  of  one  of  the  jamb  shafts  is 
an  eagle  pouncing  upon  a  bird  of  some  kind,  his  talons  being 
struck  into  the  back,  and  pecking  the  head,  while  his  tail  is 
dropped  down.  A  salmon  is  below  the  bird,  and  a  similar  one 
above  the  eagle.  There  are  also  an  endless  knot  and  a  Gordian 
knot  to  be  seen  on  the  side  of  the  impost,  forming  beautiful 
ornaments.  These  and  many  other  Norman  ornaments,  such 
as  the  cable,  twining  stem,  square  billet,  indented  escallop,  and 
other  mouldings,  were  probably  copied  from  Roman  tesselated 
pavements,  and  afford  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Norman 
architecture  being  but  a  traditional  imitation  of  the  Roman,  or 
a  Romanesque  style.  A  writer  in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine" 
(September,  1850)  observes  that  the  influence  of  Roman  art 
is  still  more  palpable  in  Saxon  ornamentation.  When  the 
Romans  retreated  from  the  northern  provinces  they  left  to 
their  successors  the  villas  and  other  buildings ;  and  although 
in  some  instances  these  may  have  been  destroyed,  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt  that  by  far  the  greater  number  were  preserved 
and  tenanted  for  many  generations ;  and  thus  the  pavements, 
in  all  their  beauty  and  attraction,  were  ever  present  to  the  eye, 
and,  more  than  any  other  works  of  art,  contributed  to  suggest 
examples  for  imitation  to  the  artist  and  to  the  architect.  But 
to  return.  On  the  tympanum  of  the  arch  is  a  bas-relief  repre- 
sentation of  an  archer,  with  a  doe  or  some  other  animal  of  the 
kind  near  him,  which  he  has  apparently  shot  at,  but  missing 
his  aim,  the  arrow  passes  through  a  nondescript  thing,  which 
bears  no  resemblance  to  any  shape  in  natural  history  that  I 
am  cognizant  of.  Some  have  called  it  a  salmon,  but  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  of  the  salmo  family  have  ever  been  known  to 
possess  the  appendages  of  four  legs  and  two  ears  ;  others  have 
said  it  is  a  seal,  but  what  business  a  seal  could  have  in  the 
heart  of  Worcestershire  I  know  not.  The  tradition  is,  that 
Robin  of  Horsehill,  the  ranger  to  the  manor,  went  out  to 
shoot  a  buck,  but  that  (having  indulged  in  an  over  dose  "i 
his  favourite   liquor  on  the  previous  night)  his  aim   became 
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unsteady,  and,  missing  the  animal,  his  arrow  pierced  a  salmon 
in  the  river.  In  Mr.  Griffith's  poem  of  "  Ribbesford"  the 
legend  assumes  a  miraculous  shape,  young  Robin  of  Horse- 
hill  (a  poor  fisherman's  son)  having  attained  the  hand  of  a 
fair  heiress,  through  finding  a  favourite  lost  ring  of  hers  in 
the  stomach  of  a  salmon  which  he  had  shot  by  accident, 
while  aiming  at  a  doe.  The  most  likely  supposition,  however, 
is,  that  as  Ribbesford  in  those  days  belonged  to  the  monastery 
of  Worcester,  the  villeins  of  the  manor  being  bound  to 
furnish  wears  and  nets,  hunting  implements,  and  other  sporting 
auxiliaries,  to  the  jolly  ecclesiastics,  who  periodically  enjoyed 
their  battues  at  Ribbesford,  the  sculpture  is  merely  an 
embodiment  of  this  leading  feature  of  the  locality,  where  an 
abundance  of  game  was  to  be  procured.  The  Normans  were 
in  the  habit  of  perpetuating  in  stoue  these  local  peculiarities, 
and  at  a  much  later  date  the  bosses  of  many  of  our  Gothic 
churches  are  found  to  represent  the  botanical  productions 
of  their  respective  neighbourhoods. 

The  church  presents  specimens  of  several  styles,  but  chiefly 
of  the  Perpendicular  ;  it  has  a  chancel,  nave,  and  two  aisles. 
Some  of  the  nave  arches  and  pillars  are  of  wood,  acutely 
pointed,  and  rudely  constructed.  The  north  aisle  was  a 
chapel  ;  its  roof  is  flat  and  supported  by  wall-pieces  ending 
with  corbel  and  niche  underneath.  There  are  two  gables 
above  the  western  wall,  the  principal  one  including  the  width 
of  the  nave  and  the  south  aisle,  and  having  a  small  wooden 
bell-cot.  The  arrangements  of  the  interior  are  remarkably 
bad,  some  of  the  seats  being  positively  turned  into  pent- 
houses, with  monstrous  canopies  and  partitions  ;  while  the 
vestry  is  a  large  enclosure  from  the  south  aisle,  reaching 
half  way  to  the  ceiling. 

The  oldest  monument  here  is  in  the  chancel  :  it  is  to  one 
of  the  Soley  family,  dated  1604  ;  and  in  the  niche  over  the 
communion  table  is  a  memorial  of  "John  Tiler,  gent.,  late 
bailiffe  of  Bewdley,"  1626.  The  whole  of  the  chancel  east 
wall  is  occupied  with   monuments.     Our  forefathers  attached 
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a  greater  sanctity  to  this  part  of  the  church,  and  hoped  to 
have  a  readier  passport  to  heaven  by  their  sepulture  close 
to  the  altar.  In  some  churches  (as  at  Castle  Froome,  Here- 
fordshire) the  communion  table  has  been  made  to  give  place 
to  the  tombs  of  departed  knights  and  ladies,  and  to  advance 
forward  to  act  as  a  screen  for  them.  In  the  south  aisle  is 
a  handsome  brass,  which  was  erected  by  the  officers  of  the 
Inniskillen  Dragoons  to  the  memory  of  Captain  F.  W.  Ingram, 
son  of  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Ingram,  Canon  of  Worcester  ;  and 
against  the  exterior  of  the  same  wall  an  ancient  stone  coffin-lid 
has  been  erected,  containing  a  cross  with  four  gradations. 
A  few  fragments  of  old  painted  glass,  with  the  arms  of  the 
Herberts  and  others,  are  to  be  seen  here  and  there  in  the 
windows,  and  underneath  the  pulpit  is  a  carving  of  a  fox 
preaching  to  some  fowls,  with  a  pig  and  bagpipes  and  young 
ones  dancing.  These  are  common  representations,  the  intention 
of  which  has  been  much  debated,  some  attributing  them  to  a 
conventional  symbolism  or  delineation  of  the  manners  and 
literature  of  past  ages,  and  others  to  the  gratuitous  grossness 
or  satiric  powers  of  the  monkish  carvers.  In  one  of  the 
window  compartments  is  a  stained  representation  of  St.  George 
and  the  Dragon,  in  excellent  condition.  Since  my  visit  to  this 
church  an  organ  has  been  erected  therein,  and  the  singing  is 
much  improved. 

The    churchyard    contains    a    few    curiosities.       Here    are 
specimens : 

No.  1. 
"  Sharp  was  the  stroke  that  took  my  life  ; 
Sad  news  it  was  unto  my  wife. 
I  anxious  was  my  wife  to  see, 
But  died  before  she  came  to  me." 
No.  2. 
"  Young  men  are  quickly  gone,  you  may  behold 
Daily,  as  young  as  I  are  turned  to  mould." 
No.  3. 
"  Ask  you  in  these  what  virtues  were? 
Needless  it  is  to  write  them  here. 
Go  ask  my  wife  :  she  knows  full  well : 
Or  ask  my  children  :  they  can  tell." 
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No.  4. 
"  Thou  rests,  whose  rest  gives  me  a  restless  life, 
Because  I  've  lost  a  kind  and  virtuous  wife  ; 
For  child-bed  sorrows  robed  her  of  breath, 
And  left  one  child  for  to  lament  her  death." 
No.  5. 
"A  friend  so  true,  there  are  but  few, 
And  difficult  to  rind; 
A  man  more  just,  and  true  to  trust. 
Few  are  left  behind." 

The  epitaphs  here  are  laudatory,  usque  ad  nauseam.  A 
little  girl  walking  in  the  cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise,  Paris, 
and  reading  one  after  another  the  praises  upon  the  tombs 
of  those  who  slept  beneath,  exclaimed,  "  I  wonder  where  all 
the  sinners  are  buried."  The  inquiry  was  a  very  natural 
one,  and  will  suggest  itself  in  almost  every  churchyard  ; 
but  I  am  informed  that  in  Ribbesford  churchyard  is  one 
tombstone  which  has  not  a  word  or  mark  of  any  kind  upon 
it,  and  that  it  serves  (if  not  intended)  for  an  eloquent  satire 
on  the  extravagant  panegyric  all  around.  Several  of  the 
epitaphs  refer  the  reader  to  the  widow  of  the  departed  —  a 
cunning  mode  of  advertising  her  single  condition,  which 
reminds  me  of  an  inscription  said  to  be  on  an  American 
tombstone — "  Sacred  to  the  remains  of  Jonathan  Thompson, 
a  pious  Christian  and  an  affectionate  husband.  His  discon- 
solate widow  continues  to  carry  on  the  tripe  and  trotter 
business  at  the  same  place  as  before  her  bereavement." 
There  was  also  another  stone  in  Ribbesford  churchyard,  in 
remembrance  of  Mary  Coui't,  whose  husband  sent  to  the 
stone  cutter  for  an  epitaph  book,  that  he  might  choose  one 
for  his  wife  ;  he  could  not  please  himself  with  any  verse  in 
the  book,  but  gratified  his  singular  taste  by  putting  two  lines 
each  from  two  different  verses,  and  making  one  verse  of 
them,  as  follows : 

No.  6. 
"  A  sudden  change,  alas !    to  you  I  tell  ; 

My  time  was  short  to  bid  my  friends  farewell ; 
No  doctor's  will  nor  friends'  good  will 
On  earth  my  life  could  save  " 

L2 
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Many  of  the  inscriptions  have  been  dictated  by  the  nature 
of  the  parties'  occupation  in  life  ;  and,  as  Bewdley  was  the 
home  of  a  large  number  of  Severn  watermen,  I  was  not 
surprised  to  find  such  epitaphs  as  the  following: 

No.  7. 
"  My  anchor  's  cast — 
My  rope  's  on  shore — 
And  here  I  lie 

'Till  time 's  no  more." 
No.  8. 
"  Mary,  I  could  wait  the  wind  night  and  day : 
Through  Severn's  dangerous  course  I  've  made  my  way 
Full  forty  years,  in  friendship's  trusty  bark, 
Guided  by  Providence  in  light  and  dark, 
With  future  hopes  of  being  for  ever  blest : 
So  my  friends  adieu  : 
Here  I  lie  at  rest." 

No.  9. 
"  Boreas'  blast  and  Neptune's  waves 
Have  tossed  me  to  and  fro  ; 
I  strove  all  I  could  my  life  to  save ; 

At  last  obliged  to  go. 
Now  at  an  anchor  here  I  lay, 
Where 's  many  of  the  fleet ; 
But  now  once  more  I  must  set  sail 
My  Saviour,  Christ,  to  meet." 

Ribbesford  is  a  rectory;  diocese,  Hereford;  county,  Worcester; 
value,  £368  ;  incumbent,  Rev.  Edward  Wilmington  Ingram, 
jun.  ;  curate,  Rev.  J.  T.  Lea ;  clerk,  Mr.  Stokes. 

There  were  several  bequests  of  small  amount  made  to  the 
poor  of  the  parish  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  vested  in 
the  corporation  and  overseers  of  the  parish,  which  for  many 
years  have  been  unaccounted  for. 
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|!§8Ii|  MODERN  brick  church  on  the  Severn  bank  opposite 
M  £J  p  to  Bewdley,  and  in  the  village  of  the  above  name, 
«&!§&>  belonging  to  the  Foreign  of  Kidderminster.  It  never 
had  any  pretension  to  beauty,  and  was,  therefore,  very  wisely 
hidden  from  observation  on  all  sides  by  trees  and  houses.  The 
red  sandstone  with  which  the  building  is  faced  is  so  weather- 
eaten  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  dilapidation.  It  was  erected 
in  1701,  at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants,  on  a  plot  of  waste 
land  belonging  to  Lord  Foley,  and  was  subsequently  claimed 
by  him,  as  lord  of  the  manor,  which  gave  rise  to  litigation ; 
but  the  result  being  in  his  favour,  the  minister  has  been  ever 
since  appointed  by  him.  A  gallery  was  added  for  Sunday 
scholars  in  1822,  and  it  now  contains  a  small  barrel  organ. 
The  building  is  an  oblong  room,  with  flat  roof.  There  are 
about  300  sittings,  and  those  in  the  centre  being  free,  the 
doors  of  the  seats  (which  are  pews)  have  been  taken  off;  but 
it  would  seem  the  same  liberty  could  not  be  taken  with  the 
gentry  who  sit  on  the  sides  of  the  building,  for  their  doors 
are  all  retained.  On  the  uorth  wall,  in  a  canopied  niche,  is  a 
brass,  to  the  memory  of  Colonel  Philip  Wodehouse  (1816),  a 
Waterloo  man.  I  saw  nothing  else  worthy  of  notice  but  a 
handsome  new  octagonal  font,  also  a  lectern  and  sedilia,  with 
a  profusion  of  chancel  furniture. 

On  entering  the  church,  before  the  time  for  service,  I  found 
the  curate  very  worthily  employed  in  catechising  the  school 
children,  and  in  examining  them  as  to  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion — an  employment  which  he  followed  up  with 
so  much  earnestness  and  patience  that  I  can  scarcely  find  it 
in  my  heart  to  scold  him  for  his  somnolency  during  the  worthy 
incumbent's  sermon.  This  discourse  was  founded  on  Matt,  xiii, 
39 :   "  The  harvest  is  the   end  of  the  world/'     The  reverend 
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gentleman  displayed  good  judgment  in  the  selection  of  a  subject 
so  applicable  to  the  season  of  harvest.  One  practical  appeal 
like  this,  in  which  the  similes  and  arguments  are  drawn  from 
nature  or  the  common  experience  of  life,  and  the  seasons  them- 
selves are  made  to  undertake  the  office  of  preachers,  is  worth 
ninety  and  nine  of  those  dull,  pointless  discourses — made  up  of 
quotations  and  conventional  forms  of  expression — which,  as  has 
been  truly  observed,  are  written  as  if  sin  were  to  be  taken  out 
of  a  man  like  Eve  out  of  Adam — by  putting  him  to  sleep. 

Wribbenhall  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  patronage  of  the 
vicar  of  Kidderminster.  Incumbent,  Rev.  J.  Warner;  the 
then  curate,  Rev.  —  Arthur;  clerk,  Benjamin  Pitt. 


HUrk. 


I  rfHIS  parish  (appropriately  so  named)  is  very  hilly, 
'Jki  bleak,  chilly,  comfortless  (both  morally  and  physic- 
§8§fft  ally),  and  decidedly  disagreeable.  On  ascending  the 
rising  grounds  on  the  top  of  which  the  ancient  parish  church 
erects  its  massive  tower,  I  looked  in  vain  for  some  pleasant 
little  gossiping  village,  with  rude,  over-hanging  houses  as  old 
as  the  Charleses,  a  mutilated  stone  cross  in  the  centre,  with 
unnumbered  children  playing  on  its  gradations,  and  the  paro- 
chial inn  with  the  arms  of  the  manorial  lord  staringly  depicted 
on  its  ample  sign-board.  None  of  these  things  presented 
themselves.  With  the  exception  of  a  cluster  of  cottages 
near  the  church,  no  two  habitations  that  I  saw  were  within 
hail  of  each  other,  nor  were  there  any  signs  of  life — at  least 
in  that  portion  of  the  animal  world  to  which  the  genus 
homo  belongs.  Not  a  living  soul  was  to  be  seen  in  either 
labourer's  cottage  or  farm  house,  and  as  for  gentlemen's 
mansions  they  seemed  to  have  been  entirely  exported  to 
some   more   congenial   soil.     Not   even   a  dog   came   out  to 
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welcome  one  with  its  mock-heroic  bark.     It  was,  in  truth,  a 
"  deserted  village  " — 

"  For  now  the  sounds  of  population  fail ; 
No  cheerful  murmurs  fluctuate  in  the  gale  ; 
No  busy  steps  the  grass-grown  footway  tread, 
But  all  the  blooming  flush  of  life  is  fled — 
The  swain,  responsive  as  the  milk-maid  sung, 
The  sober  herd  that  low'd  to  meet  their  young, 
The  noisy  geese  that  gabbled  o'er  the  pool, 
The  playful  children  just  let  loose  from  school, 
The  watch-dog's  voice  that  bay'd  the  whisp'ring  wind, 
And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind." 

Good  heavens,  thought  I,  can  it  be  possible  that  the 
Rockites  have  altogether  fled  from  their  homes,  determined 
not  to  be  spectators  of  the  misery  which  those  horrid 
monsters,  Messrs.  Cobden  and  Co.,  have  brought  on  the 
agricultural  world  %  At  length  I  discovered,  by  means  of  a 
pocket-telescope,  a  man  and  his  wife,  standing  in  a  ditch, 
engaged  in  cutting  alders  or  some  other  such  pleasant  occu- 
pation. Gathering  assurance  from  this  fact  that  the  natives 
of  Rock  were  not  altogether  positive  petrifactions,  I  pushed 
on  towards  the  church,  and  circumambulated  it  a  number  of 
times  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the  portly  head  of  the  clerk  or 
sexton  issuant  (gargoyle-like)  from  one  of  the  cottage  windows 
hard  by,  offering  his  services  as  guide  and  interpreter.  But 
no  such  thing.  I  essayed  the  door  of  the  venerable  pile, 
but  heard  no  response  save  the  death-like  ticking  of  the 
great  clock,  which  resounded  throughout  the  building.  Grow- 
ing somewhat  nervous  and  desperate  at  this  awful  frigidity 
and  apparent  desertion,  I  made  up  to  the  only  one  of  the 
cottages  which  had  its  door  open,  but  before  I  had  reached 
it  a  sickly  looking  individual  came  from  within  and  closed 
the  door  in  my  face.  Not  being  aware  of  any  physical  trait 
in  my  person  that  bore  resemblance  to  a  vampyre,  cannibal, 
or  thief,  I  rapped  somewhat  indignantly  at  the  door,  and 
inquired  through  the  key-hole  where  the  key  of  the  church 
was  to  be  got  ?     "  The   curate  da  live  down  the   lane,"  was 
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all  the  reply  I  could  obtain,  and  so  down  the  lane  I  went, 
passing  on  my  way  a  pair  of  stocks  and  a  whipping- post.  The 
first  house  I  met  with  was  a  small  one,  which  had  evidently- 
seen  better  days,  and  was  not  probably  held  under  a  repairing 
lease.  I  at  once  concluded  rightly  that  this  was  the  curate's 
dwelling.  Here  I  sought  admission,  but  for  some  time  no 
living  being  made  an  appearance,  except  an  unfortunate  cat, 
upon  whom  a  total  abstinence  experiment  had  apparently 
been  tried  with  the  most  visible  effect,  the  animal  mewing 
piteousiy,  and  probably  in  the  hope  that  I  was  the  rector, 
and  might  be  induced  to  translate  her  to  a  more  active  and 
beneficial  sphere  of  duty  in  the  rectorial  buttery.      At  length 

the    door   slowly  opened,  and    an    invalid    lady  of  about 

(but  no,  I  despise  all  commentators  on  ladies'  ages),  informed 
me  that  the  curate  was  engaged.  No  doubt  but  that  he  is 
composing  to-morrow's  sermon,  thought  I — a  task  in  which 
he  shall  most  assuredly  not  be  disturbed  by  me,  who  have  so 
frequently  anathematised  intruders  on  the  editorial  sanctum. 
This  conjecture  speedily  gained  confirmation  by  the  emer- 
gence of  the  curate's  head  and  shoulders  from  a  side  door  ; 
he  was  decidedly  en  deshabille,  and  wielded  a  pen  that  was 
dripping  with  good  thoughts  and  unconcluded  sentences. 
Notwithstanding  my  stout  resistance,  the  worthy  man  would 
accompany  me  to  the  church,  where,  after  a  little  hurried 
information,  he  left  me  to  take  my  notes  while  he  retreated 
home  to  complete  his  own. 

The  church  of  Rock  is  by  far  the  most  stately  of  the 
village  churches  in  this  portion  of  the  county.  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Peter,  and  has  a  chancel  with  large  south 
chapel  (or  continuation  of  south  aisle)  called  the  Coningsby 
Chapel,  with  a  nave  and  western  tower.  The  north  wall,  the 
chancel  arch,  &c,  afford  fine  specimens  of  the  Norman  style, 
though  Nash  supposes  it  to  have  been  Saxon  from  the  fact  of 
a  priest  having  been  here  at  the  time  of  the  Doomsday  sur- 
vey. It  is,  however,  no  positive  proof  of  the  present  building 
being  Saxon,  that  a  church  is  mentioned  in  Doomsday  ;  and 
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the  dimensions  of  the  edifice  are  perhaps  alone  sufficient  to 
negative  such  a  supposition.  The  south  side  of  the  building 
and  the  tower  were  reconstructed  in  the  Perpendicular  style, 
by  one  of  the  Coningsby  family,  in  1510.  The  north  door- 
way is  an  interesting  relic  of  the  Norman  era,  with  its 
shafts,  richly  moulded  jambs  and  imposts,  its  semicircular 
arch  of  many  recesses,  on  which  appear  the  chevron  on 
several  faces,  as  also  the  embattled,  billet,  nail-head,  cable, 
and  other  mouldings.  There  are  masques  on  the  imposts, 
but  the  tympanum  is  plain.  Half  way  up  the  north  wall  is 
a  string  course,  above  which  are  several  recessed  duplicated 
arches,  some  of  which  are  blank  and  others  pierced  for  win- 
dows. One  of  these  fine  Norman  windows  has  been  cut 
away  at  the  bottom,  no  doubt  for  some  frivolous  and  certainly 
vexatious  purpose,  and  the  massive  masonry  of  this  wall  has 
likewise  been  weakened  and  the  general  effect  spoiled  by 
being  cut  through  for  the  admission  of  large  Decorated 
windows  (one  of  which  continues  nearly  to  the  ground),  and 
which  the  clerestory  lights  on  the  south  side  render  totally 
unnecessary.  This  wall  has  a  corbel  table,  with  masques, 
heads,  shields,  &c,  greatly  defaced,  but  worthy  of  a  closer 
examination  than  I  was  enabled  to  obtain.  The  chancel 
arch  is  semicircular,  magnificent,  and  lofty,  the  mouldings 
being  of  precisely  the  same  character  as  those  of  the  doorway 
above  described.  On  its  imposts  are  carved  representations 
of  strange  and  hideous  beasts.  This  was  not  an  unusual 
practice  with  the  Norman  builders,  who  therein  symbolised 
the  terrors  and  persecutions  which  Christians  have  to 
encounter  before  they  pass  from  the  church  militant  (the 
nave)  to  the  church  triumphant  (the  chancel).  The  nave  is 
separated  from  the  south  aisle  by  four  late  pointed  arches, 
and  the  chancel  from  its  chapel  by  two  of  a  still  more  flat- 
tened character.  The  east  window  is  Decorated.  The  south 
wall  of  the  church,  which,  as  I  have  before  intimated,  is 
several  centuries  younger  than  the  other  portion,  is  cramped 
together    with    iron,    as    a    necessary    precaution,    while    the 
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venerable  Norman  masonry,  on  the  other  side,  although 
much  weakened  by  mischievous  meddlers,  requires  no  such 
tie.  The  south  aisle  has  an  embattled  top,  and  two-stage 
buttresses  between  its  Perpendicular  windows.  The  tower  is 
also  embattled,  and  has  four  stages,  with  diagonal  buttresses. 
The  entrance  to  the  church,  as  is  usually  the  case  with 
edifices  of  great  antiquity,  is  by  a  considerable  descent.  The 
interior  is  disfigured  by  whitewash,  little  deal  galleries  stuck 
up  west  and  north,  bad  pewing,  with  a  wooden  partition  at 
the  west  end,  and  the  bell  ropes  and  clock  weights  descending 
to  the  ground.  The  commmiion  table  too  is  very  similar  to 
those  which  a  cavalier  of  the  seventeenth  century  would  in 
his  wrath  have  denominated  an  oyster  board.  In  the  south 
chapel — a  spacious  enclosure — are  some  old  bricks,  a  fire- 
place with  benches  and  oak  table  like  a  farm  kitchen,  a  large 
deal  coal  cellar,  and  an  ancient  chest  which  much  attracted 
my  attention.  It  is  made  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree  rudely 
hacked  into  a  square  shape,  and  has  four  locks.  It  is  so 
thoroughly  worm-eaten,  and  altogether  presents  so  primitive 
an  appearance,  that  it  is  undoubtedly  as  ancient  as  the  oldest 
portion  of  the  church  itself.  The  font,  which  has  a  large 
circular  basin,  with  rudely  ornamented  compartments  on  the 
exterior,  is  also  of  the  same  date. 

There  are  no  monuments  of  any  note  here,  except  in  the 
chancel,  where  there  is  an  alabaster  imitation  of  a  brass  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  with  an  outline  of  a  priest  vested  for 
the  altar,  and  an  inscription  to  "  Ricardus  Smith,  quondam 
rector  hujus  eeclesiee."  In  the  churchyard  I  noticed  the 
following  inscriptions,  from  which  I  infer  that  either  the  men 
of  Rock  are  unusually  uxorious,  or  that  the  parish  is  decidedly 
an  eligible  place  for  any  "  Coelebs  in  search  of  a  wife  : " 

"  Here  rests  a  faithful,  prudent  wife, 
Who  sweeten'd  much  her  husband's  life  ; 
She  studied  what  became  the  fair, 
And  help'd  to  ease  her  partner's  care: 
She  made  the  neighb'ring  poor  content, 
And  such  a  loss  we  must  lament." 
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On  a  second — 

"  A  woman  who  with  every  grace  was  blest, 
With  all  the  ornaments  of  virtue  drest, 
With  whatsoe'er  religion  recommends — 
The  best  of  wives,  of  mothers,  and  of  friends." 

On  a  third — 

"  Graceful  her  form,  divinely  good  her  mind, 
Where  sweetness,  virtue,  grace,  united,  join'd, 
The  best  of  wives,  mothers,  and  friends, 
By  all  lamented  to  the  grave  descends." 

In  the  year  1778  Dr.  Nash  saw  a  woman  named  Elizabeth 
Palmer,  who  was  born  at  Rock,  and  was  then  105  years  old. 
At  that  advanced  age,  however,  she  was  strong  enough  to 
serve  a  thatcher  with  straw,  carrying  it  up  to  the  top  of  the 
house,  and  could  read  small  print  without  the  aid  of  specta- 
cles. She  remembered  the  revolution  of  1688.  She  chiefly 
drank  cider  washings,  and  repudiated  tea,  tobacco,  and  drams. 
Three  husbands  and  seven  children  fell  to  her  lot,  one  of 
which,  it  is  said,  was  born  to  her  when  she  was  sixty  years 
of  age;  and,  lastly,  she  died  at  the  age  of  113,  according  to 
the  account  of  Sir  Walter  Blount,  of  Mawley. 

Turning  from  the  churchyard  I  took  the  key  back  to  the 
curate,  who  again  peeped  forth  from  his  studio  and  hurriedly 
wished  me  good  morning.  The  impression  formed  on  my 
mind  was  that  the  curate  was  greatly  overworked  by  his 
ministerial  duties  in  this  extensive  parish  (7,400  acres,  with  a 
population  of  1,400),  and  I  have  heard  also  that  his  constant 
attention  to  the  education  of  the  poor  children  in  the  parish 
is  most  exemplary. 

"  Sweet  sleep  (says  Cowper)  enjoys  the  curate  in  his  desk, 
And  sweet  the  clerk  below  ;  " 

but  the  poet's  mental  vision  had  evidently  not  extended  to 
the  parish  of  Rock.  I  trust,  however,  that  with  the  living 
producing  eleven  or  twelve  hundred  a  year,  the  curate's 
stipend  is  not  a  miserable  pittance  of  £70  or  £80  per  annum, 
but  something  more  adequate  to  his  heavy  task,  for  "the 
labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire."     It  was  recently   stated   in 
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the  House  of  Commons  that  there  were  no  less  than  eighty- 
six  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  gentlemen  and 
scholars,  receiving  as  their  pay  less  than  3s.  per  day.  Eight 
of  the  number  were  receiving  as  little  as  13d.  a  day,  and 
one  was    actually  receiving   6|d.  a  day. 

I  cannot  perhaps  more  appropriately  conclude  this  chapter 
than  by  calling  my  readers'  attention  to  an  important  and 
interesting  tract,  written  with  spirit  yet  without  acerbity, 
entitled  "  The  Cry  of  the  Curates :  by  One  of  Them  ;"  recently 
published  by  Effingham  Wilson.  The  subject— the  hardships 
under  which  the  industrious  and  ill-paid  curates  perform  the 
work  for  which  others  are  paid — is  a  wide  one  :  the  rev. 
author  merely  illustrates  it,  chiefly  by  his  own  case.  We 
learn  from  the  rev.  author's  statement  the  following  facts  : 
He  was  curate  of  a  parish  in  Monmouthshire,  the  vicar  of 
which,  an  absentee,  kept  seven  servants,  three  horses,  and  two 
pleasure  boats,  but  rewarded  his  curate  with  £25  a  year. 
On  appeal  to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  the  stipend  was  raised 
to  £80,  but  only  £35  out  of  the  half-yearly  sum  was  paid, 
being  a  loss  of  £5  to  the  poor  curate.  Subsecmently  he  found 
that  according  to  1  and  2  Victoria,  c.  106,  the  population  of 
his  parish  exceeding  500,  he  was  clearly  entitled  to  £120  a 
year.  The  value  of  the  living  is  £270.  He  accordingly 
applied  to  the  bishop,  who  replied  that  "he  saw  no  ground 
for  augmenting"  the  stipend,  and  did  not  intend  to  do  so. 
His  lordship  next  sent  the  vicar  leave  to  dismiss  the  unfor- 
tunate curate,  who  could  not  even  recover  payment  for  the 
last  nineteen  weeks  in  which  he  had  officiated,  all  such  cases 
being  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop,  who  has  refused  to 
stir !  When  my  readers  remember  that  the  right  l'ev. 
prelate  is  not  only  Bishop  and  Treasurer  of  Llandaff,  but 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  Canon  of  Hoxton,  Vicar  of  Bedwas,  and 
Perpetual  Curate  of  Ruddry,  it  will  be  seen  that  among  such 
multifarious  duties,  for  which  he  receives  only  £7,000  a  year, 
he  could  not  possibly  attend  to  the  case  of  the  poor  curate  ! 

After   I   had  written  the  above   I   received   the  following 
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notes  from  a  friend  :  "  A  portion  of  Rock  in  Bewdley  Forest, 
and  a  portion  of  Ribbesford  in  the  same  forest,  were,  a  few 
years  back,  formed  into  an  ecclesiastical  district,  a  church 
built,  a  school,  and  a  parsonage  house,  towards  which  the 
respective  rectors  contributed,  and  materially  assisted  in  a 
clerical  endowment.  District  population  about  600  ;  and  I  have 
heard  that  Mr.  Saunders,  the  present  incumbent,  is  success- 
fully exerting  himself  in  reforming  a  very  demoralised  people. 
The  rector  of  Rock  (the  Rev.  W.  Severne)  is  generally 
in  residence,  and  takes  his  share  in  the  duties  of  the  parish, 
and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  curate  is  assiduous 
in  the  discharge  of  his.  The  sub-stratum  of  this  parish  is 
old  red  sandstone,  in  which  are  found  strata  of  coal,  varying 
from  two  to  three  feet  in  thickness  ;  the  surface  soil,  clay 
or  marl.  Lime  has  been  raised,  and  is  probably  now  raised 
in  the  parish." 


llterlnj. 


Ipgl&SKIRTING  the  hills  on  my  way  to  this  church,  I  passed 
M^M  Abberley  Lodge,  now  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Moilliet. 
e'?^5fTr-','  This  was  formerly  a  seat  of  a  branch  of  the  Walshes, 
having  been  granted  by  Henry  VIII  to  Walter  Walsh,  an 
especial  favourite,  and  a  groom  of  the  privy  chamber.  This 
Walter  Walsh  was  a  younger  son  of  John  Walsh  of  Shelsley, 
whose  family  had  been  settled  in  that  place  from  the  time 
of  the  first  Richard.  In  the  seventeenth  century  Abberley 
Lodge  was  the  seat  of  William  Walsh,  Esq.,  who  represented 
this  county  three  times  in  parliament.  He  was  the  friend  of 
Pope,  and  Dryden  styled  him  the  best  critic  of  our  nation 
at  that  time.  He  also  passed  for  a  poet  ;  but  Dennis,  the 
critic,  says  "  Walsh  was  a  very  indifferent  poet,  and,  what 
was  full  as  true,  he  loved  to  be  well  dressed  :  his  wig  would 
cost,  as  I  have  heard,  though  the  account  may  be  exaggerated, 
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£80,  employ  a  barber  a  fortnight  to  comb  it,  and  require 
about  three  pounds  of  powder."  The  estate  afterwards 
passed  to  the  hands  of  the  Bromley  family,  and  was  recently 
purchased  of  Miss  Bromley  by  Mr.  Moilliet,  banker,  of 
Birmingham,  who  built  a  splendid  mansion  here,  but  died 
before  he  could  enjoy  this  beautiful  retreat ;  the  mansion 
was  afterwards  burnt  down  by  accident,  but  has  been  rebuilt, 
and  is  now  occupied  by  Mrs.  Moilliet.  There  is  a  lofty 
tower  to  the  mansion,  which  overlooks  a  large  tract  of  the 
most  fertile  part  of  Worcestershire.  The  Abberley  hills,  it  is 
said,  afford  a  view  of  eleven  if  not  thirteen  counties,  the  Moor- 
lands of  Staffordshire  and  portions  of  Cheshire  being  visible 
in  a  clear  day. 

At  the  gate  of  Abberley  churchyard  I  met  with  the  worthy 
rector,  the  Rev.  F.  Severne,  who  was  reconnoitring  the  old 
edifice  which  stood  before  him,  and  reading  for  the  thousandth 
time  the  antique  inscriptions  on  the  gravestones.  If  there  is 
one  man  whom  I  envy — God  forgive  me  for  the  exercise  of  that 
unenviable  attribute — it  is  the  incumbent  of  a  peaceful  and 
secluded  rural  parish,  where  the  charms  of  nature  combine 
with  the  quietude  of  social  life  in  realising  more  of  a  ter- 
restrial heaven  than  any  other  class  of  men  can  hope  to  enjoy. 
With  a  modest  competency,  and  a  freedom  from  the  expense 
and  excitement  attending  the  fashionable  circles  of  more 
crowded  districts  ;  with  the  affection  of  his  parishioners  coun- 
terbalancing the  limited  cares  of  his  tranquil  life  ;  with  a 
snug  old  house  and  garden,  looking  over  such  valleys  as 
Worcestershire  can  show ;  and  a  venerable  church,  where  he 
hopes  that  some  day  his  bones  will  be  laid  with  those  of  his 
ancestors — and  what  more,  I  ask,  can  human  ambition  crave 
for?  Dr.  Nash,  when  he  visited  this  place,  which  was  during 
the  incumbency  of  the  present  Mr.  Severne's  father,  was  in 
anything  but  a  pleasing  frame  of  mind,  and  seemed  dissatis- 
fied with  everything  he  saw.  The  church,  he  said,  was  a  fit 
receptacle  for  the  dead,  and  not  for  the  living ;  it  was  a 
long    distance   from  the   population,  and  those  who  came  to 
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attend  the  services  had  to  descend  several  steps  into  a  damp 
cellar-like  place,  which  in  their  heated  state  was  decidedly 
dangerous  ;  and  the  air  within  was  putrid  from  dead  bodies. 
He  also  tells  an  anecdote  of  an  Italian  physician,  who  ordered 
his  body  to  be  buried  outside  a  church,  with  an  inscription, 
purporting  that  it  was  his  own  desire,  lest  he,  who  all  his 
life  long  had  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  health  of  others, 
should,  after  his  death,  bring  on  them  diseases.  This  affords 
a  proof  that  doctors,  as  well  as  other  people,  can  distort  facts 
when  in  an  ill  temper.  The  fact  is  that  the  church  is  on  a 
kind  of  sandy  rock  ;  the  soil  and  graves  are  pefectly  dry  ; 
and  if  any  other  proof  were  required  as  to  the  salubrity  of 
the  place  it  might  be  furnished  in  the  very  extraordinary 
fact  that,  from  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign  up  to  the 
present  time  —  a  period  of  about  three  centuries — there  have 
been  but  ten  incumbents,  including  the  present  one,  in  this 
parish,  thus  making  an  average  of  more  than  thirty  years  for 
each.  Their  names  are,  Edmund  Haughton,  Thomas  Hastier, 
John  Dedicott,  John  Chapman,  John  Goodwin,  Patric.  Gordon, 
D.  Payne,  Thomas  Severne,  Francis  Severne,  and  Francis 
Severne.  The  grandfather  of  the  present  rector  held  the  living 
for  forty-eight  years ;  his  father  held  it  for  the  same  period 
of  time  ;  and  he  himself  bids  fair  to  imitate  the  longevity  of  his 
ancestors.*  But  length  of  days,  it  seems,  has  not  been  confined 
to  the  rectory  house,  for  I  saw  in  the  churchyard  an  inscription 
to  Mary  Bagnall,  who  died  in  1836,  at  the  ripe  age  of  102  ! 

The  old  church  consists  of  a  chancel,  nave,  south  aisle,  and 
western  tower.  The  tower  is  probably  early  Norman,  having 
four  stages,  the  narrow  openings  in  which  are  deeply  splayed 
internally ;  and  in  an  upper  stage  the  opening  is  of  two 
lights,  divided  by  a  shaft,  but  one  remove  from  the  rude 
Saxon  baluster.  The  string  courses  dividing  the  stages  are 
moulded  on  their  lower  face ;  and  on  the  third  stage  is 
a  narrow  flat  pilaster  in  the  centre  of  each  face  of  the  tower, 

*  Two  of  Mr.  Severne's  predecessors,  who  also,  as  he  does,  held  the 
incumbency  of  Kyre,  held  that  living  between  them  for  108  years! 
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and  a  similar  one  at  each  angle.  The  spire  is  of  wood  shingles. 
This  district  was  formerly  included  in  the  forest  of  Wyre,  and 
hence,  it  is  said,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  wood,  this  kind 
of  spire  prevailed,  and  is  still  generally  met  with  hereabout. 
The  original  northern  entrance,  an  early  Norman  doorway, 
is  still  remaining,  though  partly  blocked  up,  and  converted 
into  a  window  ;  and  this  side  of  the  nave  is  propped  up 
externally  by  buttresses  erected  about  a  century  and  a  half 
ago.  The  old  Norman  masons,  however,  might  have  laughed 
to  scorn  the  anxiety  of  these  modern  builders,  seeing  that 
the  buttresses  are  now  crumbling  to  dust,  while  the  venerable 
wall  which  they  were  intended  to  support  stands  firm  and 
unmouldering  after  the  storms  of  seven  centuries.  There  are 
several  other  portions  of  the  original  structure  remaining. 
The  old  chancel  arch,  which  was  exceedingly  low,  and  of 
rude  workmanship,  was  taken  down  about  forty-five  years  ago, 
and  was  superseded  by  a  pointed  arch.  The  south  aisle, 
which  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  pointed  arches  of  a  late 
date,  seems  not  to  have  formed  part  of  the  plan  of  the  original 
church,  although  there  are  rude  corbel  heads  introduced  into 
the  masonry  of  the  arches  which  cannot  be  of  a  date  subsequent 
to  the  twelfth  century.  The  enclosure  or  chapel,  south  of  the 
chancel,  was  probably  erected  at  the  same  time  as  the  aisle, 
and  has  been  used  as  the  mortuary  chapel  of  the  Walsh  and 
Bromley  families.  The  windows  on  the  south  side  are  square 
headed  with  thick  stone  mullions.  The  east  window  is  modern, 
containing  the  arms  of  the  see  of  Hereford  and  those  of  the 
patrons  in  1701  and  1801  ;  and  the  south  window  of  the 
chancel  has  the  arms  of  Walsh.  Indeed  this  family  seem  to 
have  been  more  anxious  for  the  honours  of  heraldry  and 
personal  aggrandisement  than  for  the  decencies  which  ought 
to  attach  to  the  house  of  God,  for  underneath  the  east  window, 
where  the  communion  table  ought  to  be  found,  is  their  ancient 
family  seat,  with  a  fire-place  in  it,  while  the  table  and  cancelli 
are  thrust  from  their  rightful  place,  outside  the  boundary 
between  this  pew  and  the  congregation,  with  the  family  arms 
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conspicuously  carved   in  wood  so   as  to  surmount  the   table 

and  be  seen  of  all  men  !     So  glaring  an  exhibition  of  human 

pride   and   presumption   will   undoubtedly  be   removed   when 

the    contemplated    restoration    of    the    church    takes    place. 

There  is  a   rude    gallery  at   the    west   end,    on    the   front    of 

which  the  arms  of  "  the  family  "  are  again  seen  ;  the  gallery 

in  the  south  aisle  was  erected  for  the  charity  school  endowed 

by  one  of  the  Walshes,  for  ten  boys  and  girls,  who  are  clothed 

and  educated  for  a  period  of  three  years — a  far  more  creditable 

"  hatchment,"  by  the  bye,  than  any  that  figured  on  the  roll 

of  Battle  Abbey.      The  roof  of  the   chancel    is   underdrawn, 

and  that  of  the  nave  is  pierced  for  modern  windows.     There 

is  an  old  hexagonal  carved  oak  pulpit,  and  a  little  basin  font 

on  a  modern  shaft  and  pedestal.     The  pewing  is  also  somewhat 

ancient.     Indeed  the  whole  church  was  in  a  very  dilapidated 

state  at  the  time  of  my  visit.    The  enormously  massive  masomy 

of  the  ancient  tower  was  split  in  a  threatening  manner,  while 

its  top  part  was  kept  together  by  an  iron  band. 

On  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel,  among  other  monumental 

memorials,   is   one   to   the   memory  of  Ann,  wife    of   George 

Walsh,   Esq.      She    died    in    167.9,  aged   eighty   years,   eight 

months,  two  weeks,  and  three  days ;  and  her  uxorious  husband 

declares  that 

"She  was  a  person  of  extraordinary  faith,  high  generosity,  and  great 
charity,  mixed  with  extreme  secresy  and  modesty,  as  if  her  left  hand 
knew  not  what  her  right  hand  did,  and  all  this  accompanied  with  an 
exact  justice  and  mild  behaviour  to  all  the  world,  having  such  a  felicity 
in  givingias  if  ye  receipt  of  her  bounty  had  been  ye  way  to  obliedse  her. 
Her  surviving  husband,  in  testimony  of  his  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
her  extraordinary  bounty  and  kindness  to  him,  has  erected  this  monument, 
and  desires  those  that  may  be  concerned  in  his  funeral  to  lay  his  corpes 
wherever  it  falls  as  nigh  as  may  be  to  hers." 

Here  are  also  monuments  to  the  Rev.  T.  Severne  and  his  son 
Francis,  each  of  whom  held  this  living  for  forty-eight  years  ; 
Joseph  Walsh,  who  suffered  much  for  his  adherence  to  the 
cause  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  ;  William  Walsh,  who  repre- 
sented this  county  three  times  in  Parliament ;  several  ladies 
of  the  Blount  family,  who  married  with  the  Walshes ;  Thomas 
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and  Catherine  Bury,  members  of  a  family  now  extinct ;  a  brass 
oval,  adorned  with  stone  mouldings,  and  an  inscription  — 
"  Johannes  Chapman,  chori  nuper  Herefordiensis  vicarius, 
hujusce  aliquando  ecclesite  rector,  ob.  Oct.  30,  1690,  setatis  76." 
In  the  nave  is  a  mural  monument  to  one  John  Brasier,  of 
Abbot's  Leigh,*  1683,  with  a  long  Latin  inscription,  and  the 
following  in  English  : 

' '  Whom  Nature  early  laid  within  the  grave, 

Our  mournful  muse  would  him  immortal  have. 

He  liv'd  beloved — dy'd — wish'd  to  live  again  ; 
Yet  grace  and  virtue  could  not  this  obtain. 

Whilst  friends  bemoan  him,  he  exchangeth  this 
Short  painful  life  for  an  eternal  bliss." 

[Since  my  visit  to  the  above  parish  the  erection  of  the  new 
church  has  been  commenced.  The  site  is  in  a  commanding 
position,  a  few  hundred  yards  distant  from  the  old  church, 
and  will  be  a  conspicuous  object  for  many  miles  round.  The 
first  stone  was  laid  on  the  27th  of  July,  1850,  by  Miss 
Moilliet,  daughter  of  James  Moilliet,  Esq.,  of  the  Elms,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  assembly  from  the  surrounding  district. 
The  expense  of  erecting  the  church  is  to  be  borne  chiefly 
by  the  wealthy  and  liberal  family  of  Moilliet.  The  style 
is  Decorated,  and  there  is  to  be  a  lofty  stone  spire  at  the 
south  angle  of  the  western  front.  The  designs  were  by  Mr. 
Cole,  architect ;  and  the  building  stone  is  found  on  the  spot.] 

The  register  of  this  parish,  which  is  on  parchment,  com- 
mences with  the  year  1558,  and  for  about  forty  years  appears 
to  have  been  copied.  It  contains  the  marriages,  as  well  as 
the  christenings  and  burials,  to  the  year  1 754,  when  the  second 
book,  containing  only  marriages,  begins.  In  the  first  book  is 
the  following  writing :  "A  trew  coppy  of  the  register  book  of 
Abbott's  Ley,  als.  Abburley,  in  the  county  of  Worcester  and 
diocese  of  Hereford,  conteyning  all  weddings,  christenings,  and 
burials,  from  the  first  year  of  Her  Majesty's  raigne  to  this 
present  year  of  our  Lord   1600  ;    thus  written  on  p'chment 

*   Abbot's  Ley  is  still  the  legal  name  of  this  parish. 
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according  to  the  canon  sett  forth  in  the  year  1597."  The  sub- 
sequent registers  are  on  paper,  and  will  no  doubt  perish  long 
before  these  ancient  parchment  memorials  will  have  become 
food  for  tbe  worms.  The  blame  in  tbis  case  rests  with  the 
government,  which  sends  down  blank  forms  in  paper  to  be 
filled  up  and  preserved  by  the  parochial  officers,  so  that  the 
latter  could  not,  if  they  would,  use  parchment  for  that 
purpose. 

In  one  of  the  windows  of  the  rectory  is  preserved  a  piece 
of  stained  glass  with  the  name,  in  church  text,  of  "  Joh'is 
Blamyyr,"  who  was  incumbent  in  the  year  1514. 

Mrs.  Moilliet  is  the  present  patroness  of  the  living  (value 
£249) ;  population,  559.  Rev.  F.  Severne,  rector  ;  George 
Quarterman,  clerk. 


? 
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pgSISHIS  is  a  chapelry  to  Lindridge,  forming  the  eastern 
)|  part  of  the  parish.  The  chapel  is  new,  and  stands 
on  the  summit  of  a  precipitous  elevation,  overlooking 
extensive  wooded  ravines,  and  common  lands,  intersected  by 
bridle  paths,  where  two  or  three  patient  asses,  standing  ready 
saddled  and  bridled,  reminded  me  of  the  vicinity  of  Malvern. 
The  churchyard  (for  this  chapel  has  the  privilege  of  burial) 
is  kept  as  scrupulously  clean  as  a  gentleman's  lawn,  and  is 
ornamented  by  ancient  yews  and  other  shrubbery.  Tbe 
whole  scene  from  above,  taking  the  neat  little  chapel  as  the 
centre,  is  a  picture  of  beauty  of  which  an  Englishman  might 
be  proud. 

The  old  chapel  at  this  place,  being  extremely  dilapidated, 
and  likewise  too  small  for  the  population,  was  taken  down  in 
the  year  182.9,  except  the  chancel,  which  was  left  for  the 
purpose  of  occasional  service.  The  new  chapel  was  com- 
menced   in    March,    1832,  and    consecrated   in  the    following 
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year,  having  been  built  at  a  cost  of  rather  less  than  £1,200, 
exclusive  of  the  stone,  which  was  liberally  presented  by  Thomas 
Glutton  Brock,  Esq.,  of  Pensax  Court.  Of  the  above  sum 
£400  was  raised  by  a  rate,  £180  was  given  by  the  Church 
Building  Society,  £200  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Worcester, 
and  the  remainder  by  voluntary  subscription.  The  new  build- 
ing will  contain  about  250  persons.  It  is  in  the  Perpendicular 
style,  having  embattled  parapets,  and  is  somewhat  profuse  of 
grotesque  corbel  heads  after  the  ancient  models. 

On  taking  down  the  old  chapel,  and  removing  the  plaster 
from  the  walls,  they  were  found  to  have  been  painted.  The 
subject  of  one  compartment  only  could  be  ascertained  :  behind 
the  pulpit  was  represented  the  Temptation  in  the  Wilderness, 
very  rudely  executed — the  figure  of  the  Tempter  being  in 
keeping  with  the  conventional  ideas  of  the  middle  ages, 
having  horns,  hoofs,  and  a  tail ;  he  was  presenting  the  Saviour 
with  a  stone. 

Pensax  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  patronage  of  the  vicar 
of  Lindridge ;  present  incumbent,  Rev.  J.  Cawood ;  clerk, 
William  Bint  (the  third  or  fourth  of  that  name)  ;  population 
nearly  600.  There  is  a  Sunday  and  a  weekly  school  in  the 
parish.  With  regard  to  the  charities,  an  abstract  of  returns 
of  charitable  donations,  published  some  years  ago  by  order 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  sets  forth  that  "  there  is  a  con- 
tingent donation  to  this  parish,  which  is  first  left  to  the  curate, 
conditionally  ;  and  in  case  those  conditions  are  not  complied 
with,  it  is  at  the  option  of  the  owner  of  the  estate  to  dis- 
continue the  payment  to  the  curate,  and  to  transfer  it  to  the 
pool-."  I  can  gather  no  tidings  of  this  charity,  nor  of  the 
conditions  with  which  it  was  guarded,  unless  it  refers  to  a 
legacy  of  £6  per  annum,  left  by  an  ancestress  of  the  present 
Mr.  Brock.  This  has  always  been  regularly  paid,  for  the 
purpose  of  a  monthly  sacrament,  which  is  still  regularly 
administered. 

The  parish  contains  coalpits,  which  have  been  worked  from 
time  immemorial.     In  the  records  of  the  Worcester  Corpora- 
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tion  are  frequent  mention  of  these  works  as  far  back  as  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  at  one  period  it  appears  that,  if  not 
worked  at  the  sole  charges  of  the  Worcester  Corporation,  the 
latter  had  laid  out  a  considerable  sum  of  money  upon  the 
working  of  the  pits.  The  chamberlains'  accounts  also  contain 
charges  by  Mr.  Town  Clerk  and  others  "  for  riding  to  ye  coal- 
pit at  Pensax."  It  must  be  remembered  that  prior  to  the 
last  century  internal  communication  was  almost  entirely  stopped 
except  at  a  certain  season  in  the  year,  when  the  roads  pre- 
sented something  like  a  terra  firma  for  heavily  laden  wains. 
No  railway  brought  coals  from  Newcastle ;  in  fact,  coals  were 
seldom  transported  at  all  by  land  till  the  disafforesting  of 
whole  tracts  of  country  had  so  reduced  the  wood  as  to  render 
it  positively  necessary  to  do  so  ;  then  of  course  the  nearest 
point  was  selected,  for  obvious  reasons  ;  and  the  coal  of 
Pensax,  though  of  an  inferior  kind,  probably  long  supplied 
the  "  faithful  city,"  till  the  means  of  communication  becoming 
improved,  enabled  the  corporation  (then  the  only  channel  by 
which  merchandize  of  any  description  could  be  admitted  into 
the  city)  to  obtain  a  better  commodity  from  a  greater  distance. 
The  coalpits  in  the  parish  are  still  worked.  About  a  century 
ago,  it  is  said,  a  young  heir  of  the  Clutton  family  was  cut  off 
in  the  bloom  of  youth  by  falling  with  his  horse  into  an  old 
coalpit,  where  he  perished  before  he  was  discovered.  By 
this  event  the  estate  passed  to  another  branch  of  the  family. 

The  country  between  Abberley,  Rock,  Pensax,  and  Stockton, 
is  singularly  barren  of  human  beings,  and  I  saw  not  one 
public-house  or  beer-shop  in  the  entire  distance. 

There  is  a  traditional  story  that  a  Mr.  King,  some  century 
or  more  ago,  was  lessee  of  lands  in  the  chapelry  of  Pensax, 
under  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Worcester,  and  that  at  a 
place  called  Penhull  (probably  Penhill)  he  endeavoured  to 
establish  a  vineyard  of  considerable  extent,  and  created  an  arti- 
ficial atmosphere  by  means  of  flues  spread  over  the  piece  of 
land.  The  field  is  called  the  "  Vineyard,"  and  the  appear- 
ance of  its  surface  justifies  the  tradition.      Some  allusion  to 
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this  wild  scheme  may  probably  be  found  in  the  archives  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter.  You  are  aware  (says  a  friend,  in 
a  letter  to  me)  how  near  the  rock  (old  red  sandstone) 
approaches  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  yet  upon  this  rock, 
in  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Clutton  Brock,  an  ilex,  or  evergreen 
oak,  of  unusual  dimensions,  probably  unequalled  in  England, 
is  now  growing.  Last  year  the  circumference  of  the  trunk, 
at  three  feet  from  the  ground,  was  twelve  feet  two  inches. 
It  presents  a  magnificent  head,  and  must  be  of  great  anti- 
quity, for  more  than  half  a  century  since  the  tree  was  so 
remarkable  that  the  great  Mr.  Fox,  when  on  a  visit  to  Sir 
Edward  Winnington's,  at  Stanford,  rode  to  Pensax  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  it. 


Itnrktntt. 


jiaSssS&ST  this  place  I  found  a  small  ancient  church  (dedicated 
§t  **■  H  *°  ^t#  Andrew),  which  has  been  well  restored,  and, 
SUSIs?  together  with  the  precincts,  its  general  appearance  and 
condition  are  highly  creditable  to  the  rector  and  the  parish. 
The  door  stood  invitingly  open,  and  I  entered,  pleased  that  so 
good  and  primitive  a  practice  was  still  observed.  It  is  a  custom 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  Protestant  character — in  several 
other  Protestant  countries  it  has  never  been  discontinued ;  and 
having  much  to  recommend  it,  my  readers  will  pardon  me  for 
introducing  a  quotation  from  a  beautiful  poetical  satire  by 
Horace  Smith,  one  of  the  authors  of  "  Rejected  Addresses." 

"If,  with  diurnal  drudgeries  o'erwrought, 
Or  sick  of  dissipation's  dull  vagaries, 
We  wish  to  snatch  one  little  space  for  thought, 
Or  holy  respite,  in  our  sanctuaries; 
Why  are  they  shut  ? 

For  who  within  a  parish  church  can  stroll, 
Wrapt  in  its  week-day  stillness  and  vacation, 

Nor  feel  that  in  the  very  air  his  soul 
Receives  a  sweet  and  hallowing  lustration  ? 
Why  are  they  shut  ? 
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The  echo  of  our  footsteps  as  we  tread 

On  hollow  graves  are  spiritual  voices  ; 
And,  holding  mental  converse  with  the  dead, 

In  holy  reveries  our  soul  rejoices. 
Why  are  they  shut  ? 
If  there  be  one — one  only — who  might  share 

This  sanctifying  week-day  adoration, 
Were  but  our  churches  open  to  his  prayer, 

Why — I  demand  with  earnest  iteration — 
Why  are  they  shut  ? 

The  church  consists  of  a  chancel  and  nave,  divided  by  a 
plain  Norman  arch,  of  the  same  character  as  that  at  the  south 
entrance,  which  has  no  tympanum.  The  walls  of  the  nave  are 
Norman,  but  those  of  the  chancel  are  modern,  and  built  of 
brick.  The  restoration  took  place  in  1845  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
£400,  of  which  £50  were  raised  by  a  parish  rate,  £20  given  by 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  Dowager,  £15  given  by  the  landlords, 
£30  by  the  Hereford  Church  Building  Society,  and  the  rest 
contributed  by  the  rector  and  his  friends.  Mr.  Perkins,  of 
Worcester,  was  the  architect.  The  extent  of  restoration  com- 
prised the  rebuilding  of  the  whole  of  the  north  wall,  the 
relaying  of  the  floors  of  church  and  chancel  with  encaustic 
and  other  tiles,  the  renewing  of  pulpit,  reading  desk,  and  pews 
(which  are  open),  the  introduction  of  new  windows  of  the 
Decorated  style  in  the  nave,  and  of  the  Early  English  in  the 
chancel,  and  (which  was  a  great  and  striking  improvement) 
the  removal  of  a  ceiling  in  the  nave,  and  throwing  open  to 
view  a  fine  wooden  roof,  displaying  an  excellent  specimen  of 
the  fan  arch.  It  is  proposed  some  future  day  to  take  down  the 
bell  turret  and  to  erect  a  tower  with  a  spire. 

In  the  chancel  is  a  raised  monument  with  a  back  like  that 
of  a  common  sideboard,  and  a  canopy  above  it,  supported  at 
the  front  corners  by  small  pillars.  Almost  the  entire  surface 
of  this  monument  is  divided  into  compartments,  containing 
emblazonings  of  various  branches  of  the  Walsh  family;  it  also 
bears  this  inscription :  "  The  tombe  of  Thomas  Walshe,  Esq., 
lord  of  this  manor,  and  p:itron  of  this  church,  who  departing 
this  life  at  London  the  21st  of  November,  his  bodye  was  hither 
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translated  the  21st  of  December,  1593,  by  his  cosine-jarmaine, 
Thomas  Walsh,  gent.,  his  sole  executor,  the  erector  of  this 
tomb."  Oil  the  floor  in  the  nave  is  a  brass,  containing  the 
figure  of  a  man,  and  the  inscription :  "  Of  your  cheryte  praye 
for  the  sowllis  of  Wyllyam  Parker  Sevyll  and  Elyzabeth  his 
w.vfys,  ye  whych  Wyllyam  died  the  25th  daye  of  Febyere  in 
the  yere  of  our  Lord  God  1508."  A  rubbing  of  this  brass  is 
in  the  possession  of  Sir  Thomas  Wilmington,  Bart. 

In  the  churchyard  I  observed  an  ancient  yew  tree  which  is 
supposed  to  be  coeval  with  the  church  itself,  and  is  decidedly 
one  of  the  most  venerable  objects  I  have  ever  seen.  There  are 
various  opinions  as  to  the  origin  of  the  cultivation  of  the  yew 
trees  in  churchyards,  some  supposing  that  it  was  intended  to 
furnish  bows  for  archers,  before  fire-arms  were  invented  ; 
others  that  the  yew  was  selected  by  the  early  Cristians  to 
supersede  the  cypress,  which  was  the  Pagan  emblem  of 
annihilation,  while  the  former,  by  its  perpetual  verdure, 
symbolised  that  everlasting  life  which  was  the  great  reward 
held  out  by  the  new  faith.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the 
yew  tree,  now  so  fallen  in  value,  seven  centuries  ago  was 
in  higher  estimation  than  even  the  oak.  With  its  tough, 
sinewy  arms  were  won  the  red  fields  of  Cressy,  Poictiers, 
and  Agincourt,  where  the  archer's  shafts,  old  Froissart  tells 
us,  "  fell  so  thick  and  so  continuous  that  they  seemed  like 
unto  snow,"  neither  hauberk  nor  head-piece  being  able  to 
withstand  their  passage. 

There  is  a  Sunday  school  here,  but  no  weekly  school.  The 
population  is  very  small,  and  the  number  of  children  under 
education  averages  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  about  one  half  of 
whom  attend  a  weekly  school  in  an  adjoining  parish.  The 
present  patron  of  the  living  is  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Raymond, 
who  is  also  incumbent  ;  there  is  no  curate  ;  clerk,  Thomas 
Nutt.     Value  of  the  living,  £254. 

A  much  valued  friend  sends  me  the  following  remarks  on 
this  church,  &c. :  "  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  parish 
church  of  Stockton,  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II,  stands  upon 
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the  old  foundation  of  a  Saxon  church.  The  size  and  simple 
ornament  of  the  doorway  show  that  it  was  not  of  that  era, 
but  the  remains  of  a  former  building.  Again,  over  the  door- 
way is  a  rude  figure  probably  of  a  dragon,  on  a  stone  worked 
in  with  masonry,  and  evidently  only  a  part  of  some  anterior 
design.  The  venerable  yew  you  mention  adds  its  testimony, 
for  it  must  have  been  where  it  now  vegetates  at  the  building 
of  the  present  church.  The  last  farm  of  the  Walsh  family, 
whose  estate  in  the  time  of  the  poet  spread  over  Abberley, 
Shelsley,  and  Stockton,  was  situated  in  Stockton,  adjoining  the 
churchyard.  It  was  sold  soon  after  the  death  of  the  last 
Walsh.  All  the  rest  of  the  large  estate  had  previously  passed 
to  other  hands.  About  a  century  ago  the  farm  above-named 
was  occupied  by  a  Dr.  Walsh  (the  last  of  that  name  who  occu- 
pied any  part  of  the  property  of  the  Walshes).  He  was  called 
"  the  cunning  doctor,"  from  a  humorous  incident.  He  was  at 
much  pains  to  procure  grafts  of  apples  from  various  parts  of 
the  country.  One  day  he  saw  his  servant,  who  had  a  house  and 
land  in  the  parish,  take  a  handful  of  his  grafts  and  conceal 
them  on  the  premises.  The  doctor  recovered  them,  and  put 
in  their  stead  a  similar  quantity  of  crab  grafts.  The  servant 
took  away  his  supposed  prize  and  grafted  his  stocks.  When 
done,  the  doctor  charged  him  with  stealing  his  grafts.  The 
servant  denied  the  charge ;  the  master  persisted,  and  threat- 
ened that  they  should  never  be  productive  except  in  producing 
crabs.  Such  was  the  natural  result.  From  hence  the  doctor 
was  supposed  to  possess  supernatural  powers,  his  property  was 
ever  after  safe,  and  he  universally  dreaded.  Such  was  the 
last  Walsh  who  occupied  the  last  farm." 
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|S1S1&|0BBETT,  in  his  "  Rural  Rides,"  describes  this  beau- 
0|i  (J^  M  tiful  seat  in  a  manner  which  I  cannot  do  better  than 
JPllSfi?  adopt.  "  It  is,"  says  he,  "  one  of  the  best  stocked 
private  libraries*  that  I  ever  saw ;  and,  what  is  more,  the 
owner,  from  what  passed  yesterday,  when  he  brought  me 
hither,  convinced  me  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  insides 
of  the  books.  The  house,  the  stables,  and  courts,  are  such 
as  they  ought  to  be  for  the  great  estates  that  surround  them, 
and  the  park  is  everything  that  is  beautiful.  On  one  side 
of  the  house,  looking  over  a  fine  piece  of  water,  you  see  a 
distant  valley,  opening  between  lofty  hills.  On  another  side 
the  ground  descends  a  little  at  first,  then  goes  gently  rising 
for  a  while,  and  then  rapidly,  to  the  distance  of  a  mile 
perhaps,  where  it  is  crowded  with  trees  in  irregular  patches 
or  groups  single,  the  most  magnificent  trees  being  scattered 
all  over  the  whole  of  the  park.  On  another  side  there  rise 
up  beautiful  little  hills,  some  in  the  form  of  barrows  on  the 
Downs,  only  forty  or  a  hundred  times  as  large — one  or  two  with 
no  trees  on  them,  and  others  topped  with  trees.  But  on  one 
of  these  little  hills,  and  some  yards  higher  than  the  lofty 
trees  thereon,  you  see  rising  up  the  tower  of  the  parish 
church  ;  which  hill  is,  I  think,  taken  altogether,  amongst  the 
most  delightful  objects  that  I  ever  beheld."  Cobbett,  in  his 
usual  plain,  rough  manner,  spoke  "  the  truth  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,"  although  there  was  much  that  he  left  untold. 
The  valley  of  the  Teme,  in  which  this  mansion   is   situated, 

*  The  libraries  of  both  Stanford  and  Ham  Castle  were  formerly,  as 
is  not  unusual  in  old  houses,  in  the  attics.  The  attic  at  Stanford  is 
lined  with  panelling,  on  which  are  curious  and  valuable  paintings  of 
ancient  members  of  the  family ;  the  room  is  also  rich  in  old  MSS. 
and  books. 
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affords  a  specimen  of  perhaps  the  most  exquisite  English 
scenery  to  be  obtained,  but  more  of  this  hereafter.  Trees 
of  all  sorts,  especially  oak,  grow  well  here.  In  one  of  the 
gardens  at  Stanford  is  a  cedar  of  Libanus,  planted  by  Sir 
Edward  Winnington,  in  1749,  which  is  perhaps  the  largest 
in  the  kingdom,  and,  from  the  extraordinary  extent  of  ground 
covered  by  its  branches,  is  indeed  a  magnificent  specimen. 
Its  trunk  is  upwards  of  fifteen  feet  in  circumference  at  three 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  house  contains  some  good  paintings, 
among  which  are  one  or  two  by  Rubens,  an  early  water-colour 
painting,  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  of  the  first  Sir  Edward 
Winnington,  great-grandfather  of  the  present  baronet;  and 
a  portrait,  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  of  Sir  Francis  Winnington  (who 
first  introduced  to  public  life  the  celebrated  Lord  Somers). 
Sir  Francis  was  very  eminent  in  the  law,  having  attained 
to  the  rank  of  Solicitor  General,  and  represented  Worcester 
in  parliament.  It  is  said  that  his  body  was  as  active  as  his 
mind,  for  he  would  frequently  ride  from  London  to  Stanford 
(125  miles)  in  a  day;  and  this,  too,  at  a  period  (1698)  when 
roads  were  not  macadamised. 

The  family  of  Winnington  is  of  great  antiquity  in  Cheshire, 
where  they  were  the  lords  of  the  manor  of  Winnington,  near 
Nantwich,  and  where  they  resided  till  the  estate  passed  by 
marriage  into  another  family,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  The 
brother  of  its  late  possessor  settled  in  Worcestershire,  and 
hence  is  derived  the  pedigree  of  the  Winningtons  of  Stanford, 
which  estate  Sir  Francis  Winnington  obtained  by  marriage 
with  the  last  heiress  of  the  Salwey  family. 

Stanford  church  was  built  about  the  year  1766,  and,  like 
nearly  all  the  churches  of  that  century,  is  in  a  very  debased 
Gothic  style,  but  otherwise  is  neat  and  commodious.  It  is 
built  of  an  excellent  stone,  from  a  quarry  which  was  discovered 
in  the  park  just  as  the  building  was  begun.  In  compliment 
to  Dame  Mary  Winnington,  who  gave  a  handsome  service  of 
communion  plate,  the  church  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  It 
was  erected  at   the  sole   expense  of   the    first   Sir   Edward 
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Winnington,  and  it  is  said  that  every  outside  stone  was  hewn 
and  laid  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Rose,  afterwards  an  eminent 
architect  in  this  county.  There  are  in  it  many  monuments,  of 
which  some  were  removed  from  the  old  church.  Among  them 
I  noticed,  in  the  chancel,  one  with  a  bust  by  Roubiliac,  to  the 
memory  of  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Winnington,  M.P.  for 
Droitwich,  from  1725  to  1741,  after  which  he  represented 
Worcester,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  of  the  Treasury,  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  Pay- 
master General.  The  following  tribute  is  inscribed  to  his 
memory  : 

"  Near  his  paternal  seat  here  buried  lies 
The  grave,  the  gay,  the  witty,  and  the  wise : 
Equal  to  every  part,  in  all  he  shined, 
Variously  great- — a  genius  uneonfined, 
In  converse  bright,  judicious  in  debate, 
In  private  amiable,  in  public  great, 
With  all  the  statesman's  knowledge,  prudence,  art, 
With  friendship's  open,  undesigning  heart. 
The  friend  and  heir  here  join  their  duty  ;  one 
Erects  the  busts,  one  inscribes  the  stone. 
Not  that  they  hope  by  these  his  fame  should  live — 
That  claims  a  longer  date  than  these  can  give. 
False  to  their  trusts  the  mould'ring  busts  decay, 
And  soon  th'  effaced  inscription  wears  away: 
But  England's  annals  shall  their  place  supply, 
And  while  they  live  his  name  can  never  die." 

I  give  this  inscription  place  more  on  account  of  its  grace  and 
elegance  as  a  composition  than  for  its  fitness  to  a  Christian  monu- 
ment. In  my  opinion,  all  epitaphs  should  be  as  short  as  pos- 
sible, and  breathing  more  of  pious  hope  for  the  future  than  of 
pride  and  vainglory  at  the  achievements  of  the  past.  It  was 
therefore  with  pleasure  that  I  turned  to  the  monument  of  Ann, 
daughter  of  Lord  Foley,  wife  of  Sir  Edward  Winnington 
(1794),  and  mother  of  ten  children,  and  read  the  following: 
"  He  who  inscribes  this  tablet  to  her  memory  forbears  to  fill  it 
with  superfluous  praise  or  useless  lamentations.  May  they 
who  knew  her  best,  and  loved  her  most,  praise  her  in  their 
future  lives,  by  a  remembrance  of  her  instructions  and  an 
imitation   of  her  virtues."     In   the   chancel  is  an  altar  tomb, 
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with  an  alabaster  effigy  of  a  man  armed,  with  his  wife  at  his 
right  hand.  The  panels,  which  are  canopied,  contain  repre- 
sentations of  their  seven  sons  and  three  daughters.  This  was 
to  the  memory  of  Humphrey  Salwey  and  his  family.  There 
are  also  memorials  of  Sir  Francis  Wilmington,  mentioned 
above  ;  Sir  Edward  and  his  wife  Mary,  1791  ;  Sir  Edward, 
1805  ;  Sir  T.  E.,  1839  ;  Rev.  C.  F.  Winnington,  1841,  rector 
of  this  parish  for  nineteen  and  of  Clifton  twenty-four  years  ; 
John  Taylor,  second  son  of  the  late  Sir  T.  E.  Winnington,  1844  ; 
Rev.  T.  King,  for  fifty-three  years  rector  of  this  parish,  and 
for  forty  vicar  of  Clifton,  1771  ;  and  the  Rev.  G.  Butt,  DD., 
1795,  who  is  highly  spoken  of  for  his  learning  and  urbanity  of 
manners.  In  the  possession  of  the  Winnington  family  was 
formerly  a  curious  tile  (now  lost)  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
the  old  church  ;  and  upon  it  were  the  following  lines  in  old 
church  text : 

"  Tlienke  raon  thi  liffe  mai  not  ever  endure, 
That  tliow  dost  thi  self  of  that  thow  art  sure  ; 
But  that  thow  be  just  unto  thi  lectur  cure, 
And  ever  hit  availe  the  hit  is  but  aventure." 

The  living  of  Stanford  (value  £260)  is  a  rectory  in  the  gift 
of  Sir  Thomas  Winnington,  Bart.  ;  present  incumbent,  Rev. 
E.  Winnington  Ingram  ;  population,  164.  Clerk,  Mr.  Lane. 
There  is  a  village  school,  supported  by  Lady  Winnington. 

About  a  mile  from  the  church  stands  Southstone  Rock,  in 
ancient  times  the  retreat  of  hermits  and  the  resort  of  pilgrims, 
to  taste  the  waters  of  a  holy  well  which  had  for  ages  dis- 
pensed their  miraculous  effects  throughout  and  beyond  the 
district  far  and  wide.  The  rock  stands  out  perpendicularly 
from  the  high  grounds  with  which  it  is  connected,  and  forms 
one  side  of  a  delightful  ravine,  watered  by  a  rivulet  which 
runs  into  the  Teme,  while  the  wood  of  noble  forest  trees  in 
which  it  is  embosomed  serves  as  a  shaggy  crown  to  the  wild 
scenery.  Some  rooms  or  cells  were  formerly  hewn  in  the 
rock,  and  at  the  top    was  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  John,  on 
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the  feast  of  whose  nativity  there  was  a  solemn  offering  ;  after 
which  the  assembly  ascended,  by  stairs  cut  out  of  the  rock,  to 
the  chapel,  where  they  finished  their  devotions,  and  after- 
wards drank  the  waters  of  the  well.  The  abbot  and  convent  of 
Evesham  received  the  oblations  offered  to  the  image  of  St. 
John  in  this  chapel ;  and  it  is  evident,  from  Dugdale's  Monas- 
ticon  (vol.  i,  p.  148  :  "  Et  de  Sulstano,  4  solidos  et  4  denarios, 
et  candalas  quce  offeruutur  in  capella  St.  Johannis")  that  the 
hermitage  and  land  belonging  thereto  was  part  of  the  posses- 
sions of  the  extensive  abbey  of  Evesham.  In  a  MS.  note-book, 
written  in  the  seventeenth  century,  by  one  of  the  Jeffries  family, 
of  Home  Castle,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Thomas 
Winnington,  Bart.,  I  find  the  following  memoranda  with 
regard  to  this  interesting  spot : 

"  I  have  heard  it  reported  yt  on  St.  Jo.  Baptist  day  there  was  formerly 
a  pedling  faire  kept,  where  ye  younger  people  treated  their  acquaintance 
with  roast  meat  and  other  trinkets,  ye  smoke  whereof  remains  yet  upon 
ye  rock.  There  remains  a  legend"  yt  at  ye  Cross- way  which  leads  from 
Shelsley  Walsh  to  Standford,  sometime  stood  a  stone  cross,  which  cer- 

taine  ■ overthrew  in  ye  night,   expecting  treasure  in  ye  foundation, 

and  y*  one  Lewis,  of  Stanford,  coming  from  Clyfton,  disturbed  them,  and 
found  store  of  money,  which  was  ye  rise  of  his  family.  I  rern'br  in  ye 
rock  a  wooden  offering  post  standing,  in  which  was  a  cavity,  for  mony  to 
pass  into  a  hole  underneath,  and  may  yet  be  seen  on  ye  outside  yt  ye 
wall  hath  been  opened  and  made  up  againe;  for  I  p'suine  ye  priest  was 
too  charitable  to  let  those  offerings  ly  dead  there  which  might  be  usefull 
to  mankinde." 

The  offertory  dish  in  which  these  oblations  were  made  was 
till  of  late  years  in  the  possession  of  the  Winnington  family, 
but  has  since  been  stolen  or  otherwise  lost.  It  was  orna- 
mented, and  contained  two  circles  of  inscriptions,  each  circle 
containing  the  inscription  five  times  repeated.  Similar  speci- 
mens have  been  found  on  the  continent.  The  inscriptions  have 
puzzled  all  antiquaries  who  have  seen  the  dish  ;  but  through 
the  kindness  of  Sir  Thomas  Winnington  I  have  been  put  in 
possession  of  an  old  manuscript  translation  of  the  inscription  in 
the  outer  circle.  This  is  in  a  different  character  to  that  of  the 
inner  one.     The  letters  are,  in  antique  capitals, 
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CI.  SGAL.  REKOR.  DE.  N. 

"  Christian!,  Sacri,  Grati,  Abluti,  Lamenti,  Recordare,  Deum,  Nos- 
trum. 

"  Good  (or  devout),  grateful,  purified,  repenting  Christians,  remember 
our  God." 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  speech  which  the  monks  made 
to  the  devotees  after  they  had  drunk  the  water  and  had  been 
washed  with  it,  and  were  about  to  make  their  offerings. 

Mrs.  Sherwood  has  laid  the  scene  of  one  of  her  pretty  legen- 
dary tales  in  this  romantic  spot,  and  a  more  appropriate  one 
could  not  have  been  selected.  All  traces  of  the  hermitage  are 
now  lost,  for  by  the  action  of  sun  and  rain  the  rock  has 
separated  and  fallen  in,  and  now  presents  a  wild  and  rugged 
mass  ;  while  in  lieu  of  the  ancient  Saxon  chapel  on  its  summit, 
a  labourer's  cottage,  with  a  neat  little  garden,  may  now  be 
seen.  Geologists  tell  us  that  the  rock  is  the  largest  mass  of 
travertine  hitherto  discovered  in  Great  Britain,  the  surface  of 
it  extending  for  half  an  acre.  At  the  north  extremity  it  ter- 
minates in  a  bluff  precipice,  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  high, 
laced  with  gigantic  botryoidal  stalactites,  which  hang  over 
the  dingle  ;  and  the  mass  being  full  of  cavities,  some  of  the 
interior  passages  lead  by  winding  paths  from  the  base  to  the 
summit.  This  rock  has  been  entirely  deposited  by  the  spring 
which  gushes  out  on  the  east  side  of  the  cornstone  (of  the  old 
red  system)  about  twenty  paces  above  the  little  cottage,  and 
daily  forms  a  fresh  incrustation  upon  the  edges  of  plants  and 
stones.  "  We  hardly  know  (says  Mr.  Murchison)  how  to 
estimate  the  antiquity  of  this  rock,  so  modern  as  respects 
geological  monuments,  and  yet  perhaps  of  such  high  antiquity 
in  relation  to  man.  It  would  not,  however,  be  presumptuous 
to  affirm  that  the  spring  which  formed  it  has  deposited  similar 
matter  without  interruption  ever  since  the  sub-strata  were  first 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere  ;  and  far  back  indeed  must  we 
recede  to  account  for  the  commencement  of  this  massive 
production." 

In  the  parish  of  Stanford  is  a  manor  called  Noverton  (or 
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Overton,  for  the  Worcestershire  dialect  frequently  adds  n  to 
a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel),  which  I  cannot  pass  over 
without  some  mention,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  residence  of  the 
once  renowned  Tommy  Harris,  whose  eccentricities  would  fill  a 
volume.  Many  of  his  sayings  are  become  proverbs  and  house- 
hold words  among  the  lower  orders  in  the  vicinity,  such  as, 
"  He  goes  again,  says  Tommy  Harris,"  "  He  sticks  in  the 
mud,  says  Tommy  Harris."  The  first  of  these  originated 
with  some  school  boys  who  passed  the  house  daily,  and  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  worrying  his  colts  with  sticks  from  one 
corner  of  the  field  to  the  other,  exclaiming  all  the  while, 
"  Now  they  goes  again."  Tommy  watched  the  malefactors 
from  a  spot  where  he  could  not  be  seen,  and,  some  days  after- 
wards, meeting  them  near  his  house,  he  enticed  them  in  under 
promise  of  a  bountiful  supply  of  cake,  which  invitation  they 
gladly  accepted,  but  no  sooner  had  they  entered  than  the  door 
was  locked  upon  them,  and  the  unfeeling  Tommy  took  a  large 
"  whit "  and  gave  them  an  uncompromised  "  dressing,"  shout- 
ing out,  with  loud  laughter,  whenever  the  boys  ran  from  one 
corner  of  the  kitchen  to  the  other,  "  Now  they  goes  again." 
This  he  continued  until  two  of  the  boys  were  unable  to  walk 
home.  I  need  not  say  that  Tommy's  colts  were  ever  after 
unmolested.  The  old  man  was  a  complete  sloven  :  he  would 
never  allow  his  shirt  to  be  washed  or  his  house  cleaned,  and 
is  said,  on  one  occasion,  to  have  discharged  his  housekeeper 
for  washing  the  kitchen  whilst  he  was  at  market.  She  had 
lived  with  him  seven  years,  and  it  had  never  been  cleaned  in 
that  time  !  He  seldom  went  from  home,  as  he  thought  the 
farming  operations  did  not  go  on  properly  in  his  absence,  and, 
when  obliged  to  leave  home,  he  would  take  his  horse,  saddled 
and  bridled,  and  tie  it  to  the  gate,  near  where  his  men  were 
working  ;  he  would  then  sneak  off  and  get  on  another  horse 
and  ride  to  market  ;  supposing  that  so  long  as  the  men  could 
see  the  horse  they  would  suppose  the  master  was  not  far  off, 
and  would  continue  working.  After  his  death  large  sums  of 
money  were  found  in  different  parts  of  the  house ;  more  than 
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one  thousand  guineas  were  found  in  a  pickle  jar  covered  with 
dung.  Noverton  farm,  in  Mr.  Harris's  time,  was  celebrated 
for  excellent  cider,  made  from  a  particular  apple,  the  fruit  of 
which  he  allowed  to  drop  from  the  trees  rather  than  gather 
it.  I  have  heard  that  he  allowed  the  juice  of  the  apples  to 
be  frosted,  and  thus  abstracted  the  watery  parts  in  the  form 
of  ice. 

A  short  distance  above  Sir  Thomas  Winnington's  park  are 
the  remains  of  a  British  camp ;  indeed,  most  of  the  high 
grounds,  including  Great  Witley,  to  North  Wales,  exhibit 
similar  defences  against  the  incursions  of  the  Romans,  and, 
as  part  of  the  country  of  the  Silures,  we  may  conclude,  with- 
out a  great  stretch  of  imagination,  were  defended  by  Carac- 
tacus  in  person. 

^SHHSHIS  delightful  parish — famous  even  in  Worcester- 
)|  3b  /I  shire — is  situated  on  high  table  land  overlooking  the 
SsSSfP*  valley  of  the  Teme,  and  commanding  some  of  the 
most  extensive  and  beautiful  views  in  the  county.  The  visitor 
passes  through  one  long,  uneven  street,  stopping  to  admire 
a  few  villas,  the  pretty  vicarage,  the  ancient  church,  with  its 
lich-gate,  the  new  school-rooms, and  (not  least)  the  "Red  Lion" 
Inn.  The  sign-board  of  this  hostelry  would  alone  be  sufficient 
to  impress  upon  any  traveller  a  strong  recollection  of  the 
village,  for  the  painter  seems  to  have  taken  up  his  degrees  in 
perspective  at  a  Chinese  college.  The  majestic  animal,  whose 
supremacy  over  the  brute  creation  is  universally  allowed, 
stands  alone  in  his  kingdom — half  rampant,  and  in  the  act  of 
prowling  about  to  see  whom  and  what  he  may  devour — his 
hairy  coat  as  red  as  the  disc  of  the  solar  orb,  when 

"  He  rushes  to  his  burning  bed." 
The  quadruped  has  the  face  of  an  old  nurse,  and  by  the  skill  of 
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the  painter  his  mane  is  converted  into  a  thick  border  of  a  night- 
cap. The  legs  are  afar  off ;  and  the  trees,  which  shoot  up  per- 
pendicularly from  an  emerald  sea,  and  are  designed  to  be  in 
the  back-ground,  appear  like  "  taps  o'  thristle  "  just  under  the 
nose  leonis.  [The  sign,  I  understand,  has  since  been  taken 
down.]  This  house — the  Lion — is  almost  the  only  relic  of  the 
ancient  importance  of  Clifton.  Portions  of  it  bear  marks  of 
great  antiquity,  being  built  of  travertine,  the  same  geological 
formation  as  that  of  which  Southstone  Rock  is  composed  ;  and 
tradition  says  that  it  formed  a  part  of  the  ancient  court-house. 
The  town  of  Clifton  was  constituted  a  borough  50  Edward  III, 
and  privileged  with  fairs,  a  weekly  market  on  Thursday,  and 
many  other  franchises  and  immunities,  by  a  charter  granted 
to  Mortimer.  In  a  MS.  memorandum  book,  written  by  one  of 
the  Jeffries  family  (of  Horn  Castle)  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  I  find  the  following  account : 

"  Before  I  part  with  ye  Lordship  of  Clifton  twill  be  noo  digression  to 
say  something  of  ye  manner-place  of  ye  borough.  The  manner-place  was 
ye  hous  now  known  by  ye  name  of  ye  Red  Lyon,  an  in  which  ye  Ramseys 
have  held  at  will  for  three  generations.  Before  my  father  built  ye  midle 
part  of  it,  there  was  a  great  hall  open  to  ye  top,  with  a  fire  place  in  ye 
midle,  and  a  lantern  on  top,  collegiate  fashion,  and  in  pt  of  ye  old  hous  yet 
standing  in  a  chamber  called  ye  Court  Chamber,  for  yt  ye  courts  I  p'sume 
were  then  held  there,  and  neer  adjoyning  is  a  peece  of  land,  which  hitherto 
retaines  ye  name  of  ye  Hall  orchard,  with  several  peeces  of  land  towards 
ye  Hope,  cald  formerly  ye  demean  lands,  and  much  of  Broome's  farme. 
Tis  probable  ye  town  was  anciently  a  borough,  and  tradition  avers  it  had 
many  priviledges,  as  yt  none  but  ye  Lds  Bayly  could  arrest  there  ;  but  by 
neglect  it  is  lost.  In  ye  ancientest  rental  I  have  (1588)  and  ever  since, 
alsoe  confirmed  by  far  more  ancient  Court  rolls,  the  houses'  backsides  or 
gardens  within  ye  town  or  borough  were  known  by  ye  names  of  burgages 
or  parts  of  burgages,  and  paid  for  each  burg.,  and  soe  proportionably  to 
ye  Lord,  xiid.  p.  ann.  I  finde  3  several  streets  in  old  writings  mentioned — 
Mayle-street,  from  ye  Crosse  towards  ye  Hope,  and  Bromyard  new  street 
from  ye  Crosse  towards  Tenbury,  and  Church-street  from  ye  Crosse  towards 
Worcester.  Many  years  since  I  have  heard  of  John  Hill,  an  old  man  of 
Tedston  who  had  10  burg,  in  Clyfton,  talk  much  in  his  ale  of  ye  borough 
and  ye  Guildhall,  which  I  suppose  had  been  handed  down  by  ye  Bennetts 
his  p'decessors  who  enjoyed  ye  same,"  &c. 

But   now   for   the    church.      This    edifice,   particularly   the 
tower  (which  is  built  of  rubble,  with  irregular  ashlar  at  the 
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angles,  has  duplicated  lights,  divided  by  a  rude  kind  of  baluster, 
diagonal  buttresses  of  rubble,  and  a  small  wooden  spire),  at 
once  commands  the  attention  of  the  antiquary.  I  am  inclined 
to  assign  a  great  portion  of  the  tower  to  the  Saxon  period. 
The  tower  arch,  opening  into  the  nave,  is  interesting,  spring- 
ing from  the  base,  something  in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe, 
without  capitals  to  the  columns.  Above  this  arch  is  a  window, 
the  head  of  which  is  triangular,  formed  of  two  blocks  of  stone. 
A  door-way  in  the  west  side  of  Brigstock  Church,  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  date,  is  exactly  similar  to  this.  Triangular  arches 
are  found  of  a  much  later  date  (being  often  found  in  cathe- 
dral clerestories  of  the  Perpendicular  period),  but  they 
are  rarely  of  so  rude  construction.  The  foundations  of  the 
tower  (the  arch  of  which  has  recently  been  opened)  are  also 
composed  of  travertine,  or  "  South-stone,"  which  appears  to 
have  been  generally  used  in  the  construction  of  churches  in 
this  neighbourhood  at  a  very  early  date.  The  fitness  of  this 
material  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  although  very  porous,  it  is 
always  found  in  positions  where  the  greatest  weight  is  super- 
incumbent. At  Rome  and  some  other  places  it  is  used  in 
many  of  the  principal  buildings.  The  belfry  is  approached  by 
a  ladder  from  without.  The  church  being  dedicated  to  St. 
Kenelm  (an  infant  heir  to  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Mercia,  who 
was  murdered  on  the  Clent  Hills,  near  Stourbridge),  upon  the 
great  bell  was  this  inscription  in  Saxon  characters — "  Per 
Kenelmi  merita  sit  nobis  ccelica  vita."  A  striking  instance  of 
the  systematic  manner  in  which  the  middle-age  Christians  shut 
out  the  Founder  of  their  religion  from  all  merit  in  the  redemp- 
tion. In  the  seventeenth  century  this  bell  was  broken,  but 
being  recast,  the  same  inscription  was  retained.  On  this 
subject,  Mr.  Jeffries  says,  in  his  MS. :  "  The  wake  or  dedication 
feast  was  kept  at  Clifton  ye  Sunday  before  St.  James  his  day, 
which  will  always  prove  to  be  ye  Sunday  next  after  St.  Kenelm, 
17th  July  ;  but  ye  red  letter  and  credit  of  St.  James  hath 
quite  worn  out  ye  memory  of  their  own  St.  The  spire  was 
originally  70  ft.  (?)  above  ye  tower,  but  was  blown  down  ;  it 

n2 
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was  easily  seen  from  the  Broadway  hills.  When  the  great 
bell  was  broke,  and  was  cast  with  the  other  two  into  a  rine  of 
four,  H.  Jeffreyes  gave  them  a  treble,  with  this  inscription  : 

'  henrICVs  Ieffrkyes  keneLMo  DeVoVIt.'  " 

The  large  capitals,  it  seems,  were  a  quaint  device  to  represent, 
in  Roman  numerals,  the  year  in  which  the  recasting  took 
place — 1G68.     The  bells  still  remain  in  the  tower. 

The  body  of  the  church  consists  of  a  chancel,  nave,  and  large 
south  aisle.  The  styles  are  Early  English  and  Decorated.  A 
large  sum  of  money  (derived  partly  from  funds  arising  from 
church  lands,  partly  by  rate,  and  some  from  the  liberality  of 
the  vicar),  has  already  been  laid  out  in  the  restoration  of  the 
building,  chiefly  through  the  zealous  care  of  the  vicar,  and 
more  is  yet  contemplated.  The  aisle  (in  which  is  a  faculty  in 
the  possession  of  the  Couchei's,  doubtless  handed  down  to  them 
through  the  families  of  Wysham  and  Callowhill,  who  resided 
at  Woodmanton,  and  who  received  the  faculty  in  lieu  of  certain 
other  rights  which  they  possessed  and  ceded  to  the  mother 
church)  has  a  fine  open  roof,  of  the  fourteenth  century;  the 
roof  of  the  nave  (also  of  the  fourteenth  century)  is  ceiled,  but 
it  ought  to  be,  and  I  hear  is  intended  to  be,  restored,  as  soon  as 
the  ratepayers  can  be  stimulated  to  the  necessary  sacrifice. 
The  roof  of  the  chancel,  of  a  still  earlier  date,  will  also  pro- 
bably be  opened  at  the  same  time.  There  has  been  erected  a 
very  handsome  oak  porch,  and  a  new  vestry,  to  supersede  the 
old  brick  one.  Two  large  square-headed  windows  in  the  north 
wall  are  also  restored,  and  the  priest's  door  reopened.  The 
whole  of  the  ground  of  the  churchyard  has  been  lowered  to  its 
original  level,  showing  a  handsome  surbase  to  the  walls,  which 
had  been  concealed  by  the  soil.  A  new  finger  organ,  built 
by  Nicholson  of  Worcester,  and  purchased  by  general  sub- 
scription, now  stands  under  the  tower  arch. 

In  the  chancel  lies  the  body  of  Edward  Wilmington  Jefferyes 
(third  son  of  Sir  Francis  Winniugton),  who  was  celebrated  as  a 
distinguished  speaker  in  parliament,  and  an  eminent  lawyer 
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{temp.  Queen  Anne).  It  is  said  that  an  offer  of  the  great 
seal  was  made  to  him,  but  his  ambition  was  restrained  by  his 
love  of  country  sports  ;  and  this  was  the  cause  of  his  death, 
for  while  on  one  occasion  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  the  chase, 
a  corn  which  he  had  cut  was  so  much  bruised  that  mortification 
ensued,  and  his  leg  was  amputated,  but  he  died  a  few  days 
afterwards.     Mr.  Jeffries,  in  his  MS.,  says — 

"  There  is  on  ye  north  side  of  ye  chancel  an  ancient  tombe  under  an 
arch,  but  soe  olde  as  not  to  he  discoursed  whose  it  was,  neither  indeed  is 
there  footsteps  of  any  inscription  yt  was  ever  made,  but  at  ye  repairing 
ye  pav'ent  in  ye  chancel  I  opened  ye  tombe  and  under  layd  ye  covering 
stone :  twas  rould  down  to  ye  bottome,  &  in  it  lyes  a  skeleton  entire, 
who  it  seems  had  dispossest  his  p'decessor,  for  by  his  head  there  was 
thrown  in  a  large  skull  not  then  decayed,  ye  bones  ly  a  little  moyst,  wch 
keepe  it  from  corruption." 

Underneath  one  of  the  lofty  arches  which  divide  the  nave 
from  the  aisle  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  tomb,  containing 
"  Ye  portraiture  (effigy)  of  a  knight  of  ye  holy  voyage," 
supposed  to  have  been  Sir  Ralph  Wysham,  one  of  a  family 
who  formerly  held  the  manor,  and  resided  at  Woodmanton. 
Tradition  says  that  he  built  the  aisle.  There  are  also  monu- 
ments to  the  Ingrams,  a  family  of  great  antiquity,  mentioned 
in  deeds  without  date,  and  therefore  prior  to  the  year  1290 
(when  documents  of  that  kind  were  first  dated),  and  who 
resided  for  many  generations  at  a  house  called  "  The  Noke" 
(now  occupied  by  Mr.  Hughes).  In  1722  the  descendant  of 
the  Ingrams  married  into  the  Winnington  family.  The  Hay- 
woods,  another  ancient  family,  have  likewise  memorials  here. 
They  resided  at  Salfourd  Court.  An  anecdote  is  told  of  the 
celebrated  Justice  Haywood — a  functionary  in  whom  was 
vested  both  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  direction  of  the  parish — 
that  when  attending  divine  service,  if  the  choir  unfortunately 
got  out  of  tune,  or  the  psalm  happened  to  be  too  long,  he  would 
shout  out,  "  Hold  !  enough  !  "  and  neither  bass-viol,  first 
fiddle,  flute,  nor  vocalist,  dared  to  budge  one  note  further. 
The  names  of  Jeffries,  Bloome,  Caldwall,  Rufford,  Coucher  (of 
Woodmanton,  an  ancient  seat),  Latham,  Burton,  Rufford,  Cliffe, 
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and  Hartwright,  are  also  recorded  on  monumental  stone.  The 
Jeffries  resided  at  Ham  or  Home  Castle  (now  occupied  by  Mr. 
Moore).  The  manor  of  Clifton  was  conveyed  to  William 
Jeffries  by  Henry  VI.  The  heiress  of  this  family  married 
Edward  Winnington  about  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  and  thus 
the  estate  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Winningtons. 
"  Hamme  Castle  "  was  formerly  a  place  of  great  strength,  but 
was  destroyed  in  the  civil  wars.  It  was  restored  in  good  style 
in  1840,  and  the  moat  and  terraces  still  remain.  There  is  a 
noble  staircase  in  the  house,  and  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to 
what  has  been  described  to  me  as  a  confessional  or  penance 
cell ;  but  I  could  not  visit  the  house  to  see  these  relics,  for 
want  of  time.  Henry  Jeffries,  the  last  heir  male  and  pro- 
prietor of  this  manor  (who  died  in  1 709),  was  a  man  of  some 
learning,  and  he  it  is  from  whose  MS.  I  have  before  quoted. 
This  gentleman  proves  his  pedigree  to  have  been  British,  or 
Welch,  in  token  of  which,  says  he,  "  I  wear  my  leek  on  St. 
David's-day,"  adding — 

"  We  have  a  tradition  among  us  yt  two  brothers  came  from  about 
Tenby  (or  Denby)  Castle — others  say  from  Montgomery  Castle,  for,  as  'tis 
said,  having  kild  some  eminent  p'son  in  their  Welch  bickerings,  as  was 
usual :  the  relations  of  ye  slaine  did  soe  persecute  them  yt  they  were 
forced  to  sell  their  land  and  took  a  new  seate  ;  yt  ye  one  settled  him  at 
Home-castle,  where  his  posterity  remaine  yet,  and  ye  other  in  ye  forest 
of  Fecknam.  But  yt  ye  memory  of  ye  other  brother  might  be  lost  is  noe 
uneasy  conjecture,  if  my  notion  be  true  that  Geoffrey  was  but  ye  Christian 
name  of  my  ancestor,  according  to  ye  Welch  custome,  ye  other  brother  had 
another  name:  soe  yk  in  future  ages  none  could  tell  his  family,  if  it 
remained,  were  anything  related  to  us." 

I  make  no  scruple  in  deviating  from  my  usual  course  to 

select  extracts  from    these  interesting  manuscripts,  inasmuch 

as  they  have  never  been  published.     It  is  hoped,  however,  that 

Sir  Thomas  Winnington  will  be  induced  to  give  them  (as  also 

the  Dineley  manuscripts)  a  more  permanent  form,  for  the  sake 

of  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  county.     Here  is  a  curious 

narrative    of    the    ancient    mode    of  attending  to  the  cure  of 

souls  : 

' '  In  these  days  there  was  a  weekly  lecture  erected  at  Clifton  by  ye 
neighbouring  ministers,  who  carried  on  ye  work  as  their  course  came,  & 
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hither  they  resorted  for  mutual  conversation,  &  edifying  ye  people.  About 
sermon  time  ye  comon  carrier  came  by  who  brought  them  a  diurnal  (ye 
pr'decessor  to  posts  &  gazets)  &  letters  from  their  correspondents  in  Lon- 
don, upon  ye  communication  of  w'ch  the  were  better  enabled  to  tread 
their  pulpits  ye  ensuing  Sunday.  The  river  Teame  was  not  so  civil  as 
to  allow  the  parson  passage  by  ye  foord  at  all  times,  &  soe  a  bridge  was 
more  convenient,  yet  I  have  known  this  bridge  chained  at  one  end 
to  p'vent  horses,  &  only  open  in  high  water,  but  of  late  it  is  never 
shut." 

A  specimen  of  will-writing  in  olden  times  may  be  found  in 
the  following  : — 

"  In  Dei  no'i'e  amen.  6  Feb.,  1532.  I,  Harry  Jeffereys,  of  Clyfton- 
upon-Teme,  &c.  Firstlcomend  my  soul  to  God  ye  Father,  to  our  Blessed 
Lady  Vyrgyn  &  to  all  ye  holy  company  of  heuyn  &  my  body  to  buryd 
before  ye  autor  (altar)  of  our  Blessed  Lady  y>«  ye  church  of  Seynt  Kenelme 
yn  Clyfton  aforsaid.  Item.  I  beqweth  to  ye  cathedrall  churche  of  Her- 
ford  iijs.  iiijd.,  &  to  ye  hy  awter  (high  altar)  of  Seynt  Kenelme  yn  Clyfton 
3s.  4d.  It :  I  will  yt  an  honest  pryst  have  v  lb.  (£5)  one  yere  to  pr'y  for 
my  soule  and  my  frends  soulys  &  all  christens,  syngyng  before  ye  image  of 
our  Lady  of  pyte  (pity)  ye  Clyfton  churche  aferesead.  It:  I  give  to 
Martley  church  warks  3s.  4d.  It :  I  geve  to  my  God  chyldren  Harry 
Chapel  &  to  Anne  Rufford  &  to  eyther  of  them  a  cow  and  a  calf,  &  to 
every  of  my  God  chyldren  beryng  my  name  xijd.,  and  to  John  ye  son  of 
William  Jeffereis  xijd.,  and  to  every  of  my  God  chyldren  after  perfectly 
knowen  (identified)  iiijd.  It:  I  give  to  ye  other  chyldren  of  Roger  Ruf- 
forde  40s.  to  be  depertyd  amongs  them,  &  to  Edward  Chapalls  chyldren 
Oder  40s.  to  be  devydyd  amongs  them.  It :  I  geve  to  Jone  Rufford  6 
sylver  sponys  of  ye  best,  and  I  geve  to  Marg'rt  Chapell  5  sylver  spones.  It : 
I  geve  to  Bekyn  a  heyfur  of  5  yers  old.  It  :  I  beqweth  to  Alys  y* 
doghter  of  John  Jeffreys  20s.  of  my  goods.  It :  I  give  to  Sr.  Richard  my 
son  20s.  It :  I  give  to  William  my  son  ye  stondyng  cubbard  in  ye 
parler  &  ye  foldyng  table.  It:  I  give  to  Jamys  Jefferies,  &c.  It  :  I 
geve  to  Joane  Rufford  a  grett  cofer  (chest)  y"  ye  parler  chamber,  and  ye 
best  fetherbed  yt  I  ly  on.  I  geve  to  Marg'et  Chapel  ye  best  coverlet  in  my 
hous.  I  will  yt  my  executors  destrebute  to  power  pupull  (poor  people)  to 
pray  for  my  soul  xx  stryke  of  come  anon  after  my  dep'yng  (departing)  if 
it  woll  be,  &  also  to  bestowe  at  my  burying  y  expenses  and  dole  7  lb.  (£) 
&c.  I  ordein  and  make  my  trew  and  lawfull  executors  Rog.  Rufford  and 
Edw.  Chapel,  and  John  Jeffereys  my  son  to  fullfill  this  my  last  will,  and  I 
pray  Master  Walter  Walshe,  Esq.,  to  oversee,  &c.  I  geve  him  40s. 
Witn. :  Sr.  John  Wolfe,  vicar  of  Clyfton  ;  Sr.  Will.  Seward,  curat  of 
Martley;  &  Sr.  Edw.  Wryght,  curet  of  Whistbern." 

Here  is  the  copy  of  a  bargain  with  an  agricultural  labourer  : 

"  Bargained  with  Thomas  Ffoord  for  one  year  to  do  me  service  &  keep 
my  sheep  at  Salfold,  his  wages  is  26s.  8d.  &  a  coate,  10  strike  of  rye  &  10 
strike  of  oats,  ye  keeping  of  a  cow  &  a  calfe,  &  to  dwell  in  ye  hous 
there,  and  to  liave  wood  to  make  fire,  begun  his  service  at  Mich : 
4  Ed.  6." 
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To  give  an  idea  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  fair  sex  in 
those  days,  Mr.  Jeffries  observes  that  in  a  commission  held  at 
Leominster  in  1596  a  witness  deposed  that  one  William  Child 
had  identified  a  certain  hand-writing,  and  that  this  Child  was 
he  who  "  marryed  Margaret  ye  good  housewife,  for  that  Child 
wd  tell  me  she  was  soe,  &  ye  best  linnen  in  his  hous  was  of 
her  making,  and  had  '  M.  C  "  That  peculiar  notions  of 
marriage  and  of  aristocratic  exclusiveness  existed  in  days 
long  gone  by  is  proved  from  a  statement  incidentally  made 
by  Mr.  Jeffries  with  regard  to  the  marriage  of  a  female  of 
the  family  with  a  much-despised  manufacturer,  or  man  of 
business  : 

"  In  a  certain  bond,  Sibilla  Warren  de  Bridewell,  generosa  uxor 
Joh'is  Warren,  fustian  maker.  It  seems,  tho  she  had  marryed  a  trades- 
man, she  was  loath  to  forget  her  gentility,  tho  Sr.  Jo:  Fern  in  his  Glory 
of  Generosity  had  condemned  her. " 

A  stronger  and  more  practical  proof  of  contempt  for  the 
"  vulgar "  classes,  and  of  the  onerous  post  of  a  stepmother, 
is  found  in  another  anecdote  of  one  of  the  Jeffries'  family,  who 
"  marryed  a  citizen  wid.  in  London,  but  soe  little  regarded  yt 
I  can  finde  nothing  of  her,  more  than  a  tradition — yt  that  she 
differed  with  his  children  at  H.  C.  (Home  or  Ham  Castle),  who 
were  pretty  high-spirited,  and  yt  Rich.  Jeff,  threw  her  behind 
ye  kitchen-fire  in  her  husband's  abscence.  Quickly  after  she 
packed  up  her  aules,  and  got  to  London  againe." 

But  I  must  hasten  to  close  my  chapter  on  Clifton. 

The  living  is  a  vicarage  (value  £172)  in  the  gift  of  Sir  E.  T. 
Winnington,  Bart.  Present  incumbent,  Rev.  G.  Prothero. 
Population,  512  at  the  last  census.  An  agricultural  society  is 
established  in  the  parish,  and  the  schools  are  well  attended  and 
supervised. 

Some  thirty  years  ago,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Gardener,  a 
small  shopkeeper  at  Clifton,  and  in  himself  a  mountain  of 
flesh,  felt  inspired,  and,  as  "  the  poet  of  the  Teme,"  wrote 
several  didactic  and  laudatory  poems,  every  other  word  ill 
spelt,  and  the  most  doggerel  stuff  possible.     He  also  tried  his 
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hand  at  the  drama.  I  forget  both  the  name  and  argument  of 
the  piece,  but  I  have  a  lively  recollection  of  the  closing  scene. 
Having  introduced  his  dramatis  personce  on  the  stage,  he  felt 
(in  common  with  many  other  dramatists)  the  difficulty  of 
getting  them  off  again,  but  at  length  hit  upon  a  very  effectual 
expedient.  "  Enter,  a  lion,  who  eat  them  all  up."  Ex  hoc 
dis.  om.  This  said  poet  actually  applied  to  the  late  Sir  Thomas 
Winnington  to  build  a  house  upon  the  highest  point  of  his 
estate,  near  Clifton,  wherein  he  might  experience  a  more 
exalted  inspiration.     Yet  the  man  was  not  mad. 


§m\\  ijrtlalttj. 


faSSi^AVING  but  a  short  time  to  inspect  the  church  of 
,?\  $?  J?  Shelsley  Beau  champ,  or  Great  Shelsley,  I  shall 
<M!&&i  partly  adopt  the  description  given  of  it  after  its 
restoration,  about  four  years  ago.  The  original  building  was 
probably  of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century ;  but  long 
neglect  had  effaced  much  of  its  former  character.  When 
the  present  rector  (the  Rev.  D.  Melville)  came  into  pos- 
session, it  consisted  of  a  nave,  south  aisle,  and  chancel ;  the 
arches  of  a  lost  aisle  being  built  into  the  north  wall  —  and 
even  this  was  disfigured  and  dilapidated,  as  far  as  could  be, 
by  falling  plaster,  cumbrous  gallery  pews,  and  garret  windows. 
To  repair  it  was  necessary ;  indeed,  it  had  been  fifteen  years 
under  the  remonstrance  of  the  rural  dean  ;  and  to  attempt 
to  repair  was  to  make  "  necessary "  much  more.  Thus  it 
was  determined  to  bring  back  the  lost  proportions,  and 
remove  the  unsightly  additions.  A  fine  arch,  dividing  the 
tower  from  the  nave,  was  cleared  of  its  deforming  brickwork 
and  wooden  gallery,  and  the  whole  sweep,  from  east  to  west, 
thrown  in — a  new  north  aisle  added,  and  the  whole  of  the 
rest  raised  again  from  its  foundations.  The  east  window, 
which  had  been  added  about  sixty  years  ago,  in    awkward 
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Perpendicular,  was  replaced  by  a  triple  lancet ;  the  other 
church  windows  being  simple  Early  English.  A  most  beau- 
tiful east  end,  of  five  arches — in  which  the  Commandments 
and  Creed  are  exquisitely  emblazoned,  by  Margetts,  of  Oxford 
— lies  below  the  triplet  window.  Stalls  occupy  the  chancel  ; 
and  throughout  the  church  the  pewing  is  plain,  substantial,  and 
uniform.  The  roofing  of  the  whole  is  of  massive  oak,  as  are 
the  chancel  and  porch  doors.  The  reading  desk  is  of  elegant 
design,  in  oak,  suited  to  the  character  of  the  church,  as  is 
also  the  stone  pulpit.  The  whole  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Cranston,  of  Oxford,  as  architect.  The  centre  of  the  east 
window  is  filled  in  with  painted  glass,  by  Wailes,  of  New- 
castle, after  the  pattern  of  the  "  five  sisters,"  at  York,  with 
a  group  of  the  Crucifixion  inserted :  this  was  the  gift  of  the 
Rev.  G.  W.  Henderson,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
and  Tutor  in  the  University  of  Durham.  Over  the  interior 
of  the  entrance  door  is  the  inscription,  "  Remember  Lot's 
wife,"  the  intended  moral  of  which  I  suppose  is  to  show  the 
danger  and  impropriety,  after  entering  the  house  of  God,  of 
casting  one's  thoughts  back  upon  the  affairs  of  the  world. 
The  church,  on  the  whole,  is  exceedingly  neat  and  commo- 
dious. I  should  mention,  too,  a  beautiful  mural  monument, 
lately  erected  to  E.  Moore,  Esq.,  and  son,  which,  under  the 
vigilance  of  the  rector,  has  been  made  to  subserve,  not  mar, 
the  general  design.  There  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
rector  the  framework  of  an  ancient  hour-glass  which  was 
appended  to  the  pulpit  of  the  old  church.  Before  the 
general  introduction  of  watches,  and  especially  during  the 
Puritanical  period,  it  was  customary  to  preach  by  the  hour- 
glass, which  no  doubt  very  frequently  supplied  a  moral  com- 
parison to  the  ebbing  tide  of  human  life.  There  were  also 
discovered  two  chains  and  clasps,  under  folding  oak  panels, 
with  fragments  of  Fox's  "  Book  of  Martyrs  "  in  the  fastening. 
The  old  clerk  remembers  when  much  of  the  book  remained, 
but  neglect  and  relic  gatherers  gradually  relieved  the  chain  of 
its  treasure. 
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Adjoining  the  churchyard  is  a  free  school,  endowed  with 
small  estates  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  poor  children  of 
the  parish  in  a  plain  English  education,  and  afterwards  to 
apprentice  them.  Here  I  met  with  an  ancient  couple,  the 
schoolmaster,  Mr.  Mapp,  and  his  wife,  the  former  aged  88, 
and  the  latter  83.  This  venerable  gentleman  was  elected 
schoolmaster  here  in  the  year  1785,  and  in  1791  he  took  to 
himself  a  mate,  on  which  occasion,  as  he  particularly  informed 
me,  the  six  musical  bells  in  the  tower  (which  had  just  been 
cast  by  the  noted  Ruddall,  of  Gloucester)  were  for  the  first 
time  called  into  requisition.  All  his  life,  it  seems,  he  has 
been  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  science.  Armed  with  a 
quadrant,  a  barometer,  and  some  other  instruments,  he  has 
explored  every  hill  and  hillock  in  the  neighbourhood,  care- 
fully marking  down  its  exact  level  above  the  Teme.  By  his 
trigonometrical  and  barometrical  observations  he  has  likewise 
elaborated  data  from  which  the  fact  is  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained that  the  inhabitants  of  Shelsley  are  carried  forward  by 
the  earth's  diurnal  motion  at  the  rate  of  nine  miles  in  a 
minute,  being,  as  he  gravely  observed,  almost  ten  times  the 
speed  of  a  locomotive  engine  which  travels  fifty  miles  an 
hour.  To  him  the  parish  is  indebted  for  the  construction 
of  a  dial  which  for  a  space  of  nearly  seventy  years  stuck 
true  to  its  text,  and  kept  time  as  faithfully  when  under  a 
cloud  as  when  shone  upon,  but  which  in  some  mysterious 
way  vanished  some  time  since.  In  his  youthful  days  Mr. 
Mapp,  it  seems,  did  not  confine  his  exertions  to  the  teach- 
ing of  young  ideas  how  to  shoot,  but  he  himself  was  famous 
as  a  rifleman  in  the  Great  Witley  corps,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  late  Lord  Foley :  with  a  patent  rifle  presented 
to  him  by  his  commanding  officer  he  not  only  perforated  the 
body  of  the  weathercock  on  the  steeple — a  fact  to  which  the 
much  injured  cock  bears  testimony  to  the  present  day — but 
by  his  skill  as  a  marksman  he  closed  the  earthly  career  of 
a  mad  bull  which  all  the  butchers  and  farmers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood had   pronounced   unapproachable.      This  he  did  by 
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introducing  a  shot  into  the  only  part  of  the  animal  which 
(like  the  heel  of  the  great  Achilles)  seemed  vulnerable — 
namely,  a  very  circumscribed  space  somewhere  in  its  fore- 
head. With  this  "  cock  and  bull "  story,  and  many  others 
of  a  like  character,  the  old  gentleman  entertained  me  till  I 
was  compelled  to  depart,  but  he  did  not  allow  me  to  do  so 
till  he  had  made  me  acquainted  with  his  sentiments  in 
regard  to  the  restored  church,  and  had  also  objected  to  the 
removal  of  the  charitable  donation  tables  therefrom,  observing, 
with  much  propriety,  that  there  could  be  no  embellishment 
in  architecture  to  adorn  a  church  more  than  the  mementoes 
of  benevolent  and  Christian-like  acts.  Besides,  as  these  tables 
referred  exclusively  to  the  property  of  the  school,  they  would 
not  only  record  the  past,  but  might  jog  the  attention  of 
existing  masters  in  the  discharge  of  their  trust.  Notwith- 
standing the  school  above-mentioned  has  dwindled  down  to  a 
mere  shadow,  the  old  gentleman,  it  seems,  will  not  consent  to 
retire  on  a  decent  pension,  to  make  way  for  younger  heads 
and  hands,  but  in  his  mind's  eye  he  sees  the  school-room  as 
crowded  as  of  yore,  entirely  blinking  the  fact  of  a  diminution, 
and  believing  himself  to  be  as  competent  a  village  pedagogue 
(his  hand-writing  is  still  remarkably  good)  as  in  the  days  when 
eighty  juvenile  heads,  from  fifteen  adjoining  parishes,  were 
convened  together  to  undergo  the  realities  of  his  cane  and 
ferula,  cap  and  bells.  Alas,  for  human  life !  How  reluc- 
tantly do  we  admit  every  outward  indication  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  hastening  homeward  after  the  lengthened  toils  of 
the  day ! 


Cittlt  gjrtlilq. 


I 


JXT  Shelsley  Walsh,  or  Little  Shelsley,  is  a  most  inter- 
-f  Xt  r'   esting    miniature    specimen    of  a   mediaeval    church. 
Standing  in  a  small  enclosure,  not  very  prolific  with 
graves,  its   modest    little  wooden  pigeon-house  substitute   for 
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a  tower,  with  a  Perpendicular  western  window  beneath,  first 
attracts  the  eye  ;  next,  the  small  lights  pierced  through  the 
roof;  an  ancient  wooden  porch  hiding  an  early  Norman 
doorway,  and  a  massive  door,  with  lock  and  key,  which,  from 
their  rudeness,  appear  to  have  been  contemporaneous  with 
the  masonry.  The  east  window  is  a  genuine  Early  English 
triple  light,  with  a  quatrefoil  above,  which  affords  an  interesting 
specimen  of  the  transition  from  the  Early  English  to  the  Deco- 
rated style  ;  and  the  windows  in  the  north  and  south  walls 
are  later  insertions.  The  church  consists  only  of  chancel  and 
body,  divided  by  an  ancient  rood  screen,  carved  with  the  grapes 
pattern  and  the  Tudor  flower.  A  screen  of  the  same  date 
and  pattern  extends  around  an  adjoining  pew,  which  belonged 
to  the  courthouse,  formerly  held  by  the  Walsh  family.  The 
painting  of  the  royal  arms  is  unquestionably  the  original  one 
which  was  put  up  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation  in  lieu  of  the 
rood.  The  pulpit,  in  its  rustic  simplicity,  reminded  me  of  the 
old  story  of  the  clerk  remonstrating  with  the  new  curate  against 
n-oing  into  the  pulpit  lest  he  should  disturb  the  turkey,  which 
was  sitting  on  twelve  eggs  there.  It  seems,  however,  that  this 
piece  of  church  furniture  is  far  more  regularly  used  than  it  was 

in  the  time  of  the  Rev. ,  some  time  rector  of  this  parish, 

who  used  to  drop  in  to  a  good  dinner  at  the  courthouse,  and 
if  the  weather  was  cold  he  would  send  the  clerk  to  disperse  the 
congregation  by  giving  the  poor  people  a  shilling  each,  to  go 
home,  which,  he  said,  he  was  sure  would  do  them  more  good 
than  shivering  in  that  cold  place.  This  divine,  I  am  informed, 
had  a  weakness  for  strong  home-brewed  ale,  and  seldom  left  his 
friend's  house  till  he  was  mellow.  It  was  on  his  way  home  on 
these  occasions  that,  like  Tarn  o'  Shanter,  he  frequently  fore- 
gathered with  emissaries  from  the  invisible  world,  and  some- 
times he  was  Puck-laden,  or  drawn  into  ditches  by  Jack  o' 
Lantern,  and  could  not  reach  home  before  morning. 

Deposited  in  the  chancel  I  observed  a  large  oak  bier,  dated 
1710.  Here  are  also  a  variety  of  tiles  of  scarce  patterns,  a 
remarkable  incised  slab  with  a  rude  cross  of  two  gradations, 
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and  a  curious  wooden  altar  tomb  {temp.  1596),  made  of  heart  of 
oak,  and  having  on  its  rim  the  inscription,  "  Sir  John  Walsh,  of 
Radnorshire,  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Member  of  Parliament, 
caused  this  to  be  restored."  The  western  gallery  is  of  very 
rude  and  rough  construction.  On  the  whole,  this  church  and 
its  furniture  present  points  of  great  interest,  and  ought  to  be 
restored.  Here,  of  course,  I  speak  archfeologically,  and  not 
with  reference  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  district,  which 
would  not  seem  to  imply  the  necessity  of  two  churches  for 
Great  and  Little  Shelsley.  The  little  church  to  which  I  am 
now  alluding  is  the  only  instance  I  remember  of  the  accom- 
modation of  a  parochial  church  exceeding  the  extent  of  the 
population,  which  is  about  fifty  in  number,  while  there  are 
seats  for  eighty.  It  is  also  urged  that  the  value  of  the  lesser 
living  (£90)  is  so  small  as  to  render  necessary  the  holding 
another  living  with  it,  and  that  the  amalgamation  of  the  two 
Shelsleys  would  be  desirable.  I  should,  nevertheless,  much 
regret  to  hear  of  this  venerable  little  church  falling  into  decay 
or  disuse,  and  it  should  moreover  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
claims  of  increasing  population  may  in  future  years  be  more 
easily  satisfied  by  the  preservation  of  this  ancient  edifice. 

In  the  churchyard  is  a  stone  to  the  memory  of  an  old 
lady  to  whom  a  certain  baronet  paid  an  annuity,  and  so 
glad  was  he  when  it  ceased  that  he  wrote  her  epitaph  him- 
self, thus  : 

' '  If  kindness  and  generousity  deserve  a  tear, 
Bestow  it  sympathy  reader  here." 

The  principal  house  in  this  parish  is  the  courthouse  (now 
occupied  by  Joseph  Smith,  Esq.).  Sir  Richard  Walsh,  who,  as 
High  Sheriff  of  the  county,  took  an  active  part  in  the  appre- 
hension of  the  gunpowder  plot  conspirators,  resided  here. 
Many  traces  of  the  antiquity  of  the  house  yet  remain.  Some 
of  the  windows  are  curiously  glazed,  and  ornamented  with 
the  arms  of  the  Walsh  and  other  families  who  have  resided 
here.  In  the  front  hall  (which  is  very  long,  and  leads  to  a 
gallery  running  the  whole  length  of  the  house)  are  two  ancient 
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carved  stags'  heads,  with  antlers  of  a  large  size.  Some  of  the 
rooms  are  wainscoted  with  oak,  handsomely  carved,  and  in  one 
is  a  secret  door  which  leads  to  a  back  staircase.  The  house  was 
formerly  surrounded  by  a  moat,  and  had  a  drawbridge  ;  but  the 
late  Mr.  Smith  filled  up  part  of  the  moat,  and  took  away  the 
bridge.  The  gardens  are  most  pleasantly  situated,  and  orna- 
mented with  a  cascade,  which  falls  from  the  hills  into  the  moat. 
In  the  garden  I  observed  a  very  fine  tree  (Abies  Morinda), 
which  must  have  stood  there  for  centuries.  The  people  say  the 
house  is  haunted,  and  that  a  Lady  Lightfoot,  who  was  impri- 
soned and  murdered  in  the  house,  comes  at  night  and  drives 
a  carriage  and  four  fiery  horses  round  some  old  rooms  that 
are  unoccupied,  and  that  her  ladyship's  screams  are  heard  at 
times  over  the  whole  court.  Then  she  has  been  seen  to  drive 
her  team  into  the  moat,  and  carriage,  horses,  and  all,  have 
disappeared,  the  water  smoking  like  a  furnace.  A  squadron 
of  foraging  rats  behind  the  wainscots,  aided  by  a  few  loquacious 
owls  which  frequent  the  ivy  on  the  walls,  will  no  doubt  in  the 
present  century  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  supernatural 
visitation  ;  but  the  country  people  hereabout  are  still  very 
superstitious.  Not  ten  years  ago  a  woman  asked  the  clergyman 
for  a  sacrament  shilling  to  make  a  ring  to  keep  the  evil  spirit 
from  her  !  I  am  informed  that  there  never  has  been  a  public 
house  or  school  in  the  parish  ;  but  Mrs.  Smith  has  very  kindly 
formed  a  Sunday  school  in  her  own  house,  and  her  distribution 
of  fruit  and  plumcake,  in  the  shape  of  prizes  or  rewards,  is  so 
highly  approved  of  by  the  rising  generation  that  her  school  is 
exceedingly  well  attended,  as  there  are  no  children  in  the 
neighbourhood,  able  to  walk,  who  are  not  found  there  punctual 
to  time.  There  is  a  rectory  house  (a  small  cottage)  in  the 
parish,  but  it  is  inhabited  by  Mr.  Smith's  waggoner,  being 
quite  unfit  for  a  clergyman's  residence,  even  were  the  livings 
held  separately.  At  the  courthouse,  among  other  antiquities 
shown  to  me,  was  a  curious  silver  cup  and  a  black-letter 
Bible,  dated  1617,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  church, 
having  on  its  cover  a  fastening  for  a  chain. 
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Some  of  the  places  hereabouts  have  odd  names.  There  is 
"  Hell-hole,"  "  Witchery-hole,"  the  "  Devil's  Den,"  &c.  In 
"  Hell-hole"  grows  the  plant  called  "  Devil's  bit,"  or  succisa 
pratensis.  Tradition  says  that  this  plant  was  given  to  heal  man 
of  any  deadly  wounds,  but  that  when  Satan  saw  what  numbers 
of  the  human  race  it  deprived  him  of,  he  in  spite  bit  the  roots 
off,  whereupon  it  miraculously  grew  without  those  usually 
necessary  appendages  ;  and  this  is  the  reason  we  find  it  grow- 
ing apparently  without  roots.  In  this  neighbourhood  dame 
Nature  has  been  exceedingly  lavish  in  rare  plants  :  on  the 
rocks  are  the  yellow  helianthemum,  or  sun  rose.  In  the  parish 
also  grows  that  very  rare  fern,  the  asplenium  viride,  also 
asplenium  trichomanes,  or  maiden  hair,  and  the  ruta  muraria 
(which  latter  is  found  on  our  Cathedral  walls.)  At  Stanford  is 
abundance  of  blechnum  boreale,  or  northern  hard  fern,  some- 
times called  Venus'  hair-comb.  In  the  woods  at  Shelsley 
grows  the  aspidium  lobalum,  or  shield  fern,  and  the  walls  of 
Shelsley  Walsh  church  are  bedecked  with  that  beautiful  fern 
the  scolopendrum  vulgare.  On  the  hills  grow  thyme,  eglan- 
tine, and  honeysuckles,  whose  combined  odours  fill  the  air. 
Here  also  are  heaths  of  six  varieties,  and  the  orchis  of  every 
colour. 

Great  Shelsley  is  divided  into  Shelsley  Beauchamp  and 
Shelsley  Kings  for  parochial  purposes,  each  has  its  overseer 
and  each  its  guardian,  and  of  course  separately  rated  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor  ;  for  all  other  objects  it  is  united  as 
one  parish.  Its  geological  formation  is  somewhat  peculiar.  A 
basaltic  rock  has  been  thrown  up  within  the  parish,  and  pre- 
sents a  bold  and  interesting  feature.  It  is  isolated  ;  yet 
fragmentary  portions  of  the  same  material,  which  have  been 
subject  to  the  action  of  water,  form  the  entire  hill  of  Woodbury 
and  a  great  part  of  Abberley  Hill.  Here  is  opened  a  wide 
field  for  scientific  research.  Upon  the  high  grounds  to  the 
eastward  of  the  parish  commences  the  old  red  sandstone,  and 
which,  with  various  combinations,  runs  westward  to  the  sea. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  this  high  ground  the  new  red  sandstone, 
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to  use  a  miner's  phrase,  "  crops  out,"  and  between  the  sand- 
stones the  lime  intervenes,  whose  fossils  curiously  mix  up  with 
the  first-named  sandstone.  The  whole  parish  will  amply  repay 
the  researches  of  the  geologist. 

The  view  over  the  valley  of  the  Teme,  as  one  ascends  the 
hill  from  Stanford  towards  the  Hundred  House,  is  perhaps 
unequalled  in  this  or  any  other  county  in  England,  as  a 
specimen  of  inland  rural  scenery.  To  adopt  Mrs.  Sherwood's 
description  :  the  valley  is  narrow,  hut  rich  with  cultivation, 
fragrant  and  blooming,  varied  with  orchards  and  hop  yards, 
hill-side  pastures,  coppices,  corn  fields,  and  meadows.  Near  the 
site  of  those  hills  on  which  the  Cambrian  warrior  is  said  to 
have  spread  his  tents,  and  to  have  given  occasion  for  the 
following  lines — 

"  Above  yon  hills,  which  eastern  rise, 
Woden  thence  in  elder  days 
Bade  great  Glendower's  tents  to  blaze, 
Mid  spacious  mounds  which  now  bestow 
The  sheep  a  fence  from  driving  snow, 
Or  when  the  sun  meridian  rides, 
Protect  'em  from  their  ridgy  sides," 

the  valley  expands  itself,  and  presents  from  the  western  heights 
a  panorama  of  all  that  is  exquisite  in  nature,  scarcely  excelled 
by  the  marvellous  scenes  from  the  heights  of  Pisa  or  Hauen- 
stein,  not  so  bold,  but  scarcely  less  beautiful,  and  if  possible 
more  diversified. 

Great  and  Little  Shelsley  are  rectories,  value  £376  and  £90  ; 
patron,  Lord  Ward;  population,  519  and  49;  rector,  the  Rev. 
D.  Melville;  curate,  the  Rev.  C.  Turner;  clerk  at  Great 
Shelsley,  T.  Thomas;  at  Little  Shelsley,  ditto.  A  Sunday 
school  is  taught  at  the  former  parish  which  numbers  forty 
scholars. 
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■tHHIS  enterprising  town — the  principal  seat  of  the  needle 
trade — wears  the  aspect  of  rapid  progression,  not 
merely  in  the  extension  of  its  streets  and  suburbs, 
but  in  the  accumulation  of  those  social  comforts  and  town-like 
advantages  which  have  gradually  accrued  to  it  through  the 
enlargement  of  its  staple  trade  and  the  celebrity  of  its  manu- 
facturers. It  was  some  years  since  business  had  first  called 
me  there,  and  I  was  not  prepared  to  witness  so  marked  a 
development.  The  depression  which  had  of  late  affected  our 
trade  and  commerce,  I  was  told,  had  extended  to  Redditch ; 
but  I  found  its  streets  (it  was  on  a  Saturday  night)  as  bustling 
as  the  county  town,  its  artizans  everywhere  tidily  dressed,  the 
shops  sparkling  and  redundant,  and  all  things  betokening  com- 
fort if  not  luxury.  On  seeking  an  explanation  from  a  friend, 
he  replied — "  You  know  that  people's  ideas  of  affluence  and 
misery  vary  exceedingly:  what  would  be  a  luxury  to  a  Hottentot 
would  be  spurned  by  an  European :  so,  what  an  agricultural 
labourer  might  consider  the  height  of  superabundance  (for 
instance,  10s.  or  1 5s.  a-week),  the  needle-makers  of  Redditch 
look  upon  as  their  extremity  of  distress."  And  this,  it  seemed, 
was  their  position  at  present.  The  population  of  the  town,  I 
find,  has  increased  five-fold  within  the  last  half  century,  chiefly 
through  the  skill  of  its  manufacturers  of  needles,  fish  hooks, 
pins,  hooks  and  eyes,  &c,  and  now  numbers  nearly  5,000, 
although  within  comparatively  few  years  Redditch  was  but  a 
hamlet  in,  and  has  still  a  chapel  of  ease  to  the  mother  church 
of,  the  parish  of  Tardebigg.  The  late  lamented  Mr.  Hemming, 
by  his  enterprise,  greatly  improved  the  position  and  respecta- 
bility of  the  trade,  and  formed  for  himself  an  European  repu- 
tation. I  am  told  that  such  is  the  traditional  fame  of  the 
Redditch  needles,  that  manufacturers  who   live  at  Alcester, 
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Studley,  Feckenham,  and  other  places  several  miles  away,  are 
in  the  habit  of  making  free  with  the  name  of  the  former  town. 
The  chief  improvement  of  late  effected  in  the  trade  is  the  appli- 
cation of  an  apparatus  for  removing,  by  means  of  a  current  of 
air,  the  metallic  dust  which  arises  copiously  from  some  of  the  pro- 
cesses, and  which,  being  inhaled  by  the  workmen,  tended  much 
to  abridge  their  term  of  life.  Some  of  the  men  so  far  forgot 
themselves  as  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  this  improvement, 
on  the  ground  that  it  might  lead  to  a  reduction  of  their  wages, 
but  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  this  sanatory  precaution  is  adopted 
in  many  of  the  manufactories  here.  Among  other  public  places 
I  obtained  a  glance  at  the  inns.  The  principal  one  appears  to 
be  the  "  Unicorn,"  the  landlord  of  which  is  evidently  a  person 
of  considerable  taste.  The  borders  of  the  bowling  green  are 
laid  out  in  an  agreeable  style  and  adorned  with  a  fine  collection 
of  shrubs  and  flowers.  In  the  interior  of  the  inn  I  found  the 
walls  covered  with  many  superior  paintings,  and  an  air  of 
domestic  comfort  seemed  to  pervade  the  whole  establishment. 

In  the  spacious  triangle  which  forms  the  centre  of  the  town 
stands  the  chapel,  enclosed  within  a  wall,  and  a  circle  of  hand- 
some limes,  which,  shooting  upwards  in  vigorous  growth,  seem 
to  emulate  each  other  in  the  attempt  to  hide  that  architectural 
abortion  which  I  have  dignified  by  the  name  of  chapel.  The 
building  was  erected  in  1807,  being  an  attempt  at  what  is  called 
the  Italian  style,  with  large  semicircular  headed  windows  with 
keystones,  pilasters,  an  apsidal  east  end,  flat  ceiling,  and  over 
the  western  part  of  the  roof  a  cupola  or  miniature  dome 
covered  with  some  kind  of  dark  metal  which  gives  it  the 
appearance  of  a  railway  engine-boiler,  surmounted  by  a  gaudy 
globe  and  weathercock,  and  having  a  clock-face  for  each  of  the 
cardinal  points.  The  chapel  is  capable  of  holding  a  thousand 
persons;  a  gallery  extends  all  round  except  at  the  eastern 
end,  while  at  the  western  is  an  organ  which  has  the  appearance 
of  having  outgrown  its  original  dimensions,  and,  like  the  giant 
O'Brien  of  famous  memory,  thrust  its  head  contemptuously 
through  the  contracted  roof.     By  an  inscription  on  the  panel  of 
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the  gallery  it  appears  that  the  chapel  and  gallery  were  enlarged 
and  endowed  with  free  sittings  by  Other  Archer  Windsor,  Earl 
of  Plymouth,  in  the  year  1817.  Another  inscription  sets  forth 
that  in  the  year  1713  John  Allen  the  younger,  of  Hewell,  left 
lands  and  tenements  at  Foxlydiate  to  Mr.  John  Field,  of 
Bentley  House,  and  Mr.  G.  Boulton,  of  Tardebigg,  in  trust, 
from  the  proceeds  of  which  the  sum  of  £15.  4s.  is  to  be 
paid  every  year,  by  half-yearly  payments,  to  "  some  sober, 
serious,  and  good  clergyman,  to  be  nominated  or  approved 
by  the  trustees,  who  shall  reside  at  or  near  Redditch,  and  who 
shall,  on  every  Lord's  day,  read  divine  service  and  preach  a 
sermon  in  the  chapel  of  Redditch  according  to  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  shall  teach  (if  he  be 
pleased  to  keep  a  school  there)  six  poor  boys  of  this  neighbour- 
hood, to  be  nominated  from  time  to  time  by  the  said  trustees, 
their  heirs  and  successors,  to  read,  write,  and  cast  accounts, 
by  which  means  learning,  good  manners,  and  piety,  may  be  in 
some  measure  countenanced,  religion  encouraged,  and  the 
honour  of  God  advanced."  [In  consequence  of  the  pedagogue 
and  the  "good  clergyman"  not  being  one  and  the  same  indi- 
vidual, this  bequest  is  divided  between  the  two,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  £5  to  the  former  and  £'10  to  the  latter.]  Endimion 
Canning  gave  £50  to  be  disposed  of  in  such  charitable  uses  as 
the  Earl  of  Plymouth  should  think  fit,  who  accordingly  granted 
a  house  and  close  to  Thomas  Hodge,  and  his  heirs,  in  trust, 
that  they  should,  every  Sunday  after  morning  service,  give  twelve 
penny  loaves  to  twelve  poor  people — two  Sundays  to  the  poor 
of  Redditch,  the  third  to  the  poor  of  Webheath  and  Cur  Lane, 
and  the  fourth  to  the  poor  of  Bentley  Pauncefoot. — Benjamin 
Sarsons,  baker,  gave  to  the  minister  and  chapel  wardens  and 
their  successors  £30,  to  be  vested  in  some  public  security,  and 
the  interest  to  be  expended  in  bread  and  distributed  on  certain 
festivals  amongst  the  oldest  communicants. — In  the  vestry, 
which  is  at  the  south  of  the  communion  table,  is  a  large  brass 
plate  "  To  the  pious  memory  of  Nathaniel  Mugg,  gent.,  late  of 
Redditch,  whose  earnest  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  pro- 
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rnoting  of  Christian  piety,  in  contributing  to  the  restoration 
and  settling  a  perpetual  benefaction  upon  this  chapel,  is  entitled 
to  a  better  inscription."  He  died  in  1712;  and  this  inscription 
refers  to  the  ancient  chapel  which  formerly  was  in  the  south 
aisle  of  Bordesley  Abbey  in  this  parish.  Mr.  Mugg  restored 
this  aisle  and  converted  it  into  a  chapel,  but  in  1805  it  was 
pulled  down,  and  its  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
chapel  at  Redditch,  forming  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter. 
The  yard  of  the  chapel  being  enclosed,  and  kept  perfectly 
private  during  the  week,  is  clean  and  decent  in  appearance, 
as  befits  the  resting  place  of  the  dead.  The  affection  of 
relatives  for  their  deceased  friends  is  conspicuous  here  in 
the  garniture  of  the  gravestones,  which  are  decked  out  in 
all  the  finery  of  gold  leaf,  marble,  and  many  coloured  paints. 
Among  the  inscriptions  I  noticed  the  following: 

"  Beneath  this  stone  a  housewife  lies, 
Who  acted  under  no  disguise  : 
She  neatness  loved — avoided  pride — 
Respected  lived — lamented  died." 

And  another: 

"  Our  friend  is  gone  before 
To  that  celestial  shore ; 
He  hath  left  his  mates  behind, 
He  hath  all  the  storms  outrode — 
Found  the  rest  we  toil  to  find — 
Landed  in  the  arms  of  God." 

The  first  commemorates  a  woman  of  the  old  school,  and  the 
latter,  I  presume,  a  Jack  Tar.  I  also  noticed  the  memorials 
of  John  Smethman,  Wesleyan  minister,  and  of  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Jackson,  of  the  same  persuasion  ;  the  Wesleyans  having 
no  burial  ground  attached  to  their  chapel  till  the  year  1844. 
If  a  population  is  to  be  judged  of  by  its  church  and  chapel- 
going  tendencies,  then  are  the  inhabitants  of  Redditch  a  God- 
fearing people.  On  the  day  of  my  visit,  that  spacious  chapel 
was  completely  filled,  by  one  of  the  most  respectable,  decently 
behaved  congregations  I  have  ever  seen.  The  western  gallery 
was  crowded  with  artizans  who  are  employed  in  the  staple 
trade    of   the    town,    and   their   demeanour,  dress,   and   close 
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attention  to  the  services  of  the  day,  were  such  as  to  speak 
eloquently  of  the  progress  of  education  and  good  morals  in 
this  favoured  town.  With  scarcely  an  exception,  none  of 
them  slept  during  the  sermon — a  point  of  discipline  in  which 
I  have  usually  found  a  considerable  contrast  between  rural 
and  town  congregations — the  former  being  as  it  were  driven 
into  a  state  of  somnolency  on  the  Sabbath,  owing  to  their 
cessation  from  the  heavy  labours  of  the  field,  and  to  the 
comparative  torpidity  of  their  less  informed  minds.  The 
large  number  of  school  children,  who  also  formed  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  the  congregation  this  day,  were  quiet  to  a 
marvel ;  and  indeed  nothing  occurred  to  mar  the  smoothness  of 
the  services  except  the  occasional  whimpering  of  a  cross- 
grained  infant,  held  in  its  mother's  arms,  and  whose  anger 
seemed  to  have  been  aroused  from  the  impracticability  of  its 
attempts  to  reach  the  nose  of  an  individual  who  sat  in  an 
adjoining  pew.  Babies  (says  a  writer  of  the  present  day)  are 
fine  things  in  their  places.  We  like  them  at  home  in  the 
nursery,  the  only  proper  place  for  that  class  of  juvenile  coming 
under  the  denomination  of  babies.  But  in  church,  babies  are 
nuisances.  Now  crowing,  now  crying,  constantly  keeping  up 
some  noise  or  other,  they  distract  the  attention  of  the  audience, 
and  disturb  the  nerves  of  the  speaker.  Gingerbread  will 
sometimes  keep  them  quiet,  but  not  often.  Babies  never  sleep 
in  church — not  they.  They  are  as  wide  awake  as  weasels,  but 
by  no  means  as  still.  Some  fond  mothers  take  their  babies  to 
church  for  the  purpose  of  showing  them.  This  is  bad  policy. 
Nobody  except  the  doting  parent  ever  sees  any  beauty  in  babies 
at  church.  We  never  saw  a  baby  yet.  however  smart  at  home, 
that  did  credit  to  itself  in  a  public  assembly.  Mothers,  there- 
fore, who  wish  to  preserve  the  character  of  their  babies,  for 
being  well  behaved  and  quiet  babies,  should  never  take  them  to 
church,  or  in  a  stage  coach. 

The  services  of  the  day  were  performed  with  much  solemnity 
by  the  incumbent,  whose  style  of  reading  is  most  effective,  and 
in  his  sermon  orthodoxy  and  Christian  charity  were  conspicuous. 
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The  schools  established  at  Redditch  form  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  cheering  features  of  that  town.  The  National 
Boys'  School  numbers  about  200  scholars  ;  it  was  established 
by  Earl  Plymouth,  and  is  still  supported  by  his  widow,  the 
Countess  Amherst,  although  her  ladyship  has  now  no  interest 
in  the  town  except  that  which  arises  from  her  former  residence 
in  that  neighbourhood.  The  Girls'  National  School  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  above,  and  contains  about  50  girls  ;  it  had  then 
been  established  about  twelve  months,  and  is  supported  by 
contributions  and  the  payments  of  the  children.  The  infant 
school,  numbering  from  60  to  80,  is  supported  in  a  similar 
manner.  It  is  estimated  that  350  children  are  in  course  of 
daily  education  here,  and  in  the  Sunday  schools  are  257  boys 
and  229  girls.  The  national  school  is  a  handsome  and  capacious 
structure,  built  in  1846,  at  a  cost  of  £1,600,  the  ground  having 
been  given  by  the  Hon.  Colonel  Clive.  Here  is  a  large  enclosed 
playground,  containing  horizontal  and  perpendicular  swings, 
leaping  bars,  and  such  a  variety  of  means  and  appliances  for 
the  recreation  of  the  young  fry  as  would  have  called  forth  a 
stare  of  astonishment  from  our  ancestors  of  birch  and  foolscap 
notoriety,  had  such  things  been  introduced  in  their  day. 
Equally  would  they  have  been  astonished,  on  inspection  of 
the  school-room  itself,  to  note  the  discipline  and  decorum 
which  reigned  among  the  large  youthful  assemblage,  without 
the  flourish  of  a  cane  or  ferula,  or  the  purgatorial  process 
of  "  horsing."  This  subordination  is  partly  due  to  the  admi- 
rable system  adopted  here,  as  also  to  the  personal  interest 
taken  in  the  institution  by  gentlemen  of  the  town,  who  attend 
very  frequently  and  take  part  in  the  various  processes  of 
instruction.  I  must  not  forget  to  add  that  a  large  share  of 
this  credit  attaches  to  Mr.  Osborne,  for  his  valuable  aid 
and  excellent  arrangements  in  the  Sunday  schools.  This 
gentleman  has  also  contributed  largely  to  the  extension  of 
the  Worcestershire  Friendly  Institution,  which  has  in  this 
town  the  largest  branch  (except  that  of  Pershore)  that  exists 
in  the  county,  numbering   360   members.     A  branch  of  the 
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Bromsgrove  savings'  bank  is  likewise  established  here,  and 
is  managed  by  Mr.  Osborne.  A  general  clothing  club  for 
the  poor,  under  the  management  of  the  minister  of  the 
parish,  has  been  established  about  three  years,  and  is  still 
in  operation.  Another  truly  excellent  feature  in  the  advan- 
tages of  this  town  is  the  active  influence  of  the  allotment 
system,  under  the  Hon.  R.  H.  Clive,  who  has  let  out  about 
40  acres,  in  140  allotments,  at  a  moderate  rental.  I  am 
happy  to  hear  that  the  rents  are  paid  punctually,  and  that 
many  moral  and  social  advantages  are  derived  from  the 
system  ;  also  that  a  feeling  of  gratitude  is  universally  enter- 
tained towards  Mr.  Clive  for  the  boon  thus  bestowed  upon 
the  place.  One  of  the  allotments  is  immediately  in  front  of 
the  school,  and  is  laid  out  with  excellent  taste,  adorned  with 
shrubs  and  flowers,  and  planted  with  vegetables;  the  useful 
and  ornamental  are  thus  happily  combined,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  school  is  very  materially  improved. 

The  Rev.  G.  F.  Fessey  is  the  incumbent  of  Redditch ;  value 
of  the  perpetual  curacy,  £130  ;  patron,  the  vicar  of  Tardebigg  ; 
clerk,  William  Davis  ;  organist,  G.  Sutton ;  population  about 
5,000. 
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III  M  P  some  delightfully  pleasant  meadows,  brought  me  to  the 
§H§S£l  ancient  church  of  Beoley,  which  is  seated  on  elevated 
ground,  and  stands  out  in  bold  relief  from  the  dark  foliage  of 
Beoley  Park.  It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard,  and  contains  a 
chancel,  with  chapel  on  the  north  side,  a  nave  divided  from  the 
side  aisles  by  pointed  arches  on  pillars  which  are  all  various, 
one  pair  (apparently  older  than  the  others)  having  clustered 
shafts  as  old  as  the  Transition  period,  others  being  plain  or 
having  a  band  running  up  their  faces.     The  tower  (embattled) 
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is  at  the  western  end,  being  surmounted  by  some  pinnacles 
which  have  apparently  not  long  graced  the  Gothic  work  to 
which  they  are  appended,  having  more  the  appearance  of  spear 
heads  or  Chartist  pikes  than  anything  else  which  occurred  to 
me.     The  chapel  on  the  north  of  the  chancel  is  said  to  have 
been  formerly  used  by  the  Sheldon  family  for  saying  masses 
for  the  dead ;  their  family  vault  is  beneath.     In  the  chapel  is 
a  handsome  stone  altar  or  table  immoveably  fixed  into  the  east 
wall.     The  chapel  is  named  in  an  old  register  "  Our  Lady's 
Chapel."     In  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  curious  Nor- 
man relic  having  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  sedile.     Some 
time  ago  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Woollastone,  Fellow  of  St.  Peter's 
College,  Cambridge,  cleared  away  the  plaster  of  this  part  of  the 
wall  and  brought  out  a  portion  of  a  column  which  had  been 
previously  concealed,  and  also  caused  the  pillars  of  the  sedilia 
to  be  more  clearly  defined.     There  is  only  one  so-styled  sedile, 
which,  together  with  the  column  above-mentioned,  standing  in 
a  niche  on  its   eastern  side,  appears  to  be  early   Norman. 
Much  of  the  masonry  of  the  church   walls   I   should  have 
assigned  to  the  Norman  period,  had  not  the  depth  of  the  but- 
tresses and  other  peculiarities  suggested  a  considerable  advance 
in  the  Pointed  style.      The  chancel  however  is  undoubtedly 
Norman.     The  south  doorway  of  the  south  chancel  is  stopped 
up :  it  has  a  triangular  head,  and  the  jambs  have  roll  mould- 
ings and  shafts  in  recess.     The  principal  entrance  is  through 
an  old  wooden  porch  on  the  south  side ;  there  is  also  a  north 
doorway,  having   over   its   exterior  a   square   label   or   hood- 
moulding  and  carvings  of  some  animals  of  the  griffin  genus 
filling  up  the  spandrels.     Above  this  is  a  long,  deep,  canopied 
niche,  Decorated,  now  empty.     The  windows  chiefly  are  of  a 
much  later  date.      In  the  exterior  of  the  wall  near  to  the 
southern  entrance  is  a  rude  and  somewhat  defaced  carving  of 
an  ecclesiastical  figure  (apparently  an  abbot,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  pastoral  staff  which  he  holds  having  its  crook 
turned  inwardly)  ;  it  is  in  a  niche  with  crocketed  canopy  and 
finial,  probably  of  later  work  than  the  figure  itself.     The  figure, 
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it  is  likely,  was  intended  to  represent  one  of  the  abbots  of 
Pershore,  to  which  monastery  Beoley  belonged  from  Saxon 
times.  In  the  year  1845  the  church  was  reseated,  when  75 
additional  sittings  were  obtained,  and,  in  consequence  of  a 
grant  from  the  Incorporated  Society,  the  whole  of  that  number 
are  now  free.  Before  that  time  there  were  185  sittings,  50 
of  which  only  were  free.  The  cost  of  the  increased  accom- 
modation was  defrayed  by  a  grant  of  £50  by  the  Church 
Building  Society,  £40  from  the  Worcester  Diocesan  Society, 
and  £95.  18s.  6d.  by  subscription. 

The  monuments  in  this  church  are  highly  interesting,  but 
they  are  fast  perishing  from  the  dampness  engendered  by  an 
accumulation  of  soil  against  the  walls.  The  Sheldon  family 
have  numerous  memorials  here,  as  far  back  as  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  century,  almost  entirely  occupying  the 
north  chapel ;  and  recumbent  figures,  elaborately  painted  and 
gilded,  occupy  the  arched  space  dividing  the  chapel  from  the 
chancel.  An  example  of  the  extreme  laudation  often  bestowed 
in  elegiac  verse  upon  poor  erring  mortals  occurs  on  a  monument 
to  one  of  this  family — 

"  Here  lies  interr'd  once  the  reliefe 
Of  all  her  neighbours,  now  their  griefe. 
Her  heart  was  merciful  and  large, 
Her  fortune  fit  to  bear  the  charge. 
She  prayed,  yett  prayer  was  not  her  end, 
She  did  what  others  but  pretend. 
Ah,  so  much  goodness  did  presage 
She  was  too  pretious  for  this  age ; 
And  he  that  knew  so  hath  removed  her  hence 
Only  to  give  her  his  due  recompence." 

The  Beoley  estate  was  purchased  by  William  Sheldon  (temp. 
Edward  IV).  It  had  for  some  centuries  before  belonged  to 
the  Earls  of  Warwick.  The  Sheldon  family,  which  had  long 
enjoyed  considerable  influence  in  this  county,  were  supposed 
to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  ancient  house  of  Sheldon,  of 
Sheldon,  Warwickshire.  William  Sheldon,  who  died  in  1751, 
first  introduced  tapestry  work  into  England,  having  brought 
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workmen  from  Flanders  at  his  own  expense  and  established 
them  at  Barcheston.  (For  a  further  account  of  this  family  see 
the  chapter  on  Abberton.) 

On  one  of  the  pillars  in  the  nave  is  a  brass  plate,  with  the 
following  inscription : 

"In  memory  of  her  deare  hvsbande,  Daniel  Spicer. 
It  is  not  vsvall  to  prohibite  tears  to 
Those  that  vizit  toombes  or  waite  on  beares, 
Yet  I  could  wish  thou  wouldest  forbear  to  weepe 
For  him  who  here  lyes  buried  in  this  deepe 
And  solitary  sell,  since  his  last  end 
Made  angels  to  rejoice  and  heaven  his  friend  ; 
And  evening  crowns  the  morn — and  happy  hee 
Whose  sun  setts  faire,  howe'er  his  rising  bee. 
His  glorious  sett  protends  a  faire  event : 
Howe'er  he  liued  he  dy'd  A  Penitent." 

There  is  here  a  mural  tablet  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Peter 
Dormer,  who  was  brother  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in 
the  year  1541 ;  she  died  in  1613.  On  the  ground  in  the  same 
chancel  is  an  inscription  to  a  Mr.  Cormouls,  vicar  of  this 
church  in  1827  ;  he  was  descended  from  a  French  family  who 
were  driven  from  their  country  by  the  persecution  of  Louis 
XIV,  and  sought  refuge  in  England  soon  after  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  Several  traces  of  the  residence  of 
French  families  in  this  parish  have  been  discovered.  When 
the  old  pews  were  removed  an  old  coin  was  found  which  seems 
to  be  of  brass,  or  some  similar  metal.  The  words  Nurenberg, 
Killianus,  Roch,  are  inscribed  on  one  side,  together  with 
three  crowns  and  fleurs  de  lis  in  the  centre  on  the  other. 
The  inscription  is  not  very  legible,  but  the  device  is  an  orb 
surmounted  by  a  cross,  and  encircled  by  an  emblem  of  the 
Trinity.  Under  the  floor  of  the  tower  was  also  found  an 
antique  silver  reliquarie,  having  on  one  side  the  Crucifixion, 
and  on  the  other  an  Agnus  Dei,  very  rudely  engraven,  and 
containing  some  crumbling  relic  of  mortality.  An  interesting 
font,  which  is  probably  coeval  with  the  earliest  portion  of  this 
church,  still  remains  here :  it  is  massive  in  structure,  and  has 
several  faces  or  masques  rudely  carved  upon  it. 
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At  present  no  charity  is  ostensibly  in  existence  at  Beoley, 
for  no  table  of  benefactions — that  appropriate  appendage  to  the 
house  of  God — graces  the  walls  of  its  church.  A  Mr.  Joseph 
Slipper  once  on  a  time  ventured  to  bequeath  the  sum  of  £30, 
the  interest  whereof  was  to  clothe  either  two  poor  widows  or 
three  fatherless  children,  yearly ;  but  no  trace  of  this  bequest 
can  now  be  found.  Since  my  visit,  however,  the  sum  of  £100 
has  been  bequeathed  by  the  late  Mrs.  Hunter  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor  of  the  parish,  which  is  invested  in  a  mortgage,  and 
the  interest  given  away  with  the  other  collections  for  the  poor 
every  year  on  St.  Thomas's  Day. 

The  services  were  performed  from  lectern  and  stone  pulpit, 
but  I  saw  nothing  in  this  circumstance  to  detract  from  the 
primitive  simplicity  and  quiet  devotion  which  prevailed  here. 
The  sexton  (who  was  in  the  livery  of  a  beadle)  delighted  me 
by  his  official  vigilance.  In  the  course  of  conversation  with 
this  worthy  functionary,  after  the  termination  of  the  service, 
I  learned  that  he  combined  a  most  important  triad  of  parochial 
offices — namely,  that  of  sexton,  flute  player  and  leader  of  the 
choir,  and  pig  sticker  to  the  village.  The  communicative 
official  likewise  let  me  into  the  possession  of  a  supernatural 
fact  which  it  seems  has  for  a  long  time  affrighted  the  good 
people  of  the  village.  About  half  a  century  ago  a  man  died 
here  who  was  reputed  to  have  been  a  murderer.  His  ghost 
of  course  managed  afterwards  to  exclude  all  other  tenants 
from  the  house,  and  to  keep  possession  of  the  same  by  means 
more  decisive  than  mutually  agreeable.  A  conclave  of  the 
clergy  is  said  to  have  chained  him  to  the  bed  of  the  Red  Sea 
for  fifty  years.  Punctual  to  the  time,  he  has  just  reappeared, 
and  more  than  ever  frightens  the  natives  from  their  propriety. 
He  frequently  slams  the  doors  together,  and  races  "  wi'  wicked 
speed "  from  one  room  to  another,  but  chiefly  confines  his 
movements  to  the  space  formed  by  the  ceiling  of  the  lower 
rooms  and  floor  of  the  bed-rooms.  The  inmates,  it  appears, 
possess  more  credulity  than  fear,  for  on  the  approach  of  the 
unhappy  ghost  they  rush  from  their  beds  and  chase  him,  by 
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stamping  on  the  floor,  from  one  room  to  another,  under  the 
impression  that,  could  they  once  drive  him  to  a  trap-door 
opening  into  the  cheese-room  (for  which,  by  the  bye,  if  the 
ghost  happens  to  be  a  rat,  he  has  a  very  natural  penchant), 
he  would  disappear  for  a  season.  "  He  's  quite  spoiled  my 
trade,"  said  the  beadle,  "for  often  and  often  I  've  a  been  by 
that  house  ov  a  mornin,  to  stick  a  neighbour's  pig,  but  I 
dursn't  go  now  till  the  sun  's  up."  Bourne,  in  his  "  Antiqui- 
tates  Vulgares,"  tells  us,  there  is  a  tradition  among  the  common 
people  that,  at  the  time  of  cock-crowing,  the  midnight  spirits 
forsake  the  earth  and  go  to  their  proper  places.  Hence  it  is 
that  in  the  country  villages,  where  the  way  of  life  requires 
more  early  labour,  the  inhabitants  always  go  cheerfully  to 
work  at  that  time:  whereas,  if  they  are  called  abroad  sooner, 
they  are  apt  to  imagine  everything  they  see  or  hear  to  be  a 
wandering  ghost.  The  opinion  that  spirits  fly  away  at  cock- 
crowing  is  very  ancient,  for  it  is  mentioned  by  the  Christian 
poet,  Prudentius,  who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century,  as  a  tradition  of  common  belief.  Bourne 
thus  translates  the  passage: 

' '  They  say  the  wandering  powers  that  love 
The  silent  darkness  of  the  night, 
At  cock-crowing  give  o'er  to  rove, 
And  all  in  fear  do  take  their  flight. 

The  approaching  salutary  morn, 

Th'  approach  divine  of  hated  day, 
Makes  darkness  to  its  place  return, 

And  drives  the  midnight  ghosts  away. 

They  know  that  this  an  emblem  is 

Of  what  precedes  our  lasting  bliss  ; 
That  morn  when  graves  give  up  their  dead, 

In  certain  hope  to  meet  their  God." 

I  have  no  other  point  to  notice  with  regard  to  Beoley  church, 
except  that  the  pyx  which  was  formerly  used  there  (the  box  in 
which  Roman  Catholics  keep  the  consecrated  wafer)  is  now  at 
the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  Redditch.  My  informant  adds, 
that  as  long  as  Beoley  estate  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
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Sheldons  (who  were  Catholics)  "a  mass  house,"  as  it  was 
called,  being  a  residence  for  a  priest,  with  a  small  chapel 
built  close  to  it,  was  supported  by  a  charge  of  £40  per  annum 
upon  the  estate,  and  which  sum  is  to  this  day  paid  to  the 
priest  at  Redditch,  the  more  commodious  and  capacious  chapel 
at  the  latter  place  having  been  erected  to  supersede  that  at 
Beoley. 

The  patron  of  Beoley  is  W.  Holmes,  Esq. ;  population,  657  ; 
value,  £73;  vicar,  Rev.  Clement  F.  Sculthorpe,  1839;  no 
curate  kept;  Mr.  Foster  is  the  clerk.  The  Sunday  schools 
number  nearly  70  boys  and  girls ;  Mr.  Arnold  is  the  school- 
master. 

The  Ryknield  street,  or  street  of  the  upper  Iceni,  an  ancient 
British  road,  enters  this  county  at  Beoley,  on  its  way  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Tyne  to  Tewkesbury  and  Chepstow.  The  traces 
of  it  are  still  very  clearly  visible. 

On  our  return  to  Redditch  we  passed  Beoley  Hall  (then  and 
for  some  years  untenanted),  which  was  recently  the  scene  of 
a  severe  contest  for  occupancy.  This  hall,  it  should  be  stated, 
went,  together  with  the  estate,  from  the  family  of  the  Sheldons, 
above-mentioned,  into  the  bands  of  a  Mr.  Holmes,  who,  about 
sixty  years  since,  again  sold  it  in  lots  to  various  purchasers. 
Subsequently  to  these  sales,  but  previously  to  the  completion 
of  the  bargain,  Mr.  Holmes  died  without  a  will,  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was,  that  although  his  heir  and  a  sister 
survived  him,  the  conveyance  of  the  various  properties  was 
never  formally  completed.  Amongst  the  portions  of  the  estate 
bought  from  the  Holmes  family  was  the  mansion  and  about 
300  acres  of  land ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Whitehouse,  the  present  owner, 
being  the  purchaser.  Claimants  to  the  entire  estate,  however, 
sprang  up  in  the  persons  of  several  members  of  a  family 
named  Stanton,  working  colliers,  residing  at  Bradley,  in  Staf- 
fordshire. They  claimed  in  right  of  the  female  line  (a  Stanton 
having  been  married  to  Mr.  Holmes),  disputing  the  legitimate 
claims  of  the  supposed  heir  to  that  gentleman,  and  also  of  his 
sister ;  and  moreover  asserting  that  the  sales  made  of  several 
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portions  of  the  estates  were  not  of  the  freehold  hut  merely 
leasehold  for  a  period  of  sixty  years,  which  time  they  alleged 
had  elapsed.  It  is  remarkable  that  not  one  of  the  leases 
said  to  have  been  granted  by  Mr.  Holmes  was  produced  in 
support  of  the  claimants'  case,  and  up  to  the  present  time 
their  claim  rests  upon  mere  assertion.  Some  of  the  assaulting 
parties  were  tried  at  Worcestershire  assizes,  but  acquitted 
through  an  informality.  They  again  obtained  possession,  but 
were  once  more  ousted,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  the  hall 
was  tenanted  only  by  two  retainers  of  Mr.  Whitehouse,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  possession.  The  Stantons  have  brought 
their  claim  into  Chancery,  and  applied  to  the  Court  for  an 
injunction  to  restrain  Miss  Holmes  from  receiving  the  rents, 
which  injunction  has  been  refused;  and  the  general  opinion 
is  that  they  have  not  the  remotest  chance  of  success. 

Nash  says  that  "the  house  at  Beoley  was  burnt  down  in 
the  civil  wars  by  the  cavaliers,  lest  the  enemy  should  make 
a  lodgement  there." 


Shrerjrorrjr. 


^f|E  gentlemen  of  England  who  live  at  home  at  ease, 
^^/[:l  and  are  unacquainted  with  the  toils  of  an  arduous 
POUg&iBi  profession,  cannot  duly  estimate  the  feelings  of  com- 
placency with  which,  on  a  Saturday  evening,  a  man  leaves  his 
six  days'  care  behind  him,  and  stepping  into  a  railway  carriage, 
with  no  other  impedimenta  than  that  with  which  the  sagacious 
elephant  travels,  namely,  a  single  trunk  (in  my  case  a  small 
carpet  bag),  sets  out  to  explore  some  pretty  nook  of  the  country, 
in  pursuit  of  a  favourite  hobby,  which  at  once  brings  him 
health,  recreation,  and  contentment.  It  is  still  better  if,  at 
the  end  of  his  short  trip,  some  valued  friend  awaits  the  arrival 
of  the  train,  and  with  open  arms  welcomes  him  to  an  early 
supper,  a  glass  of  "  something  warm,"  a  whiff  of  the  fragrant 
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weed,  and  a  cozy  little  bed  in  "the  spare  room."  This  was 
precisely  my  case  on  the  occasion  of  my  Alvechurch  "ramble." 
After  surviving  the  horrors  of  "  the  middle  passage "  to 
Spetchley,  I  took  the  train  to  Bromsgrove,  and  then  walked, 
on  a  lovely  May  evening,  with  the  nightingale  attendant  on 
my  steps,  to  the  town  of  Redditch,  where  the  comforts  of 
warm  friendship  and  hospitality  awaited  me.  Next  morning, 
after  an  early  breakfast,  I  and  my  friend  set  out  for  Alve- 
church, about  three  miles  distant,  arriving  there  an  hour 
before  the  morning  service.  The  first  living  being  we  met 
was  a  little  man  who  issued  from  the  belfry  at  the  base  of 
the  church  tower.  He  was  apparently  about  fifty  years  of 
age,  four  feet  six  inches  in  height,  dressed  in  dirty  fustian 
and  unlaced  "high-lows."  From  the  poor  fellow's  grinning 
vacant  countenance  it  required  no  great  penetration  to  discover 
that  his  upper  story  was  deranged;  or,  in  legal  phrase,  that 
he  was  non  compos  mentis.  Delighted  to  meet  with  so  strange 
a  being  in  this  formal,  commonplace,  world,  I  entered  into 
conversation  with  him,  and  found  so  great  a  jumble  of  reason 
and  nonsense  in  his  composition,  and  such  rich  and  original 
peculiarities  in  his  habits,  that  I  mean  to  make  him  the  hero 
of  the  very  first  novel  I  may  write.  "Big  Will"  (by  which 
unaccountable  abbreviation  he  is  better  known  than  by  his 
proper  patronymic  of  William  Bourne)  digs  the  graves,  rings 
the  bell,  turns  the  ox-roasting  spit  at  the  statute,  repairs 
all  the  clocks  in  the  neighbourhood,  hides  his  money  (when 
he  gets  any)  under  a  hedge  at  Beoley,  and  detests  the  bare 
mention  of  the  female  sex  as  cordially  and  thoroughly  as 
the  famous  saint  I  have  read  of  in  monkish  chronicles,  who 
not  only  banished  the  ladies  from  his  society  during  his  life- 
time, but  forbad  them,  by  some  supernatural  demonstration, 
from  approaching  within  a  certain  distance  of  his  tomb. 
There  are  only  two  things  in  this  world  for  which  half-witted 
Will  has  evinced  a  penchant:  first,  in  clock  cleaning,  in  which 
branch  of  mechanics  he  has  acquired  a  fame  which,  for  many 
miles  round,  has  driven  the  Birmingham  artizans  out  of  the 
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field ;  secondly,  in  his  adhesiveness  to  the  church  belfry. 
For  a  long  time  this  was  poor  Will's  locus  in  quo,  he  neither 
having  nor  desiring  better  lodging  day  or  night ;  and  here, 
as  he  slept  on  a  hard  plank,  with  an  old  mat  for  a  cover- 
lid, deeming  that  he  lay  under  his  own  freehold,  from  which 
no  man  could  disinherit  him,  and  which  he  was  resolved 
to  adhere  to  and  to  defend  with  all  his  might,  who  can  tell 
what  dreams  perchance  might  come? — what  compassionate 
beings  from  another  world,  ascending  and  descending,  as  to 
the  patriarch  of  old,  might  not  have  cheered  the  humble  and 
despised  clod  of  mortality  with  glimpses  of  a  future  paradise, 
where  his  faculties  should  be  perfected  to  the  glory  of  God, 
and  his  song  of  praise  to  the  universal  Father  should  be  as 
melodious  and  as  acceptable  as  any  one  of  the  happy  choir? 
Surely  there  is  a  comfort  in  madness  which  none  but  madmen 
know.  For  many  years  Will  has  rung  the  matin  bell  at  five 
and  the  curfew  at  eight,  nor  was  he  ever  known  fo  make  a 
mistake  but  once ;  when  awaking  at  midnight,  after  seven 
out  of  twelve  of  the  blows  which  old  Chronos  administers 
to  the  clock  in  the  tower  had  been  struck,  and  hearing  only 
the  other  five,  he  jumped  up  and  performed  his  morning  duty, 
summoning  the  astonished  inhabitants  to  their  daily  calling 
five  hours  before  the  time.  On  the  occasion  of  a  bell  being 
recast,  Willy,  who  looks  on  the  bells  with  the  bowels  of  a 
father,  exhibited  much  uneasiness  as  to  the  removal  of  the 
bell,  and  after  muttering  some  incoherent  suspicions,  said 
angrily,  in  reply  to  the  churchwarden's  inquiries,  "  Why,  sir, 
they  wunna  put  the  silver  in  the  new  'un  as  is  in  this  'un." 
At  the  time  when  Will  kept  his  vigils  in  the  tower  he  was 
always  armed  with  a  rusty  sword  and  a  pistol,  with  which 
he  kept  watch  and  ward  over  the  dead  bodies  lying  in  the 
churchyard,  and  many  an  errant  cat  has  no  doubt  been  run 
through  in  mistake  for  a  resurrectionist,  as  the  slightest  noise 
was  the  signal  for  Willy  to  emerge  from  his  quarters,  and 
with  pistol  in  one  hand  and  sword  in  the  other  he  would 
lay  about  him  in  the  dark,  like  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha, 
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of  immortal  memory,  when  he  slashed  the  wine-skins,  the 
overflow  of  which  he  mistook  for  the  blood  of  slaughtered 
giants.  "Ah,  sir,"  said  he  to  me,  with  a  look  of  triumph 
and  an  indescribable  laugh,  "  they  did  use  to  stale  them  bodies 
a  bit,  till  I  stopped  'em."  He  still  practises  the  sword  exer- 
cise, performing  the  cuts  and  thrusts  with  much  precision, 
believing  that  the  time  is  coming  when  not  only  his  services, 
but  those  of  every  liege  man  and  true,  will  be  required  to 
defend  Her  Majesty  against  her  foreign  enemies.  "  Ah  !  " 
says  he,  as  the  rusty  old  blade  is  flourished  in  the  air,  "  we 
shall  all  be  wanted  a'ter  a  bit." 

The  church  (which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Lawrence)  contains 
some   of  the  most  ancient  architectural  relics  in  the  county. 
The  pillars  in  the  nave,  the  chancel  arch  and  pillars,  and  the 
principal  doorway,  are  of  that   plain  and  massive  character 
which   has   so    long   puzzled  ecclesiologists   as   to  whether  it 
belonged  to  the  Saxon  or  early  Norman  era.     I  am  inclined 
to  agree  with  Dr.  Nash,  that  in  such  cases  we  ought  to  pay  some 
respect  to  documentary  evidence,  and  if  it  can  be  proved  that  a 
Saxon  church  existed    on  a  certain   spot,  it  is   possible  that 
masonry  of  such  a  character  formed  a  part  of   the  original 
structure,   though   it  by  no    means   affords    a  positive  proof. 
Now  we  have  the  clearest  evidence  of  a  Saxon  church  having 
stood  here,  and  that  it  was  founded  by  one  Alfgyth,  from  whom 
it  was  called  Alfgythcirce  (see  Offa's  donation  of  the  manor  to 
the  monastery  at  Bredon),  a  name  which  was  softened  down  by 
the  Norman  scribes  (who  detested  the  harshness  of  the  Saxon 
vernacular)  into  Alvievecherche.     It  is  not  likely  that  a  church 
founded  here  in  Saxon  times  would  have  been  so  decayed  by 
age,  or  so  totally  destroyed   by  Danish  or  other   irruptions, 
as  to  require  entire  rebuilding  by  the  early  Normans  ;  and  as  I 
see  nothing  in  the  masonry  or  the  mouldings  which  may  not 
have  belonged  to  the  Saxon  as  well  as  to  the  Norman  time, 
I  am  inclined  once  in  a  way  not  to  give  the  Normans  all  the 
credit  they  have  obtained  for  covering  this  island  with  churches, 
much  as  they  undoubtedly  did  in  that  way,  if  we  may  rely  upon 
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William  of  Malmesbury,  who  says  :  "  You  might  see  churches 
rise  in  every  village,  and  monasteries  in  the  towns  and  cities — 
built  in  a  style  unknown  before.  You  might  behold  the  country 
flourishing  with  renovated  sites,  so  that  each  wealthy  man 
accounted  that  day  lost  to  him  which  he  neglected  to  signalise 
by  some  magnificent  action."  William,  however,  was  by  paternal 
descent  a  Norman,  and  his  descriptions  of  the  laxity  of  Saxon 
morals  and  their  neglect  of  the  churches,  together  with  the 
pious  acts  of  his  own  countrymen,  must  be  taken  cum  gruno 
sails. 

The  rest  of  the  building  is  more  easily  defined.  The  chancel 
is  Early  English,  or  thirteenth  century  style,  having  an  inter- 
esting south  doorway,  with  the  dog-tooth  moulding  and  corbels 
(one  missing)  to  the  label.  The  east  window  is  in  the  Decorated 
style,  with  its  tracery  much  dislocated.  This  was  the  prevailing 
fault  of  that  style.  The  several  lines  of  tracery,  instead  of 
forming  perfect  figures,  each  complete  in  itself,  and  resting  on 
its  neighbours  (as  in  the  Geometrical  style)  branch  out  of  each 
other  and  return  again  to  the  same  point,  having  in  their 
course  given  out  other  branches ;  and  this  insufficient  balancing 
of  parts  caused  so  great  a  destruction  of  Decorated  windows 
within  half  a  century  after  they  were  erected,  that,  in  many 
cases,  Perpendicular  windows  were  inserted  instead,  and  others 
may  be  seen  clamped  together  with  iron  to  keep  the  tracery 
from  bulging  further  out  or  in.  This  window  contains  some 
scriptural  subjects  in  painted  glass,  also  the  arms  of  Gulielmus 
Thornborough,  rector  in  1599,  and  those  of  the  present  rector, 
Rev.  J.  F.  Tonyn.  There  is  an  E.E.  recess  (soffit  moulded  to 
agree  with  the  jamb  shafts)  within  the  cancelli,  which  was 
probably  a  sedile;  and'  another  outside  the  rails,  of  later 
date,  with  ogee  arch,  crocketed,  with  finial.  The  rest  of  the 
building  is  a  confusion  of  styles.  At  the  west  end  of  the  north 
aisle  is  a  barbarous  window  blocked  up,  and  one  still  less 
artistic  opened ;  then  comes  a  window  in  the  exact  shape  of 
an  egg,  placed  horizontally  just  under  the  roof,  with  a  kind 
of  square  attic  window  above  it ;   then  in  the  order  of  going 
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eastward  we  meet  with  a  Perpendicular  window,  and  a  plain 
pointed  doorway  now  closed;  then  a  Decorated  window  with 
all  the  head-tracery  out ;  then  a  similar  one  with  the  tracery 
in,  and  so  forth.  The  south  wall  of  the  nave  is  scarcely  more 
fortunate,  having  a  great  modern  window  cut  in  its  thick- 
ness, and  hence,  as  usual,  the  necessity  for  a  green  blind  to 
shut  out  the  overpowering  floods  of  light.  The  tower  is  at 
the  west  end,  and  consists  of  three  stages,  with  balustraded 
top,  and  stunted  pinnacles  like  South  Sea  Islanders'  clubs  of 
wood,  notched  with  a  hatchet.  The  tower  was  the  work  of  the 
year  1676,  as  set  forth  by  an  inscription  on  its  west  wall,  in 
which  the  names  of  Samuel  and  Thomas  Richards,  the  new 
churchwardens,  are  paraded  with  considerable  prominence, 
reminding  me  of  the  poet: 

"  To  err  is  human :  human  to  be  vain. 
'T  is  vanity  and  mock  desire  of  fame 
That  prompts  the  rustic  on  the  steeple-top, 
Sublime,  to  mark  the  outlines  of  his  shoe. 
And  in  the  area  to  engrave  his  name." 

So— 

"  With  pride  of  heart  the  churchwarden  surveys, 
High  o'er  the  belfry,  girt  with  birds  and  flowers, 
His  story  wrote  in  capitals:  't  was  I 
That  bought  the  font,  and  I  repaired  the  pews." 

Talking  of  pews,  the  old  seats  which  occupy  the  floor  of  this 
church  (most  of  which  have  the  initials  of  proprietorship,  and 

many  of  them  an  ostentatious  "  Mr." carved  on  them) 

will  not  surely  be  allowed  much  longer  to  remain  in  their 
present  condition ;  nor  the  ancient  chancel  arch  to  continue 
blocked  up  ;  nor  the  vestry  (a  pent-house  enclosure  at  the  east 
end  of  the  aisle,  with  a  brick  chimney  running  up  to  the  roof) 
to  put  to  flight  all  taste  and  ideas  of  the  beautiful.  A  great 
portion  of  the  ancient  rood-loft  remains,  extending  the  whole 
width  of  the  nave  and  aisle,  and  had  it  been  judiciously 
repaired  would  have  proved  a  handsome  addition  to  the  furni- 
ture of  the  church.  At  the  west  end  is  a  corresponding  gal- 
lery, above  which  the  diminutive  organ  is  suspended  in  mid 
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air,  like  Mahomet's  coffin,  and  with  its  sliding  glass  doors 
extended  on  each  side  like  wings,  gave  me  the  idea  of  some 
colossal  insect  endeavouring  to  force  its  way  through  the  roof. 
The  instrument,  however,  was  tolerably  well  played,  and  what 
rejoiced  me  more  than  this  was  to  hear  a  selection  of  good 
sound  old  English  psalmody  and  chanting,  which  added  much 
to  the  devotional  character  of  the  services.  A  few  voices  only, 
well  trained  in  such  sterling  music,  are  capable  of  delighting 
the  heart  and  inspiring  the  feelings,  where  a  choir  composed  of 
large  numerical  forces,  singing  in  unison,  or  after  no  concerted 
method  at  all,  at  the  same  time  that  it  cannot  add  much  to  the 
comfort  of  the  bulk  of  the  congregation,  will  certainly  distract 
and  horrify  all  those  who  know  something  of  the  rules  of 
harmony.  And  here  I  am  glad  to  hold  up  the  little  choir 
of  St.  Michael's,  at  Worcester,  as  an  example  of  the  pleasing 
effects  produced  by  some  four  or  five  voices  only,  well  trained 
in  part  singing,  and  who  select  no  music  but  that  which  must 
approve  itself  to  the  most  devout  mind.  The  other  portions 
of  the  services  at  Alvechurch  were  impressively  performed  to 
a  most  attentive  congregation,  the  curate  preaching  a  sermon 
appropriate  to  the  Sunday  after  Ascension  Day.  His  manner, 
style,  and  matter,  were  good ;  and  added  to  this  he  possessed 
another  advantage  which,  in  contributing  to  the  effect,  cor- 
roborated the  teaching  of  Archbishop  Whateley,  who  says  that 
a  man's  appearance  is  a  part  of  his  oratory. 

Being  led  away  imperceptibly  from  a  description  of  the 
church  I  had  almost  forgotten  its  monumental  relics.  Within 
the  chancel  rails  is  an  altar  tomb,  with  incised  slab,  represent- 
ing the  cross  Calvary,  each  limb  trefoiled  ;  on  the  dexter  side 
the  chalice  and  wafer  (denoting  a  priest),  and  on  the  sinister 
the  arms  of  Carpenter,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  of  whom  the 
deceased  was  said  to  have  been  a  kinsman.  The  date  of  the 
design  would  appear  to  be  the  fifteenth  century,  but  Bishoj 
Carpenter  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  and  was  buried  at 
Westbury,  in  Gloucestershire.  The  cross  raised  upon  three 
grades  is  denominated  a  cross  Calvary,  and  was  not  an  uncom- 
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mou  badge  of  the  faith  ;  but  the  cup,  by  the  Romish  rights 
never  accorded  to  the  laity,  symbolically  signifies  that  the 
deceased  was  a  priest  in  full  orders.  The  inscription  on  a  brass 
plate  affixed  to  the  floor,  close  by,  is  quite  obliterated.  In  the 
north  wall  of  the  aisle,  lying  in  a  crocketed  recess  under  the 
stairs,  lies  a  cross-legged  knight,  armed,  with  sword  and  shield, 
his  pillow  supported  by  angels,  and  his  feet  resting  on  a  lion. 
Who  he  was,  or  at  what  time  he  was  in  the  flesh,  no  inscription 
saith. 

"  'T  is  a  letterless  thing,  without  fragment  to  show 

Who  lias  mouldered  away  in  its  dark  home  below  ; 

The  rude  hand  of  Time  has  been  shielding  the  theft, 

And  a  carving  in  stone  is  all  that  is  left. 

Then  how  useless  the  tinsel,  how  vain  the  parade. 

How  soon  will  such  mockery  falter  and  fade  ; 

A  few  years,  and  pilgrims  will  pause  by  its  side, 

And  ponder  o'er  the  mark  of  greatness  and  pride. 

They  will  tell  to  their  children  to  mark  its  display; 

But  ere  they  grow  old  Time  has  swept  it  away  : 

And  all  that  is  left  of  this  record  of  woe 

Is  a  poor  broken  stone,  filled  with  ashes  below." 

By  an  old  tradition  this  warrior  was  styled  by  the  inhabitants 
"  the  Knight  of  the  Green,"  who  dwelt  some  ages  ago  at 
Wetherock  Hill ;  the  site  where  his  house  stood,  surrounded 
by  a  moat,  is  shown,  and  it  is  affirmed  that  he  made  a  cause- 
way at  his  own  expense  from  thence  to  Alvechurch — an  act  of 
greater  merit,  in  those  days  of  muddy  highways  and  inundated 
fields  and  commons,  than  all  the  deeds  of  arms  of  that  half 
legendary,  half  historic  race  of  knights, 

"  Who  laid  about  them  at  their  will,  and  died." 

These  cross-legged  knights  were  not  Templars,  for  the  latter 
were  celibates  and  many  of  the  former  married.  That  they  were 
not  necessarily  intended  for  crusaders  has  been  proved  by  the 
fact  that  many  of  them  were  never  out  of  England,  but  they 
may  have  made  a  vow  to  take  the  cross.  What  makes  the 
inquiry  the  more  curious  is  the  fact  that  these  cross-legged 
effigies  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  country  but  England,  except 
five  instances  in  Ireland.      Mr.  Boutell  supposes  them  to  have 
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been  founders  of  churches  ;  and  in  the  present  instance  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  knight  was  one  of  the  De  Blanchfronts, 
who  nourished  here  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centu- 
ries, and  who  probably  restored  that  part  of  the  church,  as  the 
arch  in  which  the  figure  lies  must  have  been  turned  when  the 
wall  was  first  built.  I  also  noticed  a  long  and  eulogistic  inscrip- 
tion to  Edward  Moore,  Esq.,  descended  from  an  ancient  family 
in  this  county,  who  died  in  1746,  after  appointing  an  annuity 
for  ever  to  be  paid  out  of  his  estate  for  the  encouragement 
of  public  daily  prayers  in  his  parish  church  of  Bromsgrove,  and 
promoting  in  like  manner  for  a  weekly  distribution  of  bread  to 
the  poor  of  Alvechurch.  One  of  this  family  (Mr.  Richard 
Moore)  was  minister  here  during  the  Commonwealth,  and, 
when  ejected  at  the  Restoration,  preached  privately  at  Wether- 
ock  Hill.  He  was  author  of  the  book  entitled  "  A  pearl  in 
an  oyster  shell,  or  precious  treasure  put  in  perishing  vessels." 
The  Rev.  John  Welch,  curate  (1800),  left  money  .to  provide 
one  shilling's  worth  of  bread  to  the  poor  every  Sunday  after 
morning  service.  There  is  likewise  a  little  brass  on  the  aisle 
floor,  of  a  knight  in  armour,  with  inscription — "  Of  yr  charity 
pray  for  the  soule  of  Philip  Chatwyn,  gentleman  usher  to 
Henry  VIII,  who  deceased  26th  Sept.,  1524,  on  whose  soule 
I'hu  have  me'ci."  A  rubbing  should  be  taken  of  this  brass, 
and  drawings  of  the  other  monuments. 

In  the  churchyard  is  an  inscription  to  Joseph  Davies,  aged 
84,  died  1831,  "who  for  nearly  seventy  years  (!)  assiduously 
fulfilled  the  office  of  clerk  of  this  parish  with  a  distinct, 
pleasing,  melodious  voice,  and  inoffensive  life,  till  within  a  few 
days  of  his  death."  And  the  following  practical  lesson  sup- 
posed to  be  inculcated  by  the  shade  of  John  Wheeler,  formerly 
of  Dodderhill,  a  distressed  agriculturist  decidedly  of  the  old- 
fashioned  school : 

"  Once  I  my  fields  with  toil  did  till, 
And  did  my  barns  with  pleasure  fill  ; 
But  I  am  gone  and  shall  no  more 
In  future  ages  lay  up  store." 
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Likewise  a  testimonial  to  a  man  and  his  wife  (date  1750)  as 
follows  : 

"He  an  honest,  good-natured,  worthy  man:  she  as  eminent  for  con- 
jugal and  maternal  virtues  during  her  marriage  and  widowhood  as  she  had 
before  been  for  amiable  delicacy  of  person  and  manners." 

And  near  the  latter  a  verse  which  all  epitaph  writers  should 
bear  in  mind — 

' '  No  further  seek  their  merits  to  disclose, 

Or  draw  their  frailties  from  their  dread  abode. 
There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose, 
The  bosom  of  their  Father  and  their  God." 

The  living  of  Alvechurch  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester ;  value  about  £1,000  per  annum,  exclusive  of  ninety- 
six  acres  of  glebe;  rector,  Rev.  J.  F.  Tonyn  (1801);  curate, 
Rev.  A.  Hunter  ;  clerk,  Thomas  Andrews  ;  population,  nearly 
1,700.  The  rector  of  Alvechurch  was,  till  recently,  privileged 
with  a  peculiar  jurisdiction,  being  in  no  wise  subject  to  the 
archdeacon,  but  attended  only  the  bishop's  triennial  visitation  ; 
the  other  two  years  he  visited  his  own  church,  had  the  probate 
of  wills,  swore  in  the  churchwardens,  and  received  their  pre- 
sentments ;  in  a  word  he  exercised  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
in  as  full  a  manner  here  as  the  ordinary  does  throughout 
the  diocese,  excepting  only  the  power  of  granting  marriage 
licenses  ;  he  presided  in  his  own  court,  and  had  his  register 
and  apparitor.  By  a  late  act  of  parliament  peculiars  were 
put  an  end  to,  and  henceforth  the  rector  of  Alvechurch  will 
be  subject  to  the  archdeacon's  visitation,  &c.  It  is  curious 
that  such  an  anomaly — such  a  remnant  of  Popery — shovfld  have 
been  allowed  to  remain  to  the  present  day.  The  seal  (which  is 
of  silver)  used  by  the  rector  for  the  probate  of  wills  contains  a 
representation  of  the  church,  in  chief,  supported  in  base  with 
two  small  shields,  the  one  having  the  arms  of  the  see  of 
Worcester  impaled  with  those  of  Bishop  Hough  ;  the  other 
those  of  Charles  Lyttelton,  collated  to  this  rectory  by  the 
said  Bishop  Hough,  August  14th,  1742;  circumscribed  "  The 
seal  of  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  Alvechurch,    1742." 
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The  town  is  of  ancient  standing,  and  in  Saxon  times  the 
parish  included  several  manors  which  now  (in  consequence 
of  new  parochial  circuits  being  allotted)  do  not  belong  to  it. 
The  names  of  ancient  streets,  such  as  London  Street,  Wor- 
cester Street,  Bear  Street,  &c,  still  remain  to  attest  the  once 
greater  extent  of  the  town.  Here  was  formerly  a  market, 
and  there  are  still  fairs  held  on  May  3rd  and  September 
22nd,  besides  an  ox-roasting  "statute"  on  Lady  Day.  The 
grant  of  the  fair  was  obtained  from  Henry  III,  by  Bishop 
Cantelupe,  who  in  return  presented  His  Majesty  with  two 
palfreys.  The  bishop's  bailiff  was  always  elected  in  November. 
The  river  Arrow  passes  through  the  parish,  from  the  Lickey 
Hill  on  its  way  to  the  Avon  ;  and  the  Icknield  Street  in  its 
course  from  Alcester  towards  Wall,  near  Lichfield.  The  land 
hereabout  is  generally  copyhold  or  leasehold,  and  the  want  of 
a  measure  for  compulsory  enfranchisement  is  much  felt, 
the  fines  being  excessively  heavy  (two  years'  rental  estimated 
at  the  improved  value),  and  the  obstructions  which  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  transfer  of  land  are  felt  as  a  great  oppression. 
The  Bishops  of  Worcester,  lords  of  this  manor,  had  a  palace 
here,  the  site  of  which,  surrounded  by  a  moat,  is  still  shown. 
William  de  Blois,  Bishop  of  Worcester  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  who  built  a  great  portion  of  the  nave  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, died  at  Alvechurch  in  1236.  Here  Bishop  Gifford  (who 
died  in  1302)  resided  for  a  great  portion  of  his  time,  as  appears 
from  several  documents  dated  from  thence,  but  especially  by  a 
letter  in  which  the  right  reverend  prelate  requests  the  Prior  of 
Worcester  (after  the  usual  salutation  and  benediction),  as  he 
loved  him,  to  send  him  some  good  fat  and  fresh  venison  bona 
pingui  et  recente  venatione — (they  have  different  notions  of 
venison  now-a-days),  and  in  like  manner  a  fat  crane — (a 
curious  specimen  of  taste,  when  a  crane  was  considered  a 
luxury  fit  to  rank  with  venison)  ; — concluding  with  a  little 
dose  of  flummery  which  was  no  doubt  readily  swallowed 
by  the  sleek  prior :  "  Quos  nolumus,"  says  he,  "  comedere  sine 
vobis,  ad  utriusque  nostrum  solatium  pransuri  nobiscum.     Bene 
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in  Domino  valeatis."  Or,  as  may  be  liberally  interpreted  : 
"  We  should  be  sorry  to  eat  the  said  game  without  your 
assistance,  and  the  best  sauce  we  can  have  will  be  your 
august  presence :  may  you  be  happy  in  the  Lord."  No 
doubt  the  right  reverend  father  in  God  was  making  game  of 
the  prior. 

Bishop  Brian,  who  was  Chancellor  of  England  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III,  died  here  of  the  plague  in  1361.  To  this 
prelate  the  famous  "  Black  Prince "  wrote  a  true  and  par- 
ticular account  of  the  great  victory  of  Poictiers,  which  was 
sent  to  Alvechurch,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  schedule 
containing  the  names  of  the  prisoners  taken  and  those  who 
were  slain  in  battle.  The  prince  seems  to  have  been  on 
excellent  terms  with  the  bishop,  and  to  have  furnished  him 
with  a  detail  of  the  slaughter  which  must  have  been  highly 
refreshing  to  him  in  those  days  when  bishops  forsook  their 
ghostly  weapons,  the  chrism  and  rood,  and  set  aside  the 
pastoral  staff  in  favour  of  the  sword  and  spear.  After  enu- 
merating a  long  list  of  names,  he  says :  "  And  there  were 
taken,  besides  the  names  above  written,  1,933  common  men; 
rejoice  in  the  Lord  alway  ! "  "And  besides  the  above-named 
were  slain  common  men  2,426  ;  again  I  say  rejoice  !  "  The 
palace  at  Alvechurch  was  repaired  by  the  Bishop  (and 
martyr)  Latimer,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  but  during 
the  civil  wars  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Parliamentary 
Commissioners,  and  afterwards  became  ruinous,  the  last 
remnants  of  its  walls  having  been  pulled  down  upwards  of  a 
century  ago.  In  the  year  1580,  Nicholas  Lewkner,  of  Hadsor, 
founded  an  hospital  at  Alvechurch  for  twelve  poor  persons. 
A  dispute  occurring  about  the  rental  of  the  lands,  Queen 
Elizabeth  refounded  and  incorporated  the  hospital  for  seven 
men  and  two  women.  This  is  the  number  at  present  sup- 
ported. The  village  also  owns  a  free  grammar  school,  of 
ancient  foundation,  containing  52  boarders,  and  but  1 3  founda- 
tion boys.  There  are  hardly  any  funds  available  for  repairs. 
Mr.  Partridge  is  the  master  of  the  school.     There  are  like- 
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wise  a  national  school,  erected  in  183.9,  and  a  Sunday  school : 
55  girls  and  40  boys  in  the  former ;  80  girls  and  75  boys 
in  the  latter.  Thomas  Andrews,  master  of  the  national 
school ;  Miss  Green,  mistress.  The  above  return  presents  a 
somewhat  different  result  to  that  of  the  survey  made  here 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  viz. :  "  Plate  belonging  to 
the  parish,  none ;  goods,  none ;  preachers,  none ;  schools, 
none;  to  the  poor,  i,'ll. 

Bordesley  Hall,  the  pleasant  seat  of  R.  Hemming,  Esq., 
surrounded  by  an  ancient  and  extensive  park,  is  situated  a 
short  distance  south-east  of  the  village. 

At  the  risk  of  being  thought  tedious  I  shall  give  a  few 
extracts  from  an  old  churchwarden's  book  of  Alvechurch 
kindly  shown  to  me  by  Mr.  Boulton,  of  that  place,  and  also 
from  the  bailiff's  book,  &c.  The  churchwarden's  book  is  of 
ancient  date,  and  opens  with  a  copy  of  the  will  of  Nicholas 
Lewkner,  dated  1st  of  June,  1580,  by  which  he  directs  his 
executors  to  erect  almshouses  sufficient  for  twelve  persons, 
and  charge  his  manor  of  Hadzor  with  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred marks  a  year,  for  ever,  for  the  use  of  his  said  alms- 
houses at  Alvechurch.  The  first  business  entry  in  the  book 
is  dated  20th  August,  1603,  and  contains  the  accounts,  pro- 
duced at  a  vestry  meeting,  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements 
of  the  churchwardens.  The  entries  are  made  in  very  excellent 
handwriting  in  the  style  peculiar  to  that  age.  The  book 
appears  to  have  been  the  gift  of  some  public  spirited  individual, 
who  commenced  his  liberality  by  the  following  poetical  address 
written  on  the  blank  leaf  at  the  commencement  of  the  book. 
The  penmanship  of  the  address  is  an  excellent  specimen  of 
the  neat  Italian  letter. 

The  Donor  to  the  Keeper  of  this  Book. 

Goe  goe,  pack  hence,  I  give  thee  free 
To  Alchurch  friendes  and  keepe  thee  true 

Wherein  if  yt  thou  pleasest  mee 
When  thou  art  old,  lie  make  thee  newe. 
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Thy  charge  is  this  ;  yt  is  not  longe — 
That  thou  shouldst  keepe  and  carefull  bee 

Of  Alchurch  comptes ;  yt  none  take  wronge 
And  eatch  what's  yearely  donne  may  see. 

Heereby  thy  creditt  must  increase 
And  all  must  prayse  thy  honest  paynes 

Heereby  thou  author  art  of  peace 

And  watchman  made  to  wrongfull  gaynes. 

Well  nowe  departe  ;  thou  knowest  my  mynde 
Bee  just,  then  boulde,  'bash  not  to  tell 

If  Alchurch  dealte  with  thou  dost  fynde 
In  any  Reckoninges,  ells  but  well. 

£.  .v.  <L 

In  1653  the  overseers  received        .        .        .        ■        .     28  4  8 

Disbursed 29  3  8 

The  churchwardens 10  fl  8 

Disbursed 12  3  9 

The  particulars  of  the  constables'  account  for  the  year  1 655 

are  curious.     Among  other  things — 

£.  .v.  d. 
Given  to  John  Neale  for  whipping  one  vagrant  and 

for  carryinge  the  pass  to  Redditch  .  .  .  .004 
Paid  to  the  high  constable  towards  the  repayre  of 

Knightfords  Bridge 0    8    4 

For  carriage  of  it  for  an  acquittance  .        .        .  0    0    8 

Then  follows  a  levy  for  the  constable's  charges,  also  a  levy 
for  and  towards  the  relief  of  the  poor,  at  2d.  in  the  pound, 
amounting  to  £14.  6s.  6d. 

Also — 

"  A  true  reteurne  of  the  constable  of  Alvechurch,  in  the  county  of 
Worcester,  of  the  severall  fier  hearthes  in  the  severall  houses  wb  in  ye 
Psh  or  constable  weeke,  rated  or  rateable  to  the  church,  delivered  to 
the  Right  Whorpl  Gen.  Downshend  &  George  Simons  &  other  his  Ma'ties 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  at  the  Generall  Sessions  of  the  Peace  holden  for 
the  County  aforesd,  at  the  Citty  of  Worcester,  in  ye  14  yr  of  his  Ma'ties 
reign,  &c,  1662." 

The  next  extract  is  an  order  of  sessions  in  1667  on  Alve- 
church to  pay  Whistones  a  rate-in-aid.  Alvechurch  is  about 
eighteen  miles  from  Whistones.  The  authority  for  this  rate- 
in-aid  is  given  by  the  43  Eliz.,  c.  2,  s.  3:  "If  the  inhabitants 
of  any  parish  are  unable  to  raise  sufficient  among  themselves, 
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two  justices  shall  tax,  rate,  and  assess,  any  other  of  the  parishes, 
or  out  of  any  parish  within  the  hundred  where  the  said  parish 
doth  lie,  to  pay  such  fines  to  the  churchwardens  and  overseers 
of  the  poor  parish  as  they  think  fit ;  and  if  the  hundred  is 
thought  not  able,  the  justices  at  their  quarter  sessions  shall 
rate  any  other  of  the  parishes  within  the  county." 
A  receipt,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : 

' '  Rec'd  this  second  of  October,  1677,  of  ye  overseers  of  the  poore  of 
Alchurch,  for  one  qtr  pay,  the  sum  of  fore  pounds,  fore  shillings,  and  six- 
pence, order'd  by  ye  sessions  towards  ye  maintenance  of  ye  poore  of 
Whistones.    I  say  reed,  p'  mee,  William  Rough." 

The  order  of  sessions  is  in  the  following  form,  which  is  on  the 
same  paper  as  the  receipt : 

"  J.  H.  is  ordered  by  Cort  that  the  overseers  of  the  poore  of  Alvechuich 
doe  pay  to  the  overseers  of  the  poore  of  Whistones,  neere  the  citty  of 
Worcester,  towards  the  releiffe  of  their  poore  there  the  sum  of  6s.  6d.  by 
the  week  from  henceforth  till  further  order  to  the  contrary." 

"25th  May,  1685,  James  Wylde  was  whipped  and  sent  to  Lyncolne. 

"  April  23,  1688,  Isack  Marriott,  aged  fourteen  years,  and  his  brother, 
John  Marriott,  about  nine  years  of  age,  were  then  whipped  according  to 
law  and  sent  to  Feckeuham,  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  and  Joseph 
Marriott,  their  brother,  was  whipped  and  sent  to  Studley,  in  the  county  of 
Warwick.     Rice  Jones,  curate. 

"April  10th,  1700,  James  Simister,  vagrant,  aged  neer  forty,  was 
whipped  according  to  law  and  sent  to  Hatfield,  in  ye  county  of  Hartford- 
shire,  with  Dina,  his  wife,  and  son  Thomas." 

The  accounts  appear  to  have  been  kept  in  a  very  expressive 
manner.  The  balances  are  stated,  as  the  case  may  be,  "in 
pocket"  or  "out  of  pocket."  At  one  period  a  more  refined 
mode  of  stating  the  balances  appears,  and  "  out  of  purse"  and 
"in  purse"  are  the  adopted  phrases.  In  an  entry,  April  23rd, 
1770,  a  rather  ambiguous  mode  of  stating  the  case  is  made  use 
of.     The  account  says — 

Received  bv  one  twopenny  rate  for  the  year  1769  and  1770 

£13    3    4 


Disbust  ■        •     £13  17    7| 

Out  in  pockett    .        .  14    3i 

The  name  of  Baylis  appears  to  be  of  long  standing  in  the 
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parish,  it  being  found  interspersed  throughout  the  entries  in 
this  book  for  a  space  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  years. 
Moore  is  another  name  of  ancient  date  and  frequent  occur- 
rence ;  so  are  also  Newnham,  Heynes,  Hollington,  Dunn, 
Parsonage,  Horton,  Hodges,  Smith,  &c.  Of  the  first-named, 
one  Philemon  Baylis  seems  always  to  have  been  in  existence. 
Many  of  the  signatures,  particularly  the  earliest,  are  excellent. 
The  following  are  extracted  from  "  The  bailiffs'  book  for  the 
borough  of  Alvechurch."  The  first,  which  is  without  date,  may 
be  headed  :  "  The  Bishop's  petition  and  a  Bailiff's  condescen- 
sion." 

"  Memorandum:  That  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
by  his  agent  or  bailiff,  did  petition  Mr.  John  Jackson,  bailiff  of  this 
borough,  for  leave  to  make  use  of  the  pound,  and  as  the  said  pound  was 
out  of  repair  I  did  give  leave  for  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  to  have  the  use  of 
the  pound  within  the  said  borough  during  the  pleasure  of  the  bailiff  for  the 
time  being,  on  condition  that  the  said  Lord  Bishop,  at  his  own  expense, 
would  repair  the  said  pound  ;  and  also  that  the  key  should  be  kept  at  the 
sign  of  the  Bear,  within  this  borough,  for  that  purpose,  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  bailiff  of  the  borough  for  the  time  being  only,  as  witness  my  hand, 

"  John  Jackson. 
"  Witness,  John  Hall,  William  Laugher." 

As  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bailiff,  and  the  summary  mode  of 
maintaining  order,  &c,  the  following  extracts  from  a  present- 
ment made  at  a  Court  Leet  and  Court  Baron,  holden  the  4th 
day  of  October,  1806,  will  communicate  some  idea  : 

"  First  of  all,  we  lay  a  pain  of  10s.  upon  every  householder  of  this 
borough  who  does  not  make  good  their  mounds  between  neighbour  and 
neighbour  within  ten  days  after  notice  given  for  that  purpose.  Also  we  lay 
a  pain  of  £1.  10s.  upon  every  householder  within  the  borough  who  does 
not  pen  up  their  swine  from  Lady-day  to  St.  Bartholomew's-day. 

"Also  we  lay  a  pain  of  £5  upon  every  person  or  householder  within 
this  borough  who  doth  entertain  any  stranger  or  inmate  to  damnify  the 
borough. 

"  Also  we  lay  a  pain  of  £1  upon  every  householder  within  this  borough 
who  shall  breed  any  disturbance  between  neighbour  and  neighbour. 

"  Also  we  lay  a  pain  of  £1  upon  every  householder  within  this  borough 
who  is  known  "to  hearken  under  the  windows  or  to  drop  any  libel  within 
this  borough. 

"  Also  we  lay  a  pain  of  £1  upon  every  householder  within  this  borough 
who  do  not  keep  their  children  and  servants  in  good  order  and  subjection 
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on  the  Lord's  day,  and  likewise  a  pain  of  £1  on  the  Headborough  if  he 
doth  not  take  due  notice  and  punish  all  them  that  offend  or  break  the 
Sabbath." 

The  last  entry  is  dated  October  29th,  1849,  when  J.  S.  Gaunt, 
Esq.  was  elected  to  the  office  of  "  bailiff  of  the  borough." 


Cnfttm  ImMt 


fu^-^liSERE  I  found  a  small  church  of  the  Perpendicular 
5|  ff|  m  style,  consisting  only  of  chancel  and  nave,  with  wooden 
33S53R  porch  and  cot  for  two  bells  on  the  western  gable. 
The  walls  of  the  church  are  covered  with  a  thick  green  mould, 
from  excessive  damp,  and  many  monumental  records  are  in 
danger  of  being  obliterated  thereby.  No  feature  of  archi- 
tectural peculiarity  or  beauty  arrests  the  attention  of  the 
visitor ;  he  may,  however,  linger  with  half  an  hour's  interest 
near  the  tombs  and  memorials  of  the  dead.  In  the  chancel  is 
a  beautiful  incised  alabaster  slab  on  an  altar  tomb,  with  figures 
of  a  man  in  armour,  with  a  wife  on  each  side,  and  a  son  and 
daughter  beneath.  Canopies  and  coats  of  arms  surmount  the 
principal  figures,  and  the  whole  is  so  interesting  a  specimen  of 
art  that  I  trust  it  will  be  more  carefully  guarded  from  dilapi- 
dation and  from  the  knife  of  the  thoughtless  schoolboy,  prone 
to  carve  his  initials  on  every  object  which  presents  itself.  Draw- 
ings should  likewise  be  taken.  The  tomb  contains  the  ashes  of 
William  Leysestur,  lord  of  the  manor,  who  died  in  1508,  and 
those  of  his  family.  Traces  of  the  Jolliffe,  Babington,  Skinner, 
Biddulph,  Dingley,  Lyttelton,  and  other  families,  are  found 
here  ;  to  one  of  the  Jollifies  there  was  a  long  inscription,  setting 
forth  that  it  was  "difficult  to  determine  whether  the  public 
spirit  of  the  patriot  or  the  social  virtues  of  the  man  rendered 
him  most  valuable,"  and  that  "  he  possessed  an  uncommon 
knowledge  of  the  world,  but  was  free  from  its  corruptions!" 
How  does  not  such  an   impious  assertion  contrast  with   the 
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humility  of  the  penitential  "  Miserere  mei,  Deus,"  which  was 
placed  over  the  kneeling  figure  of  a  Leycester  in  the  window  ! 
In  the  churchyard  are  the  following  inscriptions  : 

"  Here  lieth  the  body  of  John  Galey,  senior,  in  expectation  of  the  last 
day.  What  sort  of  man  he  was  that  day  will  discover.  He  was  clerk  of 
this  parish  55  years.    He  died  in  1756,  aged  75." 

On  Joseph  Galey— 

"  Pope  bold  asserts  (some  think  the  maxim  odd) 
An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God. 
If  this  assertion  is  from  error  clear, 
One  of  the  noblest  works  of  God  lies  here." 


On  another,  date  1774- 


"  This  letter'd  stone  points  out  that  spot  of  earth 
Which  covers  the  remains  of  real  worth. 
Through  life's  short  span  a  honest  heart  she  wore, 
Was  much  beloved — 't  is  needless  to  say  more." 

On  a  fourth,  date  1 7 1 6 — 

"Stay,  reader !   stand  and  spend  a  teer 
Upon  the  dust  that  slumbers  here ; 
And  when  thee  read'st  the  state  of  me, 
Think  one  the  glass  that  runs  for  thee ; 
For  that  doth  run  both  night  and  day  : 
Prepare  to  die  !  make  no  delay !" 

Near  the  church  is  Cofton  Hall,  the  ancient  manor-house,  which, 
by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Penn,  its  present  occupant,  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  visiting.  There  is  a  tradition  that  King  Charles 
once  lay  at  this  house,  during  the  civil  wars  ;  and  that  when 
the  King  was  in  prison  he  gave  a  key  to  Mr.  Thomas  Jolliffe, 
of  Cofton,  that  he  might  visit  him  when  he  pleased.  In  Dr. 
Nash's  time  there  was  a  picture  in  this  house,  representing  Mr. 
Jolliffe,  with  a  melancholy  countenance  and  a  key  in  his  hand, 
his  pistols  and  sword  hanging  on  a  pillar  before  him,  as  if  he 

were  saying — "  Hie  arma  cestumque  repono ."     He   was 

faithful  to  his  sovereign  to  the  last,  and  attended  his  execution. 

Cofton  is  a  chapelry  to  Northfield ;  incumbent,  Rev.  H. 
Clarke  ;  curate,  Rev.  F.  H.  Hotham  ;  clerk,  Thomas  Harris. 
There  are  80  children  in  the  Sunday  schools,  but  many  of 
them  belong  to  adjoining  parishes. 
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How  peaceful  comes  the  Sabbatli !     Doubly  blest 

In  giving  hope  to  faith,  to  labour  rest. 

Most  peaceful  here  :  no  city's  noise  obtains, 

And  God  seems  reverenced  most  where  silence  reigns. 

At  ease  round  cottage  doors,  and  sprucely  clad, 

Toil's  humbler  sons  appear  sedate,  yet  glad  : 

Waiting  that  hour,  to  man  so  kindly  given, 

To  wean  from  earthward  cares  his  thoughts  to  heaven ; 

And,  by  the  bell-knoll  summon'd,  mingle  where 

The  great,  as  lowly,  breath  their  praise  and  prayer  ; 

Ask  grace  and  mercy  at  their  Saviour's  hands, 

And  seem,  at  least,  to  live  one  day  as  He  commands. 

I  stepped  out  of  the  train  at 
l{  %P  M  tne  Bromsgrove  station,  and,  with  carpet  bag  under 
^1813^  my  arm,  set  out  to  walk  the  remainder  of  my  journey 
to  the  above  village.  Belbroughton  lies  high  and  dry  on  the 
road  from  the  former  town  to  Stourbridge,  and  the  circum- 
jacent country  affords  scenery  almost  unequalled  in  the  county 
for  extent  and  beauty.  As  I  passed  along,  enchanted  with 
the  mildness  of  the  evening,  and  the  rural  quietude  and 
beauty  around  me,  I  could  not  but  contrast  the  aspect  of  the 
country  and  the  condition  of  its  inhabitants  with  those  "  good 
old  times,"  as  they  are  indiscriminately  called  by  certain 
dreamy  people,  when  a  ferocious  feudality  held  unbounded 
sway,  and  the  rigour  of  the  forest  laws  extended  over  this 
district.  Here  was  formerly  a  wood  five  miles  in  extent, 
and  in  Norman  times  the  manor  of  Forfield,  or  Fairfield, 
formed  a  part  of  the  great  forest  of  Feckenham,  at  which 
place  the  lords  and.  justices  of  the  king's  forests  on  this 
side  the  Trent  kept  their  courts  to  determine  causes  concern- 
ing the  breach  of  the  forest  laws.  Here,  of  course,  was  also 
a  prison,  with  gallows  hard  by.  Fairfield  was  disafforested 
by  Henry  II.  Here,  thought  I,  had  I  lived  some  seven 
centuries  ago,  the  bare  fact  of  being    found   rambling   over 
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the  king's  demesne  would  soon  have  made  me  a  lodger  in  a 
neighbouring  prison,  and  had  I  then  no  other  excuse  than 
the  shabby  one  of  being  an  itinerant  church-goer,  nothing 
could  have  saved  me  from  the  gratuitous  enjoyment  of  a 
dangle  on  one  of  those  instruments  which  were  as  closely 
allied  to  gaols  in  those  days  as  caper  sauce  is  to  mutton  in 
the  present.  And  if  these  extensive  woods  produced  abun- 
dance of  prime  bacon,  and  boars  and  their  offspring  here 
enjoyed  an  enviable  franchise,  the  chances  were  ten  to  one 
that  none  of  King  Harry's  foresters  or  verderers  possessed 
a  better  sample  of  home-cured,  or  were  more  liberal  in 
disposing  of  the  same,  than  the  worthy  friend  to  whose  hos- 
pitable farm-house  I  was  wending. 

On  the  following  morning  we  took  an  early  breakfast, 
having  a  distance  of  three  miles  to  walk  to  the  church.  I 
know  of  no  parish  in  which  exists,  a  greater  necessity  for  a 
chapel  of  ease  than  that  of  Belbroughton,  a  large  number  of 
the  parishioners  residing  at  a  great  distance  from  the  church. 
There  is  an  area  of  5,000  acres  in  the  parish,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  about  1,800,  and  the  annual  value  of  the  living  is 
nearly  £1,300.  The  consequence  of  the  church  not  keeping 
pace  with  the  requirements  of  the  people  is  obvious  from 
the  fact  that  there  is  now  a  large  number  of  Dissenting 
chapels  within  a  circuit  of  three  miles  of  this  place.  If 
the  spiritual  instructors  of  the  people  will  not  give  them 
accommodation  for  their  religious  services  they  will  accommo- 
date themselves  to  the  first  religion  that  offers ;  for  there  are 
thousands  who  have  joined  the  Dissenting  ranks  not  at  first 
from  conviction  but  from  necessity.  Since  writing  the  above 
I  find  that  a  chapel  at  Fairfield  is  in  contemplation.  Lord 
Ward  has  generously  given  the  site,  .and  it  is  expected 
the  chapel  will  be  commenced  in  the  present  spring  (1851). 

The  church  of  Belbroughton  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
somewhat  elevated  ground,  with  rectory,  curate's  house, 
school,  and  a  few  private  residences,  lying  snugly  around 
under   its    protection.      The    churchyard    is   peculiar   for   its 
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handsome  trees,  and  more  particularly  a  noble  chestnut  at 
the  north-east  corner.  It  must  have  been  some  such  lovely 
spot  which  existed  in  the  imagination  of  Bryant,  the  Ameri- 
can poet,  when  he  wrote  the  following  description  : 

"  There  the  yew, 
Green  even  amid  the  snows  of  winter,  told 
Of  immortality,  and  gracefully 
The  willow,  a  perpetual  mourner,  drooped  ; 
And  then  the  gadding  woodbine  crept  about, 
And  then  the  ancient  ivy :   from  the  spot 
Where  the  sweet  maiden,  in  her  blossoming  years, 
Cut  off,  was  laid  with  streaming  eyes,  and  hands 
That  trembled  as  they  placed  her  there,  the  rose 
Sprung  modest  on  bowed  stalk,  and  better  spoke 
Her  graces  than  the  proudest  monuments  ; 
And  children  set  about  their  playmates'  graves 
The  pansy.     On  the  infant's  little  bed, 
Wet  at  its  planting  with  maternal  tears 
( Emblem  of  early  sweetness — early  death) 
Nestled  the  lowly  primrose. — Childless  dames, 
And  maids  that  would  not  raise  the  reddened  eye — 
Orphans  from  whose  young  lids  the  light  of  joy 
Fled  early — silent  lovers,  who  had  given 
All  that  they  lived  for  to  the  arms  of  earth — 
Came  early  o'er  the  recent  graves  to  strew 
Their  offerings — rue  and  rosemary,  and  flowers." 

The  church  consists  of  a  chancel  (at  the  north  side  of  which 
is  a  vestry),  a  nave,  south  aisle,  and  at  the  western  end  a 
battlemented  tower,  supporting  a  handsome  spire.  The  princi- 
pal portion  of  the  church  was  erected  during  the  best  period  of 
the  Pointed  style,  but  fragments  of  a  much  older  fabric  are 
here  and  there  visible  in  semicircular  doorways,  &c,  built  into 
more  modern  walls.  The  south  aisle  appears  to  have  been 
originally  a  "  lean-to  ; "  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  is  clearly 
of  a  more  recent  date,  and  by  it  a  heavier  weight  has  been 
placed  on  the  original  part  than  it  was  designed  or  is  calculated 
to  bear.  In  the  south  wall  was  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
church,  until  in  1 826  some  sapient  architect  from  a  neighbour- 
ing town  closed  this  entrance,  removed  the  old  porch  with  its 
stoup,  took  away  one  of  the  pillars  which  supported  the 
arches  dividing  the  nave  from  the  aisle,  and  left  the  building 

Q.2 
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in  a  most  unsightly  condition,  added  to  the  manifest  danger 
and  insecurity  arising  from  the  removal  of  the  pillar.  There 
was  formerly  a  Decorated  window  at  the  west  end,  in  the 
tower,  similar  to  the  east  end;  but  when  the  south  door  was 
blocked  up,  and  the  western  tower  door  was  enlarged  so  as 
to  become  the  principal  entrance,  this  alteration  involved  the 
demolition  of  all  the  tracery  of  the  west  window.  The  principal 
entrance  is  now  by  the  western  door,  under  a  four-centred 
arch,  which,  with  the  window  above  it,  is  entirely  shut  out 
by  a  huge  gallery  and  something  like  large  cupboard  enclo- 
sures underneath,  all  made  of  unpainted  deal.  This  unsightly 
excrescence  rendered  necessary  the  opening  of  some  clerestory 
lights  in  the  side  of  the  roof;  and  the  same  genius  (for  I 
presume  the  whole  of  these  repairs  and  beautifications  were 
effected  in  the  year  1 826,  when  the  church  was  "  newly 
pewed  at  considerable  expense")  accordingly  pierced  the  roof 
with  some  broad  flat  openings,  like  the  half  of  a  waggon  wheel, 
and  took  away  the  mullions  and  tracery  from  some  of  the 
other  windows,  in  order  to  admit  more  light  !  The  rector 
has  already  gone  to  a  great  expense  in  restoring  the  chancel, 
inserting  a  beautiful  Decorated  window  at  the  east  end  (Mr. 
Derick  being  the  architect),  with  a  fine  open  roof  above  and 
open  seats  below,  restoring  the  sedilia  and  pulpit,  throwing 
open  the  chancel  to  the  view  of  the  congregation,  &c,  and  it 
is  hoped  he  will  gradually  extend  his  good  taste  for  improve- 
ment to  the  nave,  as  also  the  exterior  of  the  church,  for 
therein  he  will  best  find  the  sanctification  of  those  ample  funds 
which  are  derived  to  him  from  the  ministration  to  the  altar. 
The  reverend  gentleman  succeeded  in  rescuing  the  old  font 
(coeval  with  the  date  of  the  church),  which,  I  suppose,  had 
also  disappeared  in  the  fatal  year  1 826,  and  had  been  placed 
in  a  garden  to  hold  flowers  ;  this  has  been  restored,  and 
proves  a  handsome  addition  to  the  furniture  of  the  church, 
being  an  octagonal  basin  for  total  immersion,  having  a  qua- 
trefoil  and  boss  on  each  face.  The  open  woodwork  of  the 
roof  of  this  church  is  of  different  periods,  and  is  interesting 
as  bearing  the  dates  of  each,  as  follows : 
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"LAVS  DEO.    This  roof  was  new  bvilt  at  the  charge  of  Richard 
Tristram,  rector,  1660." 

W.T. :    1654:   G.AV. 
M.S.:   1677:   LB." 

Among  the  scarcer  relics  of  former  times  to  be  seen  in 
this  church  are  the  spiral  stone  stairs  leading  to  the  rood- 
loft,  a  hagioscope  cut  in  a  slanting  direction,  so  that  a  person 
standing  on  those  steps  might  have  witnessed  through  it  the 
elevation  of  the  host,  and  there  is  a  small  square  hole  cut 
in  the  wall  beneath.  The  mortuary  door  on  the  north  side 
of  the  nave  is  stopped  up.  In  the  chancel  is  a  wooden 
credence  table,  so  ancient  that  the  wooden  trestles  by 
which  it  was  supported  gave  way,  through  decay,  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago,  and  were  renewed.  It  consists  of  a  slab, 
with  moulding  and  back.  The  tower  contains  a  very  musical 
peal  of  six  bells,  in  the  key  of  F  sharp,  of  the  qualities  of 
which  the  company  of  ringers  politely  gave  me  a  chance 
of  judging  by  striking  up  a  lively  peal.  This  is  a  species  of 
pride  which  exists  among  all  ringers,  and  is  indeed  a  most 
pardonable  feeling,  for  who  is  there  amongst  us  that  does 
not  feel  an  interest  in  bells?  They  are  associated  with  our 
individual  history,  and  by  their  agency  the  world  is  apprised 
of  the  chief  events  of  our  lives  as  they  occur,  whether,  in 
merry  glee,  they  tell  of  bi-idal  happiness,  or,  become  ministers 
of  grief,  they  mourn 

"  For  the  beings  frail  as  fair, 
Whose  lives,  like  golden  clouds,  have  melted  into  air." 

It  is  also  for  these  "tuneful  records"  to  "note  the  loss  of 
time"  and  to  mark  the  footfalls  of  the  dying  year  — 

"  Coming  at  midnight's  silent  hour,  when  all  is  dim  and  drear, 
'T  is  yours  to  breathe  the  last  farewell  of  the  sad  expiring  year  ; 
And  while  we  bid  its  hopes  and  fears,  its  fleeting  hours  adieu, 
'T  is  yours  to  hail  with  cheerful  voice  the  birthday  of  the  new." 

The  old  spire  of  Belbroughton  church  seems  to  partake  of 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  belfry,  for  no  sooner  is  a  merry  peal 
struck  up  than  it  shakes  its  sides  and  dances  as  with  infinite 
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glee,  while  the  capping  stone  leaps  in  its  perch  and  nods 
sarcastically  at  the  gloomy  graves  below.  The  vibration  of 
the  spire  reminded  me  of  the  boys  at  Bristol,  who  were 
accustomed  to  resort  to  a  certain  tower  hi  that  city  for  the 
purpose  of  cracking  their  nuts  in  the  crevices  of  the  walls 
as  they  opened  and  closed  in  the  course  of  a  peal. 

The  table  of  charities  hung  up  in  the  church  contains  the 
following  :  Benj.  Brecknall,  formerly  of  the  Haymarket  (who 
went  from  Belbroughton  when  a  youth,  and  gained  a  fortune  as 
a  wax  chandler  in  London),  in  1831  left  £1,000  in  the  funds,  the 
interest  to  purchase  bread,  blankets,  cloth,  clothing,  and  other 
necessaries,  for  those  poor  persons  who  do  not  receive  parochial 
relief. — John  Cole,  £5.  4s.  yearly  from  lands,  for  twelve  penny 
loaves  of  moncorn  bread  (a  mixture  of  wheat  and  rye)  on  every 
Sabbath. — Dame  Mary  Yate,  widow,  of  Harvington,  1691,  50s. 
yearly,  also  for  moncorn  loaves. — Joseph  Smith,  £5  to  be 
annually  laid  out  in  clothing,  to  be  made  up  for  widows  and 
fatherless  children. — Benj.  Baugh,  1750,  £5  in  loaves  on  St. 
Thomas's  Day. — Joshua  Waldron,  rent  of  house  and  land  which 
John  Dennet  then  lived  in,  to  the  poor  of  Belbroughton,  Clent, 
and  Kidderminster.  As  nobody  now  knows  who  the  aforesaid 
John  Bennet  was,  nor  the  place  where,  when  in  the  flesh,  he 
pitched  his  tent,  a  certain  sum  as  an  equivalent  has  till  lately 
been  paid  to  the  poor  out  of  the  rates,  till  the  relentless  auditor 
for  ever  put  an  extinguisher  on  this  extra-legal  benevolence,  by 
disallowing  the  item  until  the  churchwardens  can  discover  the 
locus  in  quo  of  the  property.  There  are  several  other  charities 
here  also  lost  sight  of,  including  the  names  of  Smith,  Bennet, 
Wilkes,  &c. 

There  are  no  very  ancient  monumental  remains  in  this 
church.  In  the  chancel  lie  the  Perrott  family,  who  resided  at 
Bell  Hall  in  the  seventeenth  century  ;  as  also  the  Noels,  who 
inherited  the  estate  by  marriage,  and  a  descendant  of  whom 
(C.  Noel,  Esq.)  now  holds  it.  Here  are  also  the  Tristrams,  who 
purchased  lands  in  this  parish  from  the  Barnabys,  of  Hereford- 
shire, and  E.  Broughton,  Esq.,  but  the  last  male  of  the  Tristram 
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family  died  in  1824.  The  first  Tristram,  who  settled  here,  and 
who  purchased  the  patronage  of  the  rectory  from  the  Talbots, 
of  Grafton,  was  a  Salopian  gentleman,  who  married  the  daughter 
of  R.  Vernon,  Esq.,  the  first  of  that  name  at  Hanbury.  Several 
of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Wyldes  are  also  interred  here.  The 
late  curate  was  the  Rev.  John  Wylde,  whose  grandfather  was 
minister  of  Belbroughton,  and  his  father  the  rector  of  Aldridge, 
in  Staffordshire.  The  Rev.  H.  A.  Woodgate,  the  rector,  belongs 
to  an  old  Kentish  family.  Here  are  also  the  names  of  Tennant, 
Higgs,  Dax,  Kent,  Lafount,  Clark,  Blakiston,  &c.  Dr.  Blakiston 
was  nearly  forty  years  rector  of  the  parish.  Rev.  Dr.  Clark, 
the  rector,  died  in  1798,  and  the  following  beautiful  lines  are 
inscribed  to  his  memory  : 

"  When  sorrow  weeps  o'er  virtue's  sacred  dust, 
Our  tears  become  us,  and  our  grief  is  just : 
Such  were  the  tears  she  shed  who  grateful  pays 
This  last  sad  tribute  of  her  love  and  praise ; 
Who  mourns  the  husband  and  the  friend  combined 
Where  gentle  pity  met  a  manly  mind — 
Mourns,  but  not  murmurs  :  sighs,  but  not  despairs  ; 
Feels  as  a  wife,  but  as  a  Christian  bears." 

The  following  lines  are  to  the  memory  of  Mary,  wife  of  John 

Higgs  (ob.  1659) : 

"  Reader,  stand  still !  and  heare  let  fall  a  teare 
From  mournful  eyes,  let  not  a  smile  appeare 
At  all— but  weep  her  death  who,  in  her  life, 
Was  a  most  loving  and  religious  wife. 
Aye-blessed  saint !      Sure  thou  alone  didst  dye 
To  bear  thine  unborn  infant  companie  ; 
And  now  ore  death  triumphantly  dost  sing — 
Grave !  where  's  thy  victory  ?     Death  !  where  's  thy  sting  ? " 

The  churchyard  contains  the  remains  of  a  cross,  the  shaft  of 
which  has  a  sculptured  capital,  with  what  appears  to  be  the 
emblems  of  the  evangelists  on  its  four  faces.  Among  the  old 
families  who  lie  here  are  the  names  of  Hartle,  Perkes,  Crane, 
Hooper,  Bury,  Lavender,  Waldron,  Penn,  and  Capt.  Edward 
Handheld,  who  died  1839.  Richard  Phillpotts,  of  the  Bell  Inn, 
(1766),  is  commemorated  in  the  following  bacchanalian  lines  : 
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"  To  tell  a  merry  or  a  wonderous  tale, 
Over  a  cheerful  glass  of  nappy  ale, 
In  harmless  mirth,  was  his  supreme  delight — 
To  please  his  guests  or  friends  by  day  or  night. 
But  no  fine  tale,  how  well  soever  told, 
Could  make  the  tyrant  Death  his  stroke  withhold. 
That  fatal  stroke  has  laid  him  here  in  dust, 
To  rise  again  once  more  with  joy  we  trust." 

Here  is  another  verse  which  many  of  my  married  readers  will 
probably  deem  incomprehensible  : 

"  Death  a  short  space  did  man  and  wife  divide, 
To  live  without  her  he  a  little  tri'd — 
Found  it  too  hard  a  task' — and  then  he  di'd. 
In  all  relations  they  behav'd  so  well, 
You  '11  scarcely  match  them  with  a  parallel." 

The  church  was  crowded  with  an  attentive  congregation  on  the 
morning  of  my  visit,  and  the  services  were  intoned  and  chanted 
in  an  excellent  and  most  impressive  manner  by  the  rector,  aided 
by  some  young  men  and  school  children  stationed  in  the  chancel, 
who  had  been  so  well  trained  that  not  one  voice  predominated 
egotistically,  but  all  went  together  smoothly,  chastely,  and  most 
appropriately.  This  choral  service,  I  understood,  was  in  conse- 
quence of  its  being  Whit  Sunday,  the  festivals  being  generally 
marked  here  by  that  distinction.  I  cannot  see  what  objection 
can  be  entertained  to  the  retention  of  those  delightful  musical 
services  which  the  church  adopted  at  so  early  a  period,  though 
I  know  there  are  persons  silly  enough  to  believe  it  is  a  shred  of 
Popery,  and  that  all  good  music  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  as  their  exclusive  property.  In  the  words 
of  a  quaint  old  scribbler,  I  would  say — 

' '  Since  singing  is  so  good  a  thing, 
I  wish  all  men  would  learn  to  sing." 

"It  doth  strengthen  all  parts  of  the  breast,  and  doth  open  the 
pipes."  I  may  add  that  vocal  harmony  is  at  all  times  appro- 
priate when  the  church  lifts  up  her  voice,  whether  in  praise  or 
supplication  ;  and  I  wish  that  all  clergymen  had  the  will  and 
power  to  introduce  into  their  churches  the  cathedral  service  in 
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a  manner  so  pleasing  as  has  been  done  at  Belbroughton.  The 
sermon  preached  on  this  occasion  (which  was  an  explanation  of 
the  festival  of  Whitsuntide)  exhibited  much  research  and  an 
acquaintance  with  Whateley's  excellent  work  on  the  Common 
Prayer.  The  preacher  showed  that  the  feast  of  Whitsuntide 
was  observed  by  the  early  Christians  with  the  same  respect  to 
Easter  as  the  Jewish  Pentecost  was  to  their  Passover,  viz.  (as 
the  word  imports),  just  fifty  days  afterwards  ;  and  that  the 
Jewish  festivals  were  but  types,  of  which  the  corresponding 
Christian  ones  were  the  realisation.  The  name  Whit  Sunday, 
it  is  said,  is  derived  from  the  white  garments  which  they  that 
were  baptised  at  that  time  then  put  on.  Mr.  L'Estrange  traces 
it  to  huict  (eight)  Huict  Sunday — the  eighth  from  Easter  ;  but 
the  famous  Gerard  Langbain  found  another  account  in  a 
Bodleian  MS.  It  states  that  it  was  the  custom  among  our 
ancestors  on  this  day  to  give  all  the  milk  of  their  ewes  and  kine 
to  the  poor  for  the  love  of  God,  in  order  to  qualify  themselves 
to  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  which  milk  being  then 
(as  it  is  still  in  some  counties)  called  white  meat,  &c,  therefore 
this  day  from  that  custom  took  the  name  of  Whit  Sunday.  It 
was  formerly  customary  to  give,  in  the  churches,  a  visible 
representation  of  the  event  which  Whitsuntide  is  intended  to 
commemorate.  At  a  church  in  Paris  a  white  dove  flew  down 
from  the  ceiling,  while  other  birds  fluttered  about  some  pieces 
of  burning  tow,  intended  to  represent  the  fiery  tongues.  Some 
lines  illustrative  of  this  custom,  by  an  old  writer,  named  Barnaby 
Googe,  are  cited  by  Hone  : 

"  On  Whit  Sunday  white  pigeons  tame 

In  strings  from  heaven  fly, 
And  one  that  framed  is  of  wood 

Still  hangeth  in  the  sky  ; 
Thou  seest  how  they  with  idols  play, 

And  teach  the  people  too, 
None  otherwise  than  little  girls 

With  puppets  use  to  do." 

The  patronage  of  this  living  is  vested  in  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford  ;  the  tithes  have  been  commuted  at  £1,250  ;  rector, 
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Rev.  H.  A.  Woodgate,  1837  ;  curate,  Rev.  Robert  Arrowsmith  ; 
church  wardens,  Mr.  H.  W.  Baker,  Fairfield,  and  Mr.  Bradley ; 
the  late  parish  clerk  was  D.  Osborne,  but  there  is  now  no  clerk, 
the  responses  being  made  by  the  choir  and  congregation.  From 
Mr.  Tristram's  letter  to  Bishop  Lyttelton  it  appears  that  these 
Osbornes  had  inhabited  here  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  and 
were  then  tailors.  The  late  clerk  had  several  brothers  who 
were  tailors,  which  trade  it  seems  has  been  followed  by  his 
ancestors  from  generation  to  generation.  They  were  lineally 
descended  from  William  Fitz  Osborne,  who  about  seven  centu- 
ries ago  unjustly  deprived  Ralf  Fitz  Herbert  of  his  right  to  the 
manor  of  Bellem  in  this  parish. 

The  school  (which  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the  girls' 
school  by  subscription)  is  situated  near  the  church.  There  are 
in  the  Sunday  schools:  boys,  119;  girls,  111.  In  the  day 
school :  boys,  72  ;  girls,  70.  Mr.  Brown  is  the  schoolmaster, 
and  Miss  Brett  the  mistress.  I  should  add  that  the  national 
school  children  have  free  access  to  the  parochial  library  estab- 
lished in  this  parish.  There  is  a  clothing  club  and  also  a  coal 
fund  here  for  the  poor ;  and  I  am  happy  to  hear  that  two  fields 
are  appropriated  to  the  allotment  system  by  C.  Noel,  Esq. 

On  our  way  from  church  we  passed  Bell,  or  Belne  Hall,  now 
the  seat  of  C.  Noel,  Esq. ;  it  has  been  recently  rebuilt  by  him, 
and  close  by  are  the  remains  of  what  appeared  from  the  road  to 
be  a  little  Norman  chapel  not  much  mutilated.  I  can  produce  no 
documents  or  information  showing  when  this  chapel  first  became 
disused  ;  its  restoration,  however,  would  be  an  honour  to  the 
house  of  Noel,  and  a  great  accommodation  to  the  neighbour- 
hood. Near  here  was  anciently  a  fortified  mansion,  or  manor 
house,  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Harris  as  a  farm  house,  called 
"  Fairfield  Court,"  the  moat  of  which  is  still  perfect,  and 
encloses  an  acre  of  ground  ;  tradition  says  that  a  chapel  was 
also  attached  to  this  house.  Morehall  Belne,  another  ancient 
seat  in  this  parish,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Tristrams,  now 
belongs  to  Miss  Durant,  of  Clent.  For  that  manor,  suit  and 
service  were  formerly  done  to  the   Crown  under  a  tree  at 
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Churchhill,  but  the  court  leet  is  now  held  at  Belbroughton.  In 
the  year  1833,  in  making  a  drain  upon  Mr.  Green's  Fern  or 
Fen  Farm,  a  Roman  jar,  containing  more  than  one  hundred 
coins  of  the  early  emperors,  was  found  ;  some  of  them  hear  the 
impress  of  Adrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus, 
the  Gordians,  and  Philip. 

This  parish  is  as  peculiar  for  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the 
name  of  "Bell"  as  Hanley  Castle  is  for  that  of  "End."  Here 
is  Bell  Hall,  or  Bryan's  Bell,  Moorhall  Bell,  Bell  End,  the 
Bell  Inn  (supposed  to  have  been  visited  by  King  Charles  in  his 
disastrous  flight  from  Worcester  to  Boscobel),  &c. ;  in  fact,  the 
term  "  Bell"  rings  in  your  ears  at  every  part  of  the  parish  ;  and 
it  is  well  known  for  many  a  mile  round  that  "  the  Belles  of  Bel- 
broughton "  is  a  standing  and  favourite  toast  at  all  festive 
gatherings  where  gallantry  and  sound  judgment  actuate  the 
young  men  of  the  party.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  buried 
in  obscurity,  though  there  are  not  wanting  those  who  refer  it  to 
the  heathen  times,  and  the  Babylonish  worship  of  the  sun.  The 
manufacture  of  scythes,  hay-knives,  &c,  has  been  carried  on  in 
this  parish  for  nearly  two  centuries,  a  stream  being  available 
for  turning  mills  for  that  purpose.  The  parish,  too,  has  from 
time  immemorial  been  famed  for  shoe-makers,  masons,  and 
excellent  bricks.  The  soil  is  very  variable,  from  the  strongest 
clay  to  the  lightest  sand. 

The  following  document  has  been  sent  to  me  for  publication 
with  reference  to  the  ancient  fairs  of  this  parish.  It  is  dated 
1743: 

' '  Notice  is  hereby  given, 

THAT,  from  the  Encouragement  of  several  considerable  Dealers  and 
Chapmen,  a  Meeting  will  be  held.  Toll-free,  at  Bcll-Broughton,  in  the 
County  of  Worcester,  lying  very  convenient  to  the  Market  Towns 
of  Bromsgrove,  Stourbridge,  and  Kidderminster,  and  in  the  direct  Road 
from  Beivdley  to  Birmingham,  on  the  Eleventh  Day  of  October  next,  being 
the  Monday  before  the  Feast  of  St.  Luke,  and  will  be  Annually  continued 
for  buying  and  selling  of  Horses,  Sheep,  and  all  sorts  of  Cattle,  Cheese, 
Butter,  Hops,  and  all  other  Merchandize  :  And  likewise  a  Mapp  will  be 
held  at  the  same  Time,  for  the  Hiring  of  Servants;  where  all  Gentlemen 
Dealers,  and   Chapmen,   may  depend    upon    good  Entertainment,   and 
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Encouragement.      The  Mapp  will  be  held  at,  or  near,  the  Talbot,  in 
Bell-Broughton ,  aforesaid. 

"  N.  B.    It  is  expected  Two  Thousand   Welch  Sheep  will  be  offered 
there  the  same  Day  for  Sale." 


%innx. 


"  The  stately  homes  of  England, 
How  beautiful  they  stand 
Amidst  their  tall  ancestral  trees 
O'er  all  the  pleasant  land." 

^CURING  the  festivities  which  took  place  at  Prestwood 
E  House,  in  December,  1849,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
SKS§f  35  coming  of  age  of  Henry  Wentworth  Foley,  Esq.,  son 
of  J.  H.  H.  Foley,  Esq.,  M.P.,  at  which  festivities  I  was  a 
guest,  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  my  readers  would 
probably  excuse  me  if  I  seized  the  opportunity  of  pursuing 
my  favourite  hobby,  by  giving  them  a  description  of  the 
church  of  Kinver  and  the  other  objects  of  interest  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, though  not  belonging  to  the  county  of  Worcester. 
Accordingly,  accompanied  by  a  worthy  and  hospitable  gentle- 
man, who  kindly  acted  as  cicerone,  I  devoted  a  day  to  a  peram- 
bulation of  the  district;  and  first  in  order  let  me  transcribe 
my  "  notes  "  on  the  church.  We  obtained  easy  admission  into 
this  edifice  in  consequence  of  the  parish  ringers  being  engaged 
in  ringing  a  muffled  peal  on  account  of  the  lamented  Queen 
Dowager's  funeral.  An  elderly  man,  who  combined  the  func- 
tions of  beadle  and  sexton,  gave  us  admission,  and  took  the  first 
opportunity  in  conversation  of  convincing  us  that  he  held  no 
sinecure.  "  Gentlemen,"  says  he,  "  I  looks  after  the  church,  I 
keeps  the  walks  clean,  I  lights  all  the  fires,  and  keeps  all  the 
parishioners  warm,  for  £3  a-year — an't  it  a  shame  ?  We  replied 
in  the  affirmative,  and  my  friend  gave  the  over-worked  ill-used 
official  a  fee  which  almost  brought  the  tears  into  his  eyes,  "  for 
sure,"  says  he,  "I  haven't  seen  such  another  gentleman  for 
many  a  day." 
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The  church  consists  of  a  chancel,  with  north  and  south 
chapels,  nave  with  south  aisle,  and  western  tower.  There  are 
galleries  on  the  south  side  and  western  end,  and  an  inscription 
on  a  hoard  informed  us  that  in  the  year  1834  the  hody  of  the 
church  was  repewed,  and  the  western  gallery  erected,  by 
voluntary  subscription.  519  additional  sittings  were  thus  pro- 
vided, and  in  consequence  of  a  society's  grant,  256  were  declared 
to  be  free.  The  original  porch  and  doorway  on  the  southern 
side  have  been  converted  into  a  vestry,  but  a  restoration  to  its 
original  purpose  is  most  desirable.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
nave  is  a  small  fragment  (including  a  window  having  an  exterior 
arch,  with  the  usual  roll  moulding)  belonging  to  the  original 
Norman  structure,  of  an  early  date  ;  the  remainder  of  the 
building  being  in  the  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  styles.  The 
east  window  is  lofty  and  handsome,  containing  five  lights,  and 
neat  Perpendicular  tracery,  full  of  ancient  stained  glass.  A 
pillar,  supporting  the  south  gallery  in  the  nave,  bears  the  date 
of  1671  and  the  names  of  the  churchwardens,  Thomas  Pixell 
and  William  Bannister,  very  rudely  carved.  The  pulpit  is  of 
carved  oak,  date  1623,  with  the  motto  "  Dilexit  Templum  et 
erexit  suggestum,  Ricardus  Blockly."  In  the  chancel  is  a 
tablet  on  which  are  inscribed  the  following  beautiful  lines  : 

"To  the  memory  of  Eliza,  wife  of  William  Crawsliay,  Esq.,  jun.,  of 
Cyfarthfa  Iron  Works,  Glamorganshire,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Francis 
Homfray,  Esq.,  of  the  Hide,  Staffordshire.  She  died  in  childbed,  Novem- 
ber 15th,  1843,  aged  28  years. 

In  this  sequester'd  fane,  this  humble  stone, 
Guiltless  of  art,  adorn'd  by  truth  alone, 
Thy  virtues,  lov'd  Eliza,  best  may  show, 
And  paint  the  sources  of  a  husband's  woe. 
What,  if  no  scenes  of  busier  life  appear 
With  dazzling  radiance  in  thy  brief  career  ; 
Thine  was  the  soul  that  shunn'd  the  general  gaze, 
Thine  the  mild  lustre  of  domestic  praise. 
Five  fleeting  years  in  joys  unsullied  past, 
Four  pledges  of  delight,  too  pure  to  last ; 
Presag'd  how  brightly  in  more  lengthen'd  life, 
Had  shone  the  Friend,  the  Mother,  and  the  Wife. 
Charm'd  by  thy  tongue,  by  thy  example  fir'd, 
No  more  my  youth  life's  giddy  course  desired. 
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Oh  !  how  without  thee  shall  the  path  be  trod, 

That  leads  to  life,  to  virtue,  and  to  God  ? 

Yet  shall  my  soul  His  high  behests  obey, 

Whose  bounty  gave,  whose  justice  takes  away ; 

Nor  e'er  my  grateful  heart  forget,  that  he 

Ow'd  thee  to  Heav'n  who  ow'd  his  Heaven  to  thee." 

In  the  Foley  chapel,  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  lies  the 
effigy  of  a  knight,  cut  in  alabaster,  which  is  described  by  Shaw, 
the  Staffordshire  historian,  as  "one  Hampton,  in  very  old 
armour,  with  spurs  on  his  heels,  a  collar  of  SS.  about  his  neck, 
a  chaplet  about  his  helmet,  upon  that  a  rocheat,  out  of  which 
issueth  a  wolf's  head  coupe  e,  Sable,  under  his  feet  a  wolfe, 
Sable."  Since  the  time  of  Shaw,  however,  the  knight's  feet 
and  arms  have  been  amputated. 

Among  the  benefactions  recorded  in  this  church  is  one  of 
£200  by  Mr.  William  Moseley,  of  Whittington,  in  this  parish, 
citizen  and  merchant  of  Loudon,  entrusted  to  the  company  of 
leather  sellers  in  London,  two-thirds  to  the  "  preaching  minister 
of  Kinfare,"  and  the  other  portion  to  the  head  schoolmaster  of 
the  free  grammar  school,  also  £100  to  the  maintenance  of  some 
poor  scholar  at  the  university.  It  seems  that  in  former  times 
the  parish  of  Kinver  furnished  no  small  proportion  of  "  mer- 
chant venturers,"  who,  being  humble  natives  of  this  parish, 
went  up  to  the  metropolis,  and  rivalled  the  fortunes  of  the  cele- 
brated Dick  Whittington,  after  which  they  thought  of  the 
spiritual  and  educational  requirements  of  their  native  parish, 
and  furnished  of  their  abundance  the  funds  necessary  for  both. 
Among  other  benefactions  are  the  following  :  "  Mr.  Edward 
Jorden,  late  of  Dunsley,  gave  a  house  and  backside  in  Kinfare  for 
the  use  of  the  poor  for  ever,  lately  burnt  by  a  sad  hand  of  Pro- 
vidence."— "  Mr.  Robert  Bird,  born  at  Dunsley,  in  this  parish, 
stationer,  of  London,  gave  £50,  the  interest  to  be  employed 
thus — for  two  years  two  poor  boys  to  be  placed  out  apprentice, 
and  every  third  year  to  be  bestowed  upon  some  poor  maid 
(mind,  the  nominative  is  the  boys)  born  in  the  parish,  to  the 
advancement  of  her  marriage,  and  this  to  be  continued  for 
ever."     Mr.  Brindley,  the  celebrated  constructor  of  canals,  also 
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left  funds  for  the  distribution  of  twenty-one  shilling  loaves  on 
Good  Friday.  Kimberley's  gift  of  £50  was  left  for  the  pur- 
chase of  "  bibles  and  catechisms"  for  poor  families,  and  "  when 
such  are  supplied,  then  to  such  charitable  uses  as  the  feoffees 
shall  think  fit  (1685)."  The  sum  of  50s.  a-year  was  paid  regu- 
larly, and  distributed  in  bibles  among  the  poor,  until  a  few 
years  ago,  when  the  land  on  which  the  payment  is  secured 
passed  into  other  hands.  There  has  been  some  dispute  on  the 
subject,  but  the  party  to  whom  the  property  now  belongs  has 
agreed  to  pay  the  arrears  accruing  since  it  came  into  his  pos- 
session, and  to  pay  the  50s.  a-year  regularly  for  the  future. 
Most  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  place  have  a  bible  or  testa- 
ment, with  the  words  "  Kimberley's  Gift"  printed  or  written  on 
tbe  inside  of  the  cover.  In  addition  to  this  bequest  of  bibles, 
another  provides  the  funds  to  purchase  and  distribute  "  Mr. 
Baxter's  poor  man's  family  book,"  and  "  Mr.  William  Burket's 
poor  man's  help,"  for  such  as  want  or  promise  to  make  a  good 
use  of  them. 

The  most  extraordinary  document  in  this  church  is  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  placed  on  a  board:  "March  the  19,  1741. 
The  expense  of  repairing  this  chancel  was  settled  and  propor- 
tioned by  Mr.  John  Ingram,  of  Bewdley,  as  under :  The 
whole  charge  is  divided  into  twenty  parts,  of  which  Wm. 
Foley,  Esq.,  pays  twelve  and  a  quarter,  Mr.  Caswell  four, 
and  Mr.  Hurtle  three  and  three-quarters,  so  that  hi  every 
pound  laid  out  Wm.  Foley,  Esq.,  pays  12s.  3d.  ;  Mr.  Caswell, 
4s. ;  and  Mr.  Hurtle,  3s.  9d.,  being  the  remainder  thereof." 
This  is  "  the  nicely  calculated  less  or  more  "  which  Wordsworth 
ously  support  the  poet,  by  all  the  rhetoric  of  which  we  are 
has  long  ago  condemned  to  reprehension,  but  let  us  hope  that 
the  age  for  such  unworthy  motives  is  now  gone  by. 

In  the  south  chapel  is  an  altar  tomb,  containing  brasses  of 
Edward  Grey,  his  two  wives,  his  ten  daughters,  and  seven  sons, 
who  lived  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  A  rubbing  of  this 
interesting  monument  ought  to  be  taken. 

In  the  south  aisle  is  a  kind  of  desk,  standing  on  legs,  and  in 
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its  compartments  ai'e  three  old  volumes — "  A  sermone  made  in 
Latine,"  in  the  "  reigne  of  Edward  the  Sixte,  by  John  Jewel, 
bishop  of  Sarisburie  ;"  the  "  Whole  Duty  of  Man,"  date  1 703  ; 
and  "  The  Actes  and  Monumentes  of  Christian  Martyrs,  printed 
at  London  by  John  Daye,  dwelling  over  Aldersgate,  beneath 
Sainct  Martin's,  A.M.  1583." 

The  following  are  the  inscriptions  on  the  six  bells  of  this 
church :  Treble :  In  Christo  solo  spem  meam  repono.  A.R., 
1746. — 2nd:  Cui  Deus  pater  ecclesia  est  mater.  A.R.,  1746. — 
3rd:  In  suo  templo  numen  adoro.  A.R.,  1746. — 4th:  We 
were  all  cast  at  Gloucester  by  Abel  Rudhall,  1746.  Fac  manus 
puras  coelo  attollas. — 5th  :  Joseph  Lye  and  John  Lowe,  church- 
wardens, A.R.,  1746.  Openi  petentibus  subvenit  Deus. — 6th  : 
William  Gosnell  and  Samuel  Brown,  churchwardens.  John 
Rudhall,  Feet.  1790.  Appended  is  a  copy  of  an  old  notice — 
which  I  dare  say  is  not  unique — posted  up  in  the  belfry : 

"  Welcome  all  you  that  come  to  ring, 
But  first  consider  well  this  thing : 
If  that  a  bell  you  chance  to  throw, 
Four-pence  must  pay  before  you  go  ; 
And  if  you  ring  with  spur  or  hat, 
Then  sixpence  you  must  pay  for  that ; 
And  if  you  chance  to  swear  or  curse, 
A  shilling  it  shall  cost  your  purse. 
Our  laws  are  old,  they  are  not  new, 
Therefore  each  man  shall  pay  his  due. 

Isaac  Fryer,  clerk,  1741." 

The  living  has  been  generally  called  a  perpetual  curacy,  but 
it  is  more  properly  a  vicarage.  The  incumbent  receives  a  rent 
charge  in  lieu  of  tithes ;  and  this  charge  was  fixed  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  the 
church  at  Kinver  was  left  without  any  endowment ;  and  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II  the  evil  was  so  severely  felt  that  a  number 
of  persons  subscribed  upwards  of  £600,  and  repurchased  the 
whole  of  the  tithes  for  the  church  ;  but  in  the  agreement  it 
was  stipulated  that  the  vendors  should  either  give  up  the  tithes 
or  pay  £50  a-year  in  lieu  of  them.  The  £50  has  been  regu- 
larly paid.     The  income,  which  varies  from  £180  to  £200,  is 
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made  up  by  rents  of  property  in  London,  left  to  the  minister ; 
by  the  proceeds  of  property  left  to  the  church,  managed  by 
the  Leather  Sellers'  Company ;  and  by  Queen  Anne's  bounty. 
The  payments  from  the  Leather  Sellers'  Company  are  very 
variable.  Incumbent,  Rev.  G.  Wharton,  M.A. ;  curate,  Rev. 
J.  C.  Yarranton,  M.A. ;  clerk,  Edward  Reynolds. 

The  grammar  school  here  was  probably  founded  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VII,  as  there  is  some  allusion  to  a  school  at  Kinver 
in  a  document  of  that  period.  It  existed  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth ;  as  there  is  in  existence  a  lease  of  some  property 
let  by  the  trustees.  The  income  is  now  about  £-200  a-year; 
and  there  is  an  exhibition  worth  about  £60  a-year.  There  is, 
however,  a  debt  on  the  property,  which  is  being  paid  off  at  the 
rate  of  £40  a-year.  The  head  master  is  the  Rev.  George 
Wharton,  M.A. ;  under  master,  Mr.  James  Bennett ;  average 
number  of  boys,  54. — Prestwood  school,  daily  and  Sunday, 
built  and  supported  by  J.  H.  H.  Foley,  Esq. ;  number  of 
children  in  the  daily  school,  60  ;  number  in  Sunday  school,  75. 
— National  infants'  school :  number  of  children  in  daily  school, 
90  ;  number  in  Sunday  school,  210.  The  old  school  beiug 
insufficient  to  accommodate  the  increased  number  of  children, 
two  new  school-rooms,  formerly  a  handsome  building,  are  now 
in  the  course  of  erection  in  the  centre  of  Kinver,  the  funds 
for  which  have  been  raised  by  the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  G. 
Wharton.  Architect,  J.  Smith,  Esq.,  Stourbridge;  builder, 
Mr.  Thompson,  Kidderminster. 

The  registers  of  the  parish  commence  in  the  year  1560,  and 
are  all  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 

J.  H.  H.  Foley,  Esq.,  is  lord  of  the  manor  of  Kinver ;  and 
his  court  is  held  annually  at  the  "  White  Hart,"  Kinver,  when  a 
mayor,  or  high  bailiff,  is  appointed. 

I  come  now  to  speak  of  the  many  interesting  features  with 
which  this  neighbourhood  abounds.  Prestwood  House,  of  course, 
claims  my  first  attention.  It  is  situated  in  a  park  on  the  banks 
of  the  Stour,  above  the  junction  of  the  Smestow  with  the 
former    river,   and   that   of    the    Stourbridge    canal   with    the 
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Trent  and  Severn  navigation.  Near  to  Stourton  Castle,  the 
Stour  and  the  Smestow  unite,  and  it  was  the  union  of  these 
streams,  or  rather  the  chemical  change  produced  by  the  union, 
which  enabled  the  dyers  of  Kinver  to  produce  the  best  scarlet 
cloth,  and  the  Kidderminster  dyers  the  brilliant  colours  we 
notice  in  their  fabrics.  The  cloth  trade  of  Kinver,  as  well 
as  of  Stourbridge,  is  now  at  an  end,  though  many  persons 
still  living  remember  the  stretching  frames  still  standing.  In 
the  parish  of  Kinver  (which  is  an  ancient  and  formerly  an 
important  town),  at  the  Hyde,  was  the  first  mill  for  the  manu- 
facture of  iron.  Two  water  mills  have  been  removed  from 
Prestwood  estate  within  the  last  few  years,  and  by  a  diversion 
of  the  stream  which  formerly  supplied  the  motive  power  for 
them  it  is  now  made  to  fall  in  cascades,  which  being  placed  at 
some  distance  in  front  of  the  house,  and  seen  through  inter- 
stices between  the  trees,  impart  a  pleasing  effect  to  the  varied 
scenery.  Prestwood  House  has  been  tenanted  by  many  noble 
families — Somery,  Dudley,  Lyttelton,  Sebright,  and  Foley.  A 
house  was  erected  here  by  Sir  John  Lyttelton  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  it  has  since  undergone  so  many  renovations  that 
perhaps  no  part  of  it  now  remains,  although  the  original 
character  has  been  preserved.  It  is  difficult  to  characterise 
the  style  correctly,  but  it  may  perhaps  be  classed  with  the 
Byzantine  school.  The  effect,  though  peculiar,  is  picturesque. 
The  chapel,  which,  as  I  have  before  stated,  surmounted  a 
Gothic  gateway  here  in  front  of  the  house,  and  wherein 
divine  service  was  performed,  was  taken  down  in  1821,  when 
the  mansion  was  stuccoed.  A  brief  outline  of  the  Foley  pedi- 
gree may  not  be  considered  irrelevant  in  this  place. 

The  first  of  the  family  of  Foley,  whose  name  I  find  in  the 
records,  was  Edward  Foley,  of  Stourbridge,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. His  son,  Richard  Foley,  is  described  as  having  made  a 
large  fortune  by  being  concerned  in  the  iron  manufactures  of 
that  place,  and  died  in  1657,  aged  80.  This  Mr.  Foley,  who 
in  some  accounts  is  described  as  an  agriculturist,  having  fre- 
quently witnessed  the  immense  labour  and  loss  of  time  caused 
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by  dividing  the  rods  of  iron  necessary  in  the  process  of  making 
nails,  determined  on  finding  out  a  remedy.  The  discovery  of 
the  process  of  "  splitting,"  in  works  called  "  splitting-mills," 
was  first  made  in  Sweden,  and  the  consequences  of  this  advance 
in  art  were  most  disastrous  to  the  manufacturers  of  iron  about 
Stourbridge.  Mr.  Foley  was  shortly  missed  from  his  home,  and 
was  not  again  seen  for  many  years.  He  had  mentally  resolved 
to  ascertain  by  what  means  the  splitting  of  bars  of  iron  was 
accomplished ;  and,  without  communicating  his  intention  to  a 
single  human  being,  he  proceeded  to  Hull,  and  thence,  without 
funds,  worked  his  passage  to  the  Swedish  coast.  Arrived  in 
Sweden,  he  made  his  way  to  the  iron  foundries,  where,  after 
a  time,  he  became  a  universal  favourite  with  the  workmen  ; 
and  from  the  apparent  entire  absence  of  intelligence,  or  any- 
thing like  ultimate  object,  he  was  received  into  the  works,  to 
every  part  of  which  he  had  access.  He  took  the  advantage 
thus  offered,  and  having  stored  his  memory  with  observations, 
he  suddenly  left  that  country,  and  reappeared  among  his 
friends  at  Stourbridge.  Having  communicated  his  voyage  and 
its  results  to  Mr.  Knight  and  another  person  in  the  neighbour- 
hood with  whom  he  associated,  the  necessary  buildings  were 
erected,  and  machinery  provided.  When  at  length  everything 
was  prepared  it  was  found  that  the  machinery  would  not  act ; 
at  all  events  it  did  not  answer  the  sole  end  of  its  erection — it 
would  not  split  the  bar  of  iron.  Mr.  Foley  disappeared  again, 
and  it  was  concluded  that  shame  and  mortification  at  his  failure 
had  driven  him  away  for  ever.  Not  so ;  again,  though  somewhat 
more  speedily,  he  found  his  way  to  the  Swedish  ironworks, 
where  he  was  joyfully  received ;  and  to  make  sure  of  him,  he 
was  lodged  in  the  splitting-mill  itself.  Here  was  the  very  end 
and  aim  of  his  life  attained  beyond  his  utmost  hopes.  He  soon 
discovered  the  cause  of  his  failure.  He  made  drawings,  and, 
after  remaining  sufficient  time  to  verify  his  observations  and 
impress  them  clearly  upon  his  mind,  once  more  returned  to 
England.  This  time  he  was  completely  successful,  and  by  the 
result  of  his  experience  enriched  himself  and  greatly  benefited 
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his  countrymen.  This  appears  the  most  extraordinary  instance 
of  persevering  self-devotion  recorded  in  modern  times.  The 
celebrated  Baxter,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  this  Mr. 
Richard  Foley  and  his  son  Thomas,  assigns  the  foundation  of 
the  family's  prosperity  to  the  latter.  About  the  year  16S5 
Mr.  Thomas  Foley  (who  resided  at  Witley,  which  was  the  seat 
of  the  family  for  about  two  centuries,  till  recently  purchased  of 
the  present  Lord  Foley  by  Lord  Ward)  was  High  Sheriff  of 
the  county,  and  Baxter  was  engaged  to  preach  his  sermon,  in 
which  he  alludes  to  the  Foley  family  in  this  wise :  "  On  this 
occasion  I  will  mention  the  great  mercy  of  God  to  the  town  of 
Kidderminster,  and  county,  in  raising  one  man,  Mr.  Thomas 
Foley,  who,  from  almost  nothing,  did  get  about  £5,000  per 
annum,  or  more,  by  ironworks,  and  that  with  so  just  and 
blameless  dealing,  that  all  men  that  ever  he  had  to  do  with, 
that  ever  I  heard  of,  magnified  his  great  integrity  and  honesty, 
which  was  questioned  by  none  ;  and  being  a  religious  faithful 
man,  he  purchased,  among  other  lands,  the  patronage  of  several 
great  places,  and,  among  the  rest,  of  Stourbridge  and  Kidder- 
minster, and  so  chose  the  best  conformable  ministers  he  could 
get ;  and  not  only  so,  but  placed  his  eldest  son's  habitation  in 
Kidderminster,  which  became  a  great  protection  and  blessing 
to  the  town,  having  placed  two  families  more  elsewhere  of  his 
two  other  sons,  all  three  religious  worthy  men.  And  in  thank- 
fulness to  God  for  his  mercies  to  him,  built  a  well-founded 
hospital  near  Stourbridge,  to  teach  poor  children  to  read  and 
write,  and  then  set  them  apprentices,  and  endowed  it  with 
about  £500  a  year."  The  income  of  this  noble  institution  was, 
at  the  time  of  the  Charity  Commissioners'  report,  £2,289  per 
annum.  A  great  portion  of  the  income  had  been  misapplied 
for  some  years,  until  the  interference  of  the  present  J.  H.  H. 
Foley,  Fsq.,  M.P.,  a  worthy  and  active  benefactor  to  the  dis- 
trict. The  boys  now  number  upwards  of  100,  and  it  is  believed 
that  number  will  be  much  increased. 

Thomas  Foley,  Esq.,  of  Witley  Court,  in  this  county,  son  of 
the  above-named  Richard,  left  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 
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Thomas,  the  eldest  son,  succeeded  his  father  at  Witley,  and 
was  some  time  member  for  the  county  of  Surrey.  Paul,  of 
Stoke  Edith  Court,  in  Herefordshire,  became  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1694-5  {temp.  William  and  Mary). 
Thomas  Foley,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  the  county  of  Worcester,  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  the  above-mentioned  Thomas  Foley,  and  was 
elevated  to  the  peerage  in  1711  as  Baron  Foley  of  Kidder- 
minster. He  was  succeeded  by  his  only  surviving  son  Thomas, 
who  became  second  Baron,  but  as  he  died  without  issue  the 
barony  expired,  and  the  estates  passed  to  his  cousin,  Thomas 
Foley,  great-grandson  of  the  above-named  Paul  Foley,  who  was 
elevated  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Foley  of  Kidderminster,  in 
1756.  His  lordship  married  Grace  Granville,  daughter  and 
coheiress  of  George,  Lord  Lansdowne,  the  poet,  by  whom  he 
had  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  Thomas,  the  eldest,  grand- 
father of  the  present  Lord  Foley,  succeeded  him  in  the  title. 
Edward,  the  second  son,  married,  first  Lady  Anne  Coventry, 
daughter  of  George  William,  sixth  Earl  of  Coventry,  from 
whom  he  was  divorced  in  1 780.  Mr.  Foley  espoused  secondly, 
in  1790,  Eliza  Maria,  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Hodgetts, 
Esq.,  of  Prestwood,  by  whom  he  had  issue  three  sons  (the 
second  of  whom,  the  present  J.  H.  H.  Foley,  Esq.,  M.P.,  is 
more  particularly  the  subject  of  this  notice,  as  residing  at 
Prestwood)  and  two  daughters. 

Prestwood  (probably  PriestwooA)  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  above-named  Thomas  Foley  (father  of  the  first  Lord  Foley, 
of  the  first  creation)  by  purchase  from  Sir  Edward  Sebright, 
circa  20  Chas.  II.  Philip,  the  youngest  son  of  Thomas,  and 
brother  to  the  first  Lord  Foley,  became  heir  of  Prestwood,  and 
resided  in  the  mansion  for  many  years.  He  married  Penelope, 
daughter  of  Lord  Paget,  of  Beaudesert.  Philip  Foley  was  a 
nonconformist,  and  on  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  he 
encouraged  and  protected  a  number  of  the  ministers  who  had 
been  ejected  from  their  livings.  The  Rev.  Henry  Hickman,  a 
celebrated  preacher  at  Oxford,  and  a  man  of  general  learning, 
retired   to  Oldswinforn1,   where  he   sometimes   preached,   and 
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where  his  descendants  still  reside.  Several  of  the  ejected 
ministers  were  successively  chaplains  to  Mr.  Foley,  and  service 
was  regularly  performed  in  a  chapel,  over  a  gate-house,  near 
the  mansion.  He  also  caused  lectures  to  be  delivered  in  the 
market-place  at  Kinver,  and  under  his  fostering  care  was  founded 
the  first  Dissenting  church  in  Stourbridge.  The  first  minister 
was  the  Rev.  George  Flower,  who  was  chaplain  to  Mr.  P.  Foley, 
and  performed  the  religious  services  at  Prestwood,  which  appear 
to  have  been  attended  by  a  considerable  number  of  persons 
of  the  neighbourhood.  The  present  possessor  of  Prestwood, 
probably  not  unmindful  of  the  praiseworthy  conduct  of  his 
ancestors,  has  provided  a  convenient  place  of  worship  near  to 
his  mausion,  where  divine  service  is  performed  at  his  own  cost. 

In  1776,  John  Hodgetts,  Esq.,  of  Shutt  End,  came  into  pos- 
session of  Prestwood  by  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  the  great 
grand-daughter  of  Philip,  and  dying  in  1783,  left  an  only  daugh- 
ter, Eliza  Maria,  who  became  in  1790  the  second  wife  of  the 
Hon.  Edward  Foley,  as  before  stated.  The  present  proprietor, 
John  Hodgetts  Hodgetts  Foley,  Esq.,  M.P.,  is  the  second  son 
of  this  marriage,  as  I  have  before  shown.  He  married  Charlotte 
Margaret,  daughter  of  the  late  John  Gage,  Esq.,  brother  of  the 
third  Viscount  Gage,  and  second  son  of  the  celebrated  General 
Gage,  commander-in-chief  of  His  Majesty's  forces  in  North 
America.     He  has  issue  one  son,  Henry  Wentworth  Foley,  Esq. 

Stourton  Castle  (the  seat  of  James  Foster,  Esq.)  next 
calls  for  remark.  This  was  anciently  a  fortress  commanding 
the  village.  Tradition  says  that  King  John  resided  here. 
Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  one  of  his 
descendants — a  great  light  in  English  history — owned  this 
castle  as  his  home — I  allude  to  Cardinal  Pole — a  man  of  whom 
it  has  been  said  that  "  he  was  a  noble  example  to  the  age 
in  which  lie  lived,  whose  honesty  restrained  him  from  taking 
any  share  in  the  intrigues  and  pious  frauds  performed  by  the 
rulers  of  a  falling  church,  and  whose  Christian  humility  and 
aversion  to  persecution  were  remarkable."  This  great  man,  in 
whose  veins  flowed  the  blood  of  the  Plantagenets  of  York,  was 
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born  at  this  castle  in  the  year  1 500.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir 
Richard  Pole,  a  Welch  knight,  and  Margaret,  Countess  of 
Salisbury,  daughter  of  George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  brother  of 
King  Edward  IV.  He  was  thus  sixth  in  descent  from  the 
great  King  Edward  III,  and  of  the  elder  blood  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets.  He  was  persecuted  by  Henry  VIII  for  his  conscien- 
tious objection  to  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  with  Catharine 
of  Arragon.  His  venerable  mother,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  and  his 
brother,  Lord  Montague,  were  beheaded  on  the  same  account, 
and  for  no  act  of  their  own,  while  the  Cardinal  wisely  kept  out 
of  the  country,  knowing  too  well  the  character  of  "  bluff  Harry" 
to  risk  his  head  by  too  near  a  neighbourhood  with  him.  Regi- 
nald Pole  was  twice  elected  Pope,  and  twice  refused  the  offered 
dignity,  on  account  of  some  rather  nicely  strained  scruples  about 
the  mode  of  election.  He  afterwards  assisted  at  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  Popery  in  England  under  Mary,  but  was  always  noted 
for  his  moderation  and  exalted  principle.  The  castle  of  Stourton 
was  garrisoned  during  the  civil  wars,  and  surrendered  to  Gilbert 
Gerrard,  for  the  King,  in  1644.  In  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  Stourton  Castle  belonged  to  the  Whor- 
woods,  the  great  landed  proprietors  of  this  neighbourhood. 

Near  to  Stourton  Castle  is  an  ancient  and  respectable  inn, 
called  "  The  Stewponey,"  but  the  why  or  wherefore  of  this  odd 
name  has  not  been  made  known.  To  account  for  this  singular 
name  recourse  has  been  had  to  many  absurd  conjectures  ;  the 
most  reasonable  supposition  is  the  following  :  Stourton  Castle 
being  in  ancient  days  a  place  of  considerable  note,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  there  was  over  the  Stour  a  bridge  to  facilitate 
communication.  This  bridge  would  be,  probably,  the  only  one 
within  a  considerable  distance  ;  and  on  account  of  its  being  the 
medium  of  communication  between  the  castle  and  the  country 
on  that  side  of  it,  it  would  be  well  known  there  would  be  of 
course  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  castle  a  hostelry,  at  or  near 
the  bridge  of  the  Stour.  Latin  was  the  common  language  in 
those  early  times,  in  which  all  public  documents  were  written, 
and  when  any  allusion  was  made  to  the  hostelry,  it  is  possible 
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it  might  be  described  as  "the  hostelry  at  the  Stour  bridge,"  or 
"  Stour  ponte,"  which  expression,  in  the  language  of  the  common 
people,  might  easily  be  pronounced  as  "  Stour  pone,"  and  then 
corrupted  into  "  Stewponey,"  by  dropping  the  r  at  the  end  of 
Stour,  similar  corruptions  being  constantly  perpetrated  by 
uneducated  people.  The  word  "Stewponey"  may  also  be  a 
corruption  of  the  French  Pont  and  the  word  Stour. 

Near  to  Captain  Bennitt's  hospitable  residence  (Stourton  Hall) 
ai'e  the  remains,  now  modernised,  of  the  "  Rock  "  Tavern,  which 
was  formerly  and  for  many  years  a  place  of  rendezvous  for 
thieves  and  highwaymen.  When  some  of  these  fellows  were 
caught  and  tried  at  the  bar  of  justice,  the  landlord  and  land- 
lady would  appear  as  witnesses,  and  swear  an  alibi.  The  well 
known  John  Poulter,  alias  "  Baxter,"  who  was  connected  with 
a  large  gang,  whose  operations  extended  all  over  the  island, 
nearly  a  century  ago,  made  the  Rock  Tavern  his  head  quarters. 

Kinver  Edge  must  not  escape  unnoticed  in  my  brief  sketch. 
It  is  an  abrupt  termination  of  a  series  of  red  sandstone  rocks. 
Kinver,  in  the  days  when  our  forefathers,  the  Britons,  ran 
wild  in  the  woods,  was  inhabited  by  the  Cornavii,  and  was 
afterwards  afforested  by  the  second  Henry,  at  a  time  when  the 
pleasure  of  the  monarch  was  the  only  law  of  England.  The 
Edge  is  a  continuous  ridge,  forming  to  the  north  a  natural 
glacis,  a  mile  in  length,  the  western  extremity  being  crowned 
with  a  spacious  entrenchment,  which  is  still  very  perfect,  and 
has  been  attributed  to  the  Britons,  Saxons,  and  Danes.  In  this 
rock  are  cut  many  caverns,  which  are  occupied  as  cottages  by 
the  poor  labourers.  On  one  side  of  the  edge  is  a  mass  of  this 
sandstone  which  is  excavated  into  a  number  of  tenements. 
These  have  a  most  primitive  appearance,  but  present  no  archi- 
tectural features  which  point  out  the  period  of  their  origin. 
The  people  who  live  in  the  rock  excavations  hereabout  seemed 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  their  position  in  the  world,  and 
although  many  of  them  were  begrimed  with  smoke — one  old 
lady,  who  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  presenting  a 
frontispiece  as  tanned  and  wrinkled  as  that  of  the  mummified 
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wife  of  Cheops— not  one  of  them,  I  am  persuaded,  would  have 
exchanged  positions  with  the  most  eligibly  located  iudividual 
in  Her  Majesty's  dominions.  Tradition  has  assigned  some 
of  these  primitive  abodes  to  the  possession  of  hermits ;  and 
assuredly,  if  a  complete  rustication  from  the  busy  haunts  of 
men  were  sought  after,  I  know  of  no  place  better  calculated 
for  the  object: 

Oh,  what  a  lovely  silent  spot ! 

'Mid  such  a  scene  the  eremite  would  hope 
To  build  his  lonely  cot, 

Just  where  with  easy  slope 

The  wooded  mountain  bends, 

Where  the  clear  rill  descends, 
Now  hid  the  jutting  rocks  beneath, 

Now  faintly  sparkling  on  the  eye, 

Itself  concealed,  its  course  we  now  descry 
By  the  long  grass  and  blossomy  heath, 

By  the  cowslip's  saffron  hue, 

By  the  violet's  clouded  blue, 

Besides  its  fostering  bed 

In  waste  profusion  spread  ; 
Its  widening  wave  at  distance  now  we  hail, 
"Where  bright,  and  blue,  and  broad,  it  rolls  along  the  vale. 

On  the  crown  of  the  Edge  is  an  ancient  encampment,  of 
which  the  foss  and  embankment  are  very  complete,  and  the 
views  from  hence  are  bold,  romantic,  and  extensive,  including 
the  hills  of  Rowley  and  Clent,  the  Lickey  and  Abberley  heights, 
the  Malvern  hills,  with  the  Clee,  Titterstone,  and  Wrekin,  in 
Shropshire  ;  the  Gloucestershire  hills,  and  the  Sedgley  beacon, 
with  the  adjoining  calcareous  rocks  of  Dudley,  which  seem  to 
identify  themselves  with  the  basaltic  eminences  of  Rowley. 

"The  giant's  throw"  was  an  upright  stone  of  considerable 
magnitude,  about  a  mile  from  Kinver  Edge,  and  which,  local 
tradition  says,  was  thrown  there  by  a  giant  standing  on  the 
Edge  (it  is  generally  customary  to  assign  these  wonders  to  the 
devil),  but  the  best  authorities  believe  it  was  an  ancient  British 
monument.  It  was  removed  by  the  owner  of  the  field  about 
ten  years  ago,  and  broken  to  pieces,  because  it  was  in  the  way 
of  his  plough  !  ! 
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The  ancient  town  of  Kinver  still  affords  evidences  of  its  former 
importance.  Many  of  the  houses  are  from  two  to  three  centu- 
ries old.  The  whole  town,  together  with  the  church,  is  situate 
on  a  red  sandstone  rock,  and  the  latter  being  dedicated  to  St. 
Peter,  the  idea  of  the  rock  is  appropriate  enough.  Amongst 
the  other  notabilia  of  this  town  must  not  be  forgotten  the 
fact,  that  the  ancestors  of  the  celebrated  old  Parr  (whose  pills 
have  since  attained  undying  fame)  belonged  to  this  place.  A 
friend  writes  to  me  as  follows :  "  It  is  a  singular  circumstance, 
that  at  the  ironworks  at  Whittington,  in  this  parish,  which  are 
very  ancient,  the  mark  of  the  iron  made  there  has  been  from 
time  immemorial  a  cat.  Did  not  Whittington  also  go  from 
Kinver  ? " 

When  pack  horses  were  in  vogue,  large  numbers  passed 
through  Kinver,  as  the  great  road  from  Chester  to  Bristol 
lay  there.  The  "  White  Hart  "  Inn,  Kinver,  was  a  resting 
place,  and  it  was  provided  with  very  extensive  stables,  many 
of  which  are  still  in  existence. 
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"  How  still  the  morning  of  the  hallowed  day ! 
Mute  is  the  voice  of  rural  labour,  hushed 
The  ploughboy's  whistle  and  the  milkmaid's  song. 
The  scythe  lies  glittering  in  the  dewy  wreath 
Of  tedded  grass,  mingled  with  fading  flowers, 
That  yester-morn  bloomed  waving  in  the  breeze. 
Sounds  the  most  faint  attract  the  ear — the  hum 
Of  early  bee,  the  suckling  of  the  dew, 
The  distant  bleating  midway  up  the  hill, 
Calmness  seems  throned  on  yon  unmoving  cloud. 
To  him  who  wanders  o'er  the  upland  leas 
The  blackbird's  note  comes  mellower  from  the  dale ; 
And  sweeter  from  the  sky  the  gladsome  lark 
Warbles  his  heaven-timed  song  ;  the  lulling  brook 
Murmurs  more  gently  down  the  deep  sunk  glen  ; 
While  from  yon  lowly  roof,  whose  curling  smoke 
O'ermounts  the  mist,  is  heard  at  intervals 
The  voice  of  psalms,  the  simple  song  of  praise." 

FINE  autumnal  morning,  and  the  hope  of  seeing  some 
early  Norman  masonry,  led  me  to  the  secluded  village 
known  hy  the  above  name,  as  contradistinguished  from 
the  many  other  Nortons  (or  North  Towns)  in  the  county.  To 
arrive  at  this  locality  the  pedestrian  must  proceed  on  the  London 
road,  leaving  behind  him  on  the  left  hand  the  little  chapel  of 
Whittington,  whose  modest  but  elegant  bell-turret  peeps  out 
from  abundant  tree  foliage,  and  on  the  right  the  Druidical 
Cruckbarrow,  pregnant  with  rich  rewards  for  the  individual 
who  shall  have  the  enterprise  to  explore  it.*  Further  on,  you 
turn  in  through  a  gate  at  the  right,  where  are  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  elm  grove  leading  to  a  farm-house  called  Woodhall, 
which  in  the  reign  of  the  third  Henry  was  the  seat  of  the 
Gowers,  of  Warwick,  escheators  of  this  county.  How  frequently, 
when  passing  underneath  the  venerable  groves  which  may  yet 

*  Here  was  formerly  a  manor-house,  moated  round,  on  the  site  of  which 
now  stands  a  farm-house. 
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be  here  and  there  seen  in  this  county  (as  at  Spetchley,  Cothe- 
ridge,  &c.)  I  have  regretted  the  change  of  taste  which  has 
generally  led  to  the  neglect  or  destruction  of  these  relics  of  a 
more  magnificent  time.  There  is  an  air  of  grandeur  in  these 
solemn  avenues  of  trees,  which  speaks  of  ancestral  dignity,  and 
calls  up  the  shadows  of  departed  barons,  knights,  and  'squires  ; 
while  every  member  of  the  grove  seems  like  an  ancient  warder 
or  retainer  of  the  family,  waiting  to  admit  you  into  the  presence 
of  his  lord.  There  is  no  lack  of  family  or  national  pride  in  our 
own  day,  and  therefore  when  I  note  the  peculiar  adaptation  of 
these  stately  groves  to  the  genius  of  aristocracy,  I  wonder  that 
the  fashion  has  been  exploded. 

From  Woodhall  the  visitor  looks  down  upon  a  pleasant  sweep 
of  meadows,  orchards,  and  gardens,  till  the  eye  rests  upon  the 
little  tower  of  Norton  church,  situate  in  the  valley — an  unusual 
position ;  and  to  reach  it  you  must  pass  under  an  arch  of  the 
Oxford,  Worcester,  and  Wolverhampton  Railway. 

I  have  never  witnessed  a  scene  more  suggestive  of  peace, 
rustic  beauty,  and  calm  devotion,  than  the  church  of  Norton. 
It  stands  on  a  greensward,  which  yields  the  double  duty  of  a 
pasture  and  an  orchard,  scrupulously  mowed  and  fenced.  A 
few  tombs  and  gravestones  are  gathered  together  as  though 
seeking  protection  under  the  sacred  walls.  The  parsonage 
house,  so  neat  and  trim,  with  its  latticed  doorway  and  Venetian 
blinds,  and  its  area  all  deluged  with  perfume  when  the  south 
wind  plays  over  its  beds  of  varied  flowers,  stands  within  the 
same  enclosure  ;  and  at  the  east  end  of  the  church,  which  is 
covered  with  ivy,  some  pious  and  tasteful  hand  has  planted 
several  beautiful  rose  trees  and  a  weeping  willow.  The  custom  of 
planting  or  depositing  flowers  in  churchyards  is  prompted  by  the 
best  impulses  of  our  nature.  The  Chinese  plant  flowers  among 
their  tombs,  but  they  are  simple  and  beautiful  in  their  kind. 
No  expensive  camellias,  moutans,  or  other  of  the  finer  orna- 
ments of  the  garden,  are  chosen  for  this  purpose.  Sometimes 
the  conical  mound  of  earth — when  the  grave  is  of  this  kind — 
is  crowned  with  a  large  plant  of  fine,  tall,  waving  grass ;  at 
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Niug-po  wild  roses  are  planted,  which  soon  spread  themselves 
over  the  grave,  and,  when  their  flowers  expand  in  spring,  cover 
it  with  a  sheet  of  pure  white.  At  Shanghae,  a  pretty  bulbous 
plant,  a  species  of  Lycoris,  covers  the  graves  in  Autumn  with 
masses  of  brilliant  purple.  The  Anemone  Japonica  may  be 
seen  in  full  flower  amongst  the  graves  of  the  natives,  which  are 
around  the  ramparts  of  Shanghae  :  it  blooms  in  November, 
when  other  flowers  have  gone  by,  and  is  a  most  appropriate 
ornament  to  the  last  resting  places  of  the  dead.  The  primitive 
and  beautiful  observance  of  strewing  with  flowers  the  graves  of 
departed  friends  on  Palm  Sunday  is  still  carried  out  in  certain 
parts  of  the  country.  The  churchyards  on  the  western  border 
of  Gloucestershire,  Monmouthshire,  and  Wales,  I  am  informed, 
were  last  Easter  literally  crowded  with  busy  occupants.  Whole 
groups  might  be  seen  lowly  bent  over  the  grave  of  a  beloved 
parent,  child,  or  friend  ;  and  whilst  they  arranged,  with  a  taste 
prompted  by  the  heart's  purest  feelings,  Spring's  beautiful 
flowers,  the  countenances  of  many  betrayed  a  secret  emotion, 
and  the  silent  tear  fell  from  the  eyes  of  others  upon  the  green- 
sward that  covered  the  remains  of  some  beloved  one.  The 
floral  devices  were  varied,  and  of  the  most  beautiful  description. 
From  the  humble  daffodil  to  the  most  choice  exotics,  all  were 
arranged  with  a  degree  of  taste  that  instantly  arrested  admira- 
tion.    It  is  an  interesting — a  holy  custom. 

The  epitaphs  in  this  churchyard  are  neither  numerous  nor 
extraordinary  ;  the  admonition  of  the  poet,  as  recorded  on  one 
of  the  stones,  having  probably  had  some  weight : 

"  Praises  on  tombs  are  vainly  spent — 
A  man's  good  name  is  his  best  monument." 

The  church  contains  memorials  of  the  Steevens  family,  of 
Woodhall,  seventeenth  century  ;  Rev.  G.  Knight,  "  minister  and 
master  of  arts,"  same  date  ;  Thomas  Knight,  of  Hatfield,  a  bene- 
factor to  the  poor  ;  several  of  the  Hook  family,  of  Norton  Hall  ; 
the  Walkers,  of  Norton  Villa  ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Turner,  of 
Loughborough  House,  who  was  rector  of  Comberton,  vicar  of 
Elmley,  and  minister  of  Norton,  was  interred  here,  in  the  chancel, 
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1791.  The  edifice  consists  of  a  chancel,  nave,  and  western  tower. 
The  doorway  in  the  north  wall  (now  stopped  up)  is  plain  Norman, 
so  is  the  principal  entrance  on  the  south,  and  much  of  the  walls 
belongs  to  the  same  date  ;  hut  the  chancel  arch  is  acuteh- 
pointed,  and  the  eastern  and  some  of  the  side  windows  are  in 
Perpendicular  and  later  work.  The  tower  is  embattled,  and 
has  diagonal  buttresses  ;  much  of  this  is  recent  brickwork  ; 
and  the  north  wall  is  propped  up  with  buttresses  of  by  no  means 
the  most  artistical  shape  The  church,  I  hear,  has  since  been 
put  under  restoration,  and  a  fine  old  font  has  been  replaced. 
The  floor  of  the  porch  is  laid  with  encaustic  tiles,  presented  by 
G.  J.  A.  Walker,  Esq.,  who  also  gave  a  very  neat  stained  glass 
window,  which  now  adorns  the  north  wall  of  the  nave.  The 
tower  contains  three  bells,  and  underneath  the  belfry  is  depo- 
sited an  ancient  heart-of-oak  chest,  cut  out  of  a  solid  tree,  as 
the  Indians  do  their  canoes.  This  piece  of  furniture  was  no 
doubt  manufactured  by  the  village  carpenter  who  flourished 
here  in  the  time  of  Strongbow. 

The  interior  of  the  church,  with  its  waggon  roof  and  cross 
tie-beams,  and  its  clean  walls,  on  which  the  varied  colours  of 
the  stained  windows  are  painted  by  the  sun,  is  as  pleasing  as 
the  exterior  view.  All  is  simple,  but  clean,  chaste,  appropriate, 
and  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  solemn  offices  of  our  church 
liturgy.  It  is  in  such  delightful  country  retreats  that  the  mind 
is  gathered  to  itself,  the  "  great  Babel "  is  shut  out,  and  nought 
seems  to  stand  between  Nature  and  her  God.  Much  as  I  prize 
the  chant,  the  anthem,  the  intonation,  and  response,  there  is  a 
beauty  in  the  severe  simplicity  of  the  services  in  some  of  our 
country  churches  which  can  hardly  be  estimated.  The  chief 
drawback  at  this  church  was  the  absence  of  music  and  singing. 
I  don't  know  whether  this  is  a  regular  deficiency  or  merely  an 
accidental  circumstance.  It  is  probable  the  latter  was  the  case 
and  that  the  absence  of  some  leading  member  of  the  choral 
force  (as  sometimes  occurs  in  small  parish  churches)  had  put  a 
stop  to  the  performance.  It  is  said  that  the  clerk  of  a  village 
church  in  Derbyshire  gave  out  one  Sunday  morning  :  "  Let  us 
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sing  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God — psalm  one  hundred  and 
twenta-twa."  All  was  dumb.  Thinking  the  singers  had  pro- 
bably not  caught  the  number  of  the  psalm  to  be  sung,  he 
repeated  his  announcement  in  a  louder  voice.  All  was  dumb 
again.  At  length  a  braw  Derbyshireman  thrust  his  head  out  of 
the  gallery  above,  and  whispered  audibly :  "  It  canna  be  done, 
mon ;  Jack's  uo  here.  Beside,  we  hanna  got  our  bowks."  The 
old  man  turned  round  on  them  with  angry  eyes,  and  with  an  air 
of  offended  dignity,  replied :  "  Ye  might  ha'  towd  one  sooner 
then." 

On  the  church  door  I  noticed  a  MS.  list  of  charitable  dona- 
tions, in  which  it  is  recorded  that  "  Christopher  Meredith, 
citizen  and  stationer,  of  London,  gave  £3  per  annum  to  buy 
bibles  for  the  bishop's  poor  tenants,  and  other  small  books  for 
Kempsey  free  school,  to  be  distributed  among  poor  children 
whose  parents  are  not  able  to  buy ;"  and  among  other  donations 
is  that  of  "  several  parcels  of  land  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  for 
the  setting  forth  and  furnishing  of  soldiers,  and  for  mending  the 
highways  of  this  parish."  This  bequest  may  be  referred  to  a 
period  prior  to  the  existence  of  standing  armies,  and  when  eacli 
rural  parish  as  well  as  town  was  compelled  to  furnish  a  contin- 
gent for  the  ranks  of  an  army  whenever  called  upon  by  the 
sovereign  to  do  so. 

The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Worcester  are  the  patrons  of  this 
perpetual  curacy ;  net  value  £100,  with  excellent  house  ;  popu- 
lation, 600  ;  incumbent,  Rev.  H.  Faulkner  ;  clerk,  W.  Matthews. 
The  appi'opriate  tithes  were  commuted  in  1841  for  £460,  and 
the  appropriate  glebe  is  41  acres.  This  church,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  adjoining  parish  of  Stoulton,  was  formerly  a  chapel  of 
ease  to  Kempsey ;  but  it  appears  that  Norton  had  its  christen- 
ings, marriages,  &c,  long  anterior  to  1269,  for  at  that  period 
the  vicar  of  Kempsey  was  enjoined  not  to  deprive  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Norton  of  their  ancient  custom  of  christenings,  &c. 
The  parish  comprises  1,846  acres;  the  soil,  a  rich  clay  and 
marl,  producing  excellent  crops  of  wheat,  beans,  and  peas  ;  and 
the  substratum  is  chiefly  blue  lias,  which  is  quarried  for  build- 
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ing  and  for  burning  into  lime.  There  are  about  60  children 
in  the  Sunday  schools  (established  in  1832  by  Mrs.  Walker), 
who  are  attended  to  by  members  of  Mrs.  Walker's  family,  in  a 
commodious  room  at  Norton  Villa,  where  there  is  also  a  lending 
library  for  the  use  of  the  parish. 

Christenings,  burials,  &c,  take  place  at  this  church.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  the  inhabitants  of  Norton  complained  that 
the  vicar  of  the  mother  church  of  Kempsey  had  taken  from 
them  the  christenings,  weddings,  and  churchings,  all  which  by 
ancient  custom  were  wont  to  be  celebrated  at  Norton.  The 
vicar  was  enjoined  not  to  do  it,  but  to  suffer  the  ancient  custom 
to  continue. 


Wfitt  mm'  Man. 

!JS88||jRIGINALLY  this  parish  was  called  Aston  or  Eston, 
m*P  ft  denoting  that  it  was  the  town  lying  east  of  the  monas- 
ISlSflf  tery  or  mother  church  to  which  it  was  subject ;  at  the 
time  of  the  Conquest  it  was  called  "  Eston  Episcopi,"  as  it 
belonged  to  the  bishop  ;  but  Godfrey  de  Gifford,  who  in  the 
year  1268  held  both  the  great  seal  of  England  and  the  crosier 
of  Worcester,  gave  to  the  nuns  of  Whiston  at  Worcester  (who 
were  called  "White  Ladies"  on  account  of  their  habit)  the 
manor  and  patronage  of  Eston,  with  certain  reservations,  from 
which  time  the  parish  has  enjoyed  the  denomination  of  White 
Ladies'  Aston.  The  present  church  appears  to  have  been 
erected  before  the  time  of  Gifford,  an  overbearing  and  high- 
spirited  prelate,  who  was  less  attached  to  church  building  than 
to  litigation  and  disputes  with  the  Prior  of  Worcester,  and  who 
is  said  to  have  half  ruined  his  clergy  by  the  immense  retinue 
with  which  he  chose  to  be  escorted  during  his  visitations. 
Pope  Alexander,  in  1179,  made  an  order  in  council  that  bishops 
visiting  parishes  or  churches  should  be  content  with  a  retinue 
of  twenty  or  thirty  horse.      The  church   is  Norman,  with  a 
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wooden  broach-spire  ;  the  windows,  with  two  or  three  square- 
headed  exceptions,  are  Norman,  including  that  at  the  east  end, 
which  is  somewhat  rare.  The  west  end  is  disgraced  by  the 
insertion  of  small  square  windows  and  wooden  frames,  which, 
containing  a  great  quantity  of  broken  glass,  and  a  stove  pipe 
issuing  therefrom,  impart  to  the  sacred  building  the  idea  of 
a  low-class  lodging  house.  The  chancel  is  divided  from  the  nave 
by  a  thick  wall,  in  which  is  a  large  square  opening  (or  approach 
to  the  chancel)  of  the  most  uncouth  and  barbarous  description, 
and  which  was  probably  the  work  of  the  masons  who  flourished 
here  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  rood-loft,  some  of  the 
steps  to  which  are  still  remaining.  Nash  observes  that  "  this 
church  hath  neither  painted  glass  nor  monuments  of  any  con- 
sequence," and  the  historian  might  have  added  that  there  was 
no  ornament  of  any  kind  to  be  seen  here,  the  founders  of  the 
church  having  probably  consoled  themselves,  for  the  poverty  of 
their  means,  by  the  notion  which  afterwards  prevailed  in  a 
church-destroying  age,  that 

"  All  Solomon's  sea  of  brass  and  world  of  stone 
Is  not  so  dear  to  God  as  one  good  grone." 

The  pews  here  are  so  high  that  with  my  utmost  endeavour  in 
standing  erect  I  could  but  lift  my  chin  over  them  ;  and  when 
1  sat  down,  the  parson,  clerk,  choir,  congregation,  and  the  world 
entire,  were  totally  shut  out  as  to  an  anchorite  in  his  cell.  I 
think  I  have  before  expressed  my  opinion  that  to  some  indivi- 
duals this  is  an  aid  rather  than  an  hindrance  to  devotion,  but  in 
a  majority  of  cases  the  effect  is  bad. 

"  O,  my  own  darling  pue,  which  might  serve  for  a  bed, 
With  its  cushions  so  soft  and  its  curtains  of  red; 
Of  my  half  waking  visions  that  pue  is  the  theme, 
And  when  sleep  seals  my  eyes,  of  my  pue  still  I  dream. 
Foul  fall  the  despoiler,  whose  ruthless  award 
Has  condemned  me  to  squat,  like  the  poor,  on  a  board. 
To  be  crowded  and  shov'd,  as  I  sit  at  my  prayers, 
As  though  my  devotions  could  mingle  with  theirs. 
I  have  no  vulgar  pride,  oh  dear  me,  not  I, 
But  still  I  must  say,  I  could  never  see  why 
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Wo  give  them  room  to  sit,  to  stand,  or  to  knee!. 

As  if  they,  like  ourselves,  were  expected  to  feel : 

'T  is  a  part,  I  am  afraid,  of  a  deeply  laid  plan 

To  bring  back  the  abuses  of  Rome  if  they  can. 

And  when  SHE  is  triumphant,  you  Ml  bitterly  rue 

That  you  gave  up  that  Protestant  bulwark— your  pue." 

With  my  usual  awkward  propensity  for  christening  pews  I  had 
scarcely  seated  myself  when  the  crowing  of  a  baby  in  its 
mother's  arms  close  by  my  side  assured  me  that  I  had  again 
become  a  trespasser  on  domestic  ground.  The  little  angel  had 
an  eye  of  heavenly  hue,  a  mouth  like  a  rosebud,  and  a  smile 
that  reminded  me  of  poor  Keats's  saying — 

"A  thing  of  beauty  i9  a  joy  for  ever." 

Above  all,  it  wore  a  cap  abounding  in  worked  lace  and  ribbons, 
and  a  long  robe  which  rivalled  the  virgin  snow  for  whiteness. 
How  deeply  rooted  and  how  pardonable  is  this  pride  in  English 
mothers  !  Rather  than  her  pretty  babe  shall  cut  a  sorry  figure 
when  borne  by  its  godmothers  to  the  baptismal  font,  in  the 
sight  of  all  her  neighbours,  the  poor,  struggling,  yet  proud  and 
exultant  mother  will  sacrifice  her  comforts — aye,  and  even  her 
necessaries,  for  many  weeks  or  months  to  come.  The  "  dear  pet " 
shall  have  its  cap  like  other  folk's  children,  even  though  the 
whole  parish  is  canvassed  to  beg  or  borrow  the  materials.  The 
"  young  image  of  sin "  went  through  the  initiatory  ceremony 
with  the  cool  patience  of  a  martyr,  notwithstanding  the  arctic 
atmosphere  of  the  church  (it  was  in  March),  and  between 
each  sprinkling  of  the  icy  cold  water  the  little  darling,  who  had 
been  all  the  time  vigilantly  intent  on  sucking  away  his  bit  of  a 
thumb,  ,appealed  to  his  sponsors  with  his  bright  eyes  in 
language  which,  being  interpreted,  would  read  thus  :  "  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  can't  say  that  I  altogether  approve  of  the 
course  you  are  adopting,  but  I  leave  myself  in  your  hands.*' 
When  the  party  had  returned  to  their  seat,  the  child  set  up 
such  a  roaring  that  the  gossips  were  obliged  to  take  it  home. 
"  I  like  cross  children  best,"  said  a  hard  hearted  philosopher : 
"  Why?  "  said  his  friend  :  "  Why,  because  when  they  cry  they 
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are  taken  away."  The  title  of  "  godfather"  or  "  gossip  "  (alluded 
to  above)  formerly  implied  a  spiritual  relationship  in  God  ;  but 
such  are  the  changes  which  words  undergo  in  their  meaning  as 
well  as  their  form,  that  the  original  "  godsib  "  or  gossip  is  now 
applied  only  to  those  whose  conversation  resembles  the  tittle- 
tattle  of  a  christening. 

A  violoncello,  a  violin,  and  a  few  rough  voices,  presided  over 
in  conscious  dignity  by  the  parochial  clerk,  formed  the  village 
quire.  I  am  almost  tired  of  doing  battle  with  the  doughty 
champions  of  catgut  and  resin,  but  really  I  must  say  that  the 
scraping  of  a  fiddle  in  a  church  engenders  within  me  no  higher 
aspirations  than  those  of  a  country  wake  ;  and  as  for  the  larger 
instrument,  its  use  in  our  sacred  services  is  but  too  frequently 
(as  the  Kentucky  Forum  declares  in  a  vile  pun)  a  base  violation 
of  the  Sabbath.  On  one  occasion,  a  clergyman  being  opposed 
to  the  use  of  such  instruments  for  these  purposes,  was  however 
overruled  by  the  dominant  authorities  of  the  "  music  loft,"  who 
for  the  most  part  are  as  indignant  at  any  interference  with  their 
prescriptive  rights  as  is  a  "gude  wife"  in  her  kitchen  or  at  the 
tea  table.  On  the  following  Sunday  the  parson  commenced  the 
service  by  exclaiming  in  long-drawn  accents — "  You  may 
f-i-d-d-1-e  and  s-i-n-g  the  140th  psalm."  The  introduction  of 
the  fiddle  into  the  church  service  was  copied,  I  suppose,  from 
the  French.  We  are  told  that  Charles  II  established  a  band 
of  twenty-four  violins,  in  imitation  of  his  brother  monarch's 
band  at  Paris,  which  gave  occasion  to  D'Urfey's  famous  song 
of  "  Four-and-twenty  fiddlers  all  in  a  row."  The  king  was  not 
content  to  keep  his"  fiddlers"  exclusively  to  the  court,  but  intro- 
duced them  into  the  sacred  worship  of  the  royal  chapel.  John 
Evelyn,  in  his  diary,  says — "  I  went  to  the  Chapel  Royal,  but 
soon  came  away  quite  sick  with  what  I  had  heard.  The  solemn 
organs  did  no  longer  play,  but  instead  thereof,  four-and-twenty 
Frenchmen  did  scrape  and  scratch  on  four-aud-twenty  fiddles, 
as  though  the  devil  himself  had  been  among  them.  Made  up 
my  mind  to  go  there  no  more,  but  to  speake  to  the  king  about  it." 

I  saw  but  two  monuments  of  note  in  this  church.     One  was 

s2 
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to  Thomas  Elrington,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1809,  aged  87.  He 
was  an  officer  in  the  array  65  years,  and  was  at  the  battles  of 
'  Fontenoy,  Falkirk,  Culloden,  &c,  served  in  the  American  wars, 
was  at  the  taking  of  the  French  West  India  Islands,  and  at  the 
siege  of  the  Havannah.  The  other  is  to  Major-General  Richard 
Goodall  Elrington,  who  died  in  1845.  He  entered  the  army  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  served  during  the  French  revolutionary  war, 
was  shot  through  the  body  while  bearing  the  colours  of  the  1 4th 
regiment  befoi-e  Dunkirk,  and  carried  His  Majesty's  arms  into 
America,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  India.  So  the  inscription  runs. 
I  am,  however,  of  opinion,  that  such  chronicles  of  war  and  blood- 
shed are  improper  decorations  for  the  walls  of  a  temple  in  which 
is  weekly  preached  the  message  of  "  peace  on  earth,  goodwill 
to  man."  Tamerlane  may  be  excused  for  having  built  up  his 
own  monument  with  ninety  thousand  heads,  and  the  Indians  of 
North  America  for  exhibiting  the  scalps  of  their  prisoners 
around  their  wigwams,  for  to  these  poor  men  the  prospect  of  a 
future  paradise  (like  the  Walhalla  of  the  Teutons)  depended  on 
the  number  of  widows  and  orphans  they  made  in  this  world  ; 
but  from  the  professed  disciples  of  a  religion  of  love  and  peace 
we  should  hope  for  better  things.  I  wish  (says  Walter  Savage 
Landor)  I  could  find  in  some  epitaph  "  he  loved  so  many  ;"  it 
is  better  than  "  he  killed  so  many."  Yet  the  world  hangs  in 
admiration  over  this  ;  you  and  I  should  be  found  alone  before 
the  other.  Military  statues  and  monuments  are  of  pagan  origin, 
and  are  far  more  allied  to  heathen  idolatry  than  to  the  Christian 
religion. 

Aston  is  in  the  gift  of  Robert  Berkeley,  Esq.  ;  value,  £'226  ; 
population,  367  ;  vicar,  Rev.  H.  M.  Sherwood  ;  clerk,  Thomas 
Manton.  I  find  by  the  records  that  in  1812  a  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Bourne  died  here,  at  the  age  of  IOC.  In  1708,  Bishop  Lloyd 
endowed  a  school  at  Worcester  with  an  estate  in  this  parish, 
which  was  forfeited  to  the  Bishop  by  the  execution  of  its  owner 
for  an  atrocious  murder.  It  is  said  that  a  Robert  Brown  was 
the  incumbent  of  White  Lady  Aston  towards  the  close  of  the 
Stuart  dynasty, and  was  ejected  on  account  of  his  being  a  non- 
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conformist  and  a  fifth  monarchy  man.  He  wrote  against  the 
parish  priest,  and  Dr.  Stillingfleet  remarked  of  his  "  Jerubbaal," 
that  it  contained  the  substance  of  all  that  had  been  said  by  the 
old  Brownists.     He  died  in  1688  from  excessive  preaching. 


CtntnfjUL 


S3ig®|N  this  part  of  the  county  the  churches  lie  scattered  as 
M  If  |f)  thick  probably  as  in   the  Norman  days,  when   there 

m\  ■**■   Urn  k  *  . .  n 

SilSSlS  were  said  to  be  no  less  than  52,000  of  such  edifices  in 
England.  The  pretty  spire  of  the  White  Ladies  points  up  its 
tapering  finger  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  Churchill  ;  and 
Upton  Snodsbury,  Broughton  Hackett,  Crowle,  Bredicot,  and 
Spetchley,  form  a  kind  of  ecclesiastical  ring  fence,  which  may 
be  easily  traversed  in  a  morning.  The  church  at  Churchill  was 
probably  built  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  first  incumbent 
of  whom  any  record  is  made  was  Mag.  Joh.  De  Farley,  1269  ; 
there  is  also  an  Early  English  window  and  other  features  of 
that  style ;  the  building  is  small  and  plain,  and  contains 
nothing  of  interest.  There  is  a  list  of  charities  in  the  chan- 
eel,  with  these  verses  appended  in  allusion  to  the  donors, 
dated  1710: 

"  Though  they  are  dead  and  gone,  yet  sure 
Their  names  for  ever  will  endure  ; 
The  saviour  (savour)  sweet  they  left  behind 
Shall  keep  their  memory  in  mind. 

That  neither  time  nor  envy  shall 
Raze  out  their  names  perpetual ; 
A  happy  change  these  lovers  make — 
Leaving  poor  earth,  rich  heaven  take." 

The  Rev.  G.  Dineley,  of  Peopleton,  is  the  rector ;  Mr.  Berkeley, 
the  patron  ;  value,  £167  ;  population,  115;  curate,  Mr.  Pruen  ; 
William  Somerton,  clerk.  The  children  of  this  parish  go  to 
the  Bredicot  day  school.     This  parish  was  formerly  noted  for  a 
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mineral  spring,  which  was  much  frequented  by  invalids,  the 
properties  of  the  waters  being  somewhat  similar  to  those  of 
Cheltenham  and  Leamington.    The  spring  is  still  to  be  seen. 


Sttltinrt. 


gfjgffsSESPITE  the  railway  which  cuts  deeply  into  the  hill  on 
'I  L3  F  which  this  church  and  part  of  the  village  stand,  I  have 
?Hslr»  seldom  witnessed  a  more  pleasing  scene  of  rural 
beauty  and  repose.  The  little  church  is  a  model  of  neatness 
and  good  repair,  and  the  burial  ground  is  covered  with  soft 
mossy  grass,  and  dotted  with  evergreen  shrubs,  like  a  gentle- 
man's lawn  ;  while  the  comfortable-looking  parsonage-house  is 
close  to  the  sacred  precincts.  This  church  had  anciently  all 
parochial  rights  except  that  of  burial,  the  parishioners  being 
obliged  to  carry  their  dead  to  the  churchyard  of  the  Cathedral 
at  Worcester  until  1543,  when  the  bishop,  with  the  consent  of 
the  dean  and  chapter,  granted  them  the  rights  of  sepulture,  and 
consecrated  the  above-mentioned  piece  of  ground.  The  church 
is  an  oblong  building  with  a  bell-cot ;  it  is  in  the  Pointed  style 
of  architecture,  with  a  handsome  stone  pulpit,  open  seats  and 
roof,  a  trefoil  piscina,  an  octagonal  font  with  sunk  panels, 
curiously  ornamented,  and  in  the  chancel  is  a  carved  oak  chair, 
dated  1  690,  the  gift  of  Henry  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  of  Bredicot 
Court.  The  church  was  thoroughly  repaired  in  1843,  at  a  cost 
of  nearly  £300,  raised  by  subscription  and  a  liberal  grant  from 
the  Worcester  Church  Building  Society. 

In  this  parish  are  handsome  and  substantial  school  buildings, 
erected  at  an  expense  of  about  £600,  raised  by  subscription  and 
by  a  grant  from  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on  Education 
and  a  grant  from  the  Worcester  Diocesan  Board  of  Education. 
These  schools  are  for  the  use  of  the  parishes  of  Bredicot, 
Spetchley,  Churchill,  Broughton  Hackett,  White  Ladies'  Aston, 
Whittington,  and  part  of  the  parish  of  St.  Martin,  Worcester  ; 
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and  were  provided  by  the  active  exertions  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Godfery  and  the  clergymen  of  the  other  parishes,  as  a  "  district 
national  school  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor  in 
the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England."  There  is  a  master's 
house  in  the  centre,  with  boys'  and  girls'  school  on  each  side. 
It  is  supported  by  annual  subscriptions ;  and  I  hope  that  so 
valuable  an  institution  may  never  experience  a  want  of  funds. 
The  ignorance  of  grown-up  people  of  the  poorer  classes 
cannot  now  be  obviated.  The  chief  hope  is  with  the  young  ; 
and  that  the  poor  of  this  district,  however  ignorant  themselves, 
are  desirous  of  the  education  of  their  offspring,  is  proved  by  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  about  80  children  at  this  school. 

The  parishes  of  Bredicot  and  Tibberton,  each  of  small  value, 
have  of  late  been  constituted  one  living  in  perpetuity,  Bredicot 
having  a  small  house  of  residence  and  Tibberton  none.  Popu- 
lation of  Bredicot,  67;  of  Tibberton,  about  400  ;  patrons  of  the 
living,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Worcester  ;  rector,  Rev.  W. 
Godfery. 

In  the  year  1839,  as  some  workmen  were  excavating  for  the 
railway  in  this  parish,  they  found,  at  the  depth  of  two  feet, 
under  the  shade  of  an  ancient  pollard  elm,  near  Bredicot  Court, 
a  small  Roman  urn  of  red  clay,  containing  a  number  of  Roman 
copper  coins  of  all  the  usurping  emperors  acknowledged  in 
Britain  except  Lollianus  and  Allectus. 


Cratnlt 

3J8*LBIN  antique  church,  with  flat  square  tower,  surrounded 

'^21  ^t  ii\i& 

||  xt  ||  by  poplars,  orchards,  and  gardens,  stands  in  jthe  rural 

5|:!^P1  and  very  ancient  village  of  Crowle.     The  history  of 

this  church  and  parish  is  the  history  of  the  times.     The  manor, 

or  a  large  portion  of  it,  was  given  by  one  of  the  Mercian  kings 

to  the  church  of  Worcester,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  monks  ; 

but  when  those  sanguinary  heathens,  the  Danes,  penetrated  so 

far  midland  as   Worcestershire,  one   Simund,  of  that  nation, 
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greatly  damaged  the  church  property  here  ;  he  appears,  how- 
ever, to  have  experienced  a  sudden  conversion,  and,  obtaining  a 
lease  of  the  church  lands,  he  stipulated  to  serve  the  monastery 
by  sea  or  laud,  and  to  send  the  prior  an  annual  present  of  a 
nag.  Simund  had  evidently  abandoned  the  worship  of  Odin  for 
that  of  Mary  and  the  Saints,  as  a  piece  of  worldly  wisdom, 
entailing  the  quiet  undisturbed  possession  of  many  a  fat  acre. 
Between  two  and  three  hundred  years  ago,  a  skeleton  in  a  stone 
coffin  lined  with  lead,  with  an  earthen  pitcher,  was  dug  up  in  a 
field  in  this  parish,  and  these  were  supposed  to  be  the  last 
remains  of  Simund  the  Dane.  The  conquest  brought  with  it  a 
general  wreck  of  property,  and  by  Doomsday  book  it  appeal's 
that  the  church  of  Worcester  then  held  only  "  one  berewic  in 
Crohlea."  The  rest  was  parcelled  out  to  the  De  Lacy's,  the 
Fitz  Richard's,  and  other  chieftains  under  the  new  dynasty. 
In  1 336,  Bishop  Simon  de  Monteacuto  restored  the  manor  to 
the  prior  and  convent,  for  which,  with  the  pious  gratitude  which 
always  marked  the  celibates,  they  made  him  partakers  of  all 
their  prayers,  and  ordered  that  the  day  of  his  death  should  be 
inserted  in  their  martyrology,  and  his  anniversary  be  kept  for 
ever,  with  mass  and  chant  in  their  choir.  The  poor  bishop 
dreamt  not  of  the  "  good  time  coming,"  when  the  Reformation 
was  to  sweep  away  for  ever  the  lucrative  vanity  of  masses  for 
the  dead.  The  year  1536  saw  the  downfall  of  three  hundred 
and  seventy-six  smaller  abbeys.  This  was  King  Henry's 
"feeler,"  before  he  struck  the  heavier  blow.  The  greater 
monasteries  took  the  alarm,  many  of  them  sparing  the  time  and 
trouble  of  the  royal  inquisitors  by  making  a  confession  and  sur- 
render. Promises  of  "  retiring  pensions,"  too,  were  found  to 
be  a  most  efficacious  instrument  when  threats  of  exposure  did 
not  succeed  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  William  More,  the 
then  Prior  of  Worcester,  with  a  pliancy  which  does  credit  to 
his  taste  and  discernment,  resigned  his  comfortable  post  on 
condition  that  he  should  enjoy  Crowle  farm-house,  with  the 
plate,  linen,  and  furniture  (were  these  properties  considered 
"  fixtures  "   in  those  days  ?),  also  occasional  lodgings  at  the 
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Priory,  the  keep  of  two  geldings,  sufficient  fuel  both  at  Crowle 
and  at  Worcester,  a  monk  to  wait  on  him  to  say  mass,  £50 
sterling  per  annum  clear  from  all  deductions  (a  heavy  sum 
for  those  days),  the  immediate  gift  of  a  thousand  marks, 
and  the  payment  of  his  debts,  which  amounted  to  £100. 
Green  says  that  he  had  also  the  manor  of  Grimley.  The 
shrewd  ecclesiastic  thus  deemed  it  more  prudent  to  forsake  the 
sinking  vessel,  and  to  make  an  advantageous  peace  with  the 
Mammon  of  unrighteousness,  than  by  over  rigid  notions  of  con- 
sistency or  silly  adhesiveness  to  a  decayed  institution,  to  risk 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life  all  the  horrors  of  poverty  ;  and  he 
who  reads  the  above  list  of  conditions  will  be  of  opinion  that  a 
more  accomplished  bargain-maker  than  the  Reverend  Master 
More  was  not  met  with  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  throughout 
their  visitation  tour.  The  farm-house  to  which  he  retired  is 
still  in  existence  (occupied  by  Mr.  Smith)  near  the  church  at 
Crowle,  and  a  curious  specimen  it  is  of  the  ancient  moated 
manorial  house.  The  foundation  of  this  house  is  said  to  have 
been  laid  in  the  year  1260,  and  the  oldest  portions  of  the 
masonry  are  of  a  Gothic  date,  long  prior  to  the  Reformation,  at 
the  time  of  which  event  the  greatest  part  of  the  house  was 
probably  rebuilt  (for  the  accommodation  of  the  Prior)  in  the 
form  in  which  its  remains  are  now  seen,  namely,  a  half-timbered 
structure  of  considerable  size,  enclosing  with  its  two  wings  a 
large  courtyard.  The  chapel  may  still  be  seen,  with  its  little 
galleries  opening  from  rooms  above,  and  its  beams  supported 
by  wooden  figures  of  a  male  and  female  (like  the  classical  Cary- 
atides) very  rudely  carved.  There  are  also  remains  of  a  mag- 
nificent dining-hall,  with  its  carved  corbel-heads  to  support  the 
roof.  Encaustic  tiles  are  in  great  abundance  throughout  the 
house  ;  and  the  ancient  kitchen,  with  its  enormous  fire-place,  is 
yet  among  the  entities.  The  moat  round  the  house  is  complete, 
and  there  is  a  grange  or  tithe-barn  within  a  few  yards  of  it. 

But  now  to  the  church.  This  is  a  cruciform  structure.  The 
chancel  is  Norman,  and  the  rest  of  the  building  of  the  Perpen- 
dicular style.     I  find  that  the  church  of  Crowle  was  endowed 
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"  temp.  Henry  VI,  by  virtue  of  an  ordination  of  John  (Car- 
penter), Bishop  of  Worcester,  with  consent  of  John  Stokys, 
Master,  and  the  Brethren  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Wolstan,  in  the 
suburbs  of  Worcester,  proprietors  of  the  said  parochial  church." 
This  endowment  consisted  of  the  tithes,  both  great  and  small, 
of  the  entire  parish,  except  "two  manors,"  the  property  of  the 
said  master  and  brethren,  and  is  dated  24th  June,  1447.  It 
appears  that  the  latest  part  of  the  fabric  is  coeval  with  this 
endowment — I  mean  the  tower,  part  perhaps  of  the  body  of  the 
church,  and  the  porch,  which  exhibits  the  Lancastrian  rose  and 
(possibly)  the  crowned  head  of  Henry.  The  chancel,  however, 
is  clearly  a  remnant  of  Norman  work,  three  centuries  earlier 
— a  view  confirmed  by  a  recent  discovery  in  the  churchyard 
of  some  coins  of  Henry  I,  date  between  1100  and  1135. 
The  tower,  which  is  of  three  stages,  embattled,  with  diagonal 
buttresses,  and  gargoyles  completely  worn  away,  is  split  in  a 
somewhat  alarming  manner,  in  consequence  of  which  fracture 
the  bells  have  for  a  long  time  been  restrained  from  lifting  up 
their  voices  in  peal,  until  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  the  advent  of 
a  new  squire  in  the  parish  (Major  Clowes,  the  gallant  master  of 
the  hunt,  who  now  resides  at  the  Priory)  stimulated  the  ringers 
to  overcome  all  apprehension  for  their  personal  safety,  and  the 
steeple  once  more  became  the  vehicle  for  parochial  gratulation. 
Much  has  been  done  in  the  church  by  way  of  restoration  and 
repair,  especially  with  regard  to  the  decoration  of  the  chancel 
(which  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  liberality  of  that  late  lamented 
and  estimable  gentleman,  George  Farley,  Esq.),  but  this  has 
been  necessarily  done  gradually  ;  and  I  suppose  the  worthy 
vicar  (then  the  Rev.  E.  Crane)  was  apprehensive  that  if  he  set 
about  the  tower  and  the  other  expensive  repairs  all  at  once  he 
would  accomplish  what  he  had  been  striving  for  fifteen  years  to 
do — namely,  bring  all  the  parish  to  repentance.  The  porch 
(which  is  on  the  north  side)  is,  with  the  door  and  lock  and  key, 
coeval  with  the  Perpendicular  part  of  the  church,  and  is  a  very 
interesting  specimen  of  the  wood  carving  of  that  period.  Its 
roof  is  nearly  flat,  and  divided  into  square  compartments  with 
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moulded  ribs,  the  centre  having  a  boss  with  a  rose  and  oak 
leaves  carved.  The  east  end  of  the  central  beam  of  the  roof  is 
supported  by  a  monk  with  arms  erect,  and  the  west  end  by  a 
boy  on  his  knees,  holding  an  oak  leaf.  The  roof  is  supported 
on  the  sides  by  balustrades,  forming  ogee  trefoil  arches  in  the 
head.  The  front  of  the  porch  presents  a  curious  piece  of  carved 
work,  but  which  is  so  weather-beaten  as  to  render  it  doubtful 
what  the  subject  is.  The  base  is  a  crowned  head,  above  which 
is  a  perpendicular  stem  from  which  something  like  branches 
may  be  traced  ;  this  stem  divides  the  two  principal  figures,  one 
of  which  is  winged  and  the  other  a  female.  It  may  probably 
be  intended  for  the  Annunciation  ;  the  crowned  head,  David  ; 
and  the  stem,  the  royal  genealogy  to  Christ.  The  stoup  is  in  a 
recess  with  cinquefoil  under  a  scpaare  head.  The  east  window 
of  the  church  is  of  two  lights  cinquefoiled,  and  above  it  exter- 
nally are  the  arms  of  the  Doverdales  in  a  stone  lozenge,  dated 
1691.  The  roof  of  the  church  is  waggon-shaped,  and  in  it  are 
pierced  two  attic-looking  windows,  which  was  probably  done  at 
the  time  the  ugly  proportions  of  the  western  gallery  first  shut 
out  the  light  from  the  large  western  window. 

In  the  Dineley  MSS.,  now  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Thomas 
Winnington,  Bart.,  is  the  following  allusion  to  Crovvle  : 

"  In  ye  window  of  ye  ladye  chapel  are  seen  ye  arms  following  ye  one  of 
ye  see  of  Worcester,  and  ye  other  by  ye  name  of  Huddington  of  lludding- 
ton,  heretofore  lords  hereof,  ended  in  a  daughter  married  to  Winter.  In 
ye  ladye  chapel  is  also  seen  this  inscription:  'Orate  p.  a'ia  d'ni  Ric'i 
Hord.'  In  another  outlet  or  chapel  opposite  to  this  is  seen  this  tombstone 
and  inscription  of  Cocks  of  C'rowle:  '  Hie  placide  dormiunt  divini  cineres 
et  ossa  Thoma?  Cocks  de  Crowle  rilii  natu  max.  post  lethum  Cocks  primo 
genitum  in  bello  Hiberno  occisum  Thoma;  Cocks  de  Clee  ar  qui  post  varia 
terra  marig.  bello  exantlata  pericula  feliciter  banc  vitam  exvit  ut  intraret 
oeternam  in  consortio  beato  xn  die  Maii,  anno  doin.  M.  DC  xxxvm." 
Near  this  is  seen  an  ancient  tombstone,  after  this  maimer,  over  one  by  the 
name  of  More,  the  last  Prior  of  Worcester  Colledge  at  ye  dissolution  of  ye 
abbeys  and  monastery's. 
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In  ye  mannour  house,  lately  with  some  lands  purchased  by  John  Jones, 
Esq.,  one  of  His  Majesties  Physitians,  are  seen  painted  in  a  window  of  yf 
hall  ye  anus  of  ye  aforementioned  last  prior,  thus,  by  the  name  of  More." 

Most  of  the  painted  glass  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Dineley  and  Nash 
has  now  disappeared  (both  in  the  church  and  the  manor-house), 
and  the  rest  is  so  mutilated  and  misplaced  as  to  be  scarcely 
distinguishable.  When  Horace  Walpole  tricked  up  Strawberry 
Hill,  the  introduction  of  stained  glass  into  private  houses  was 
first  made  fashionable,  and  large  prices  were  offered  for  the 
article  to  the  London  dealers,  who  sent  their  travellers  all 
through  the  country.  The  village  glaziers,  being  tempted -by 
their  lucrative  offers,  took  advantage  of  every  high  wind,  and 
abstracting  the  finest  quarries  piecemeal  from  the  church 
windows,  laid  the  fault  of  the  mutilation  at  the  door  of  "  rude 
Boreas,"  and  charged  the  parish  with  repairs  which  the 
churchwardens  (good,  easy  souls)  thought  to  be  unavoidably 
necessary. 

Mr.  Dineley's  quotation  of  the  inscription  to  "  Ric'i  Hord  " 
is  probably  incorrect.  Nash  has  it  thus  :  "A  priest  praying, 
with  the  inscription :  '  Orate  pro  bono  statu  Ricardi  Hoid 
vicarii  de  Croule,  qui  fieri  fecit  istam  fenestram.' "  In  the 
list  of  incumbents  mention  is  made  of  Ricardus  Hoode  (1458) : 
it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  he  was  the  vicar  at  the  period  of 
rebuilding  the  greater  part  of  the  church,  and  erected  the  win- 
dow in  question  as  a  memorial  of  his  devotion  to  the  work. 

A  portion  of  the  Cocks'  inscription  (quoted  in  the  Dineley 
MSS.)  may  still  be  seen  on  the  floor  of  the  south  transept ;  and 
after  considerable  search  I  succeeded  in  discovering,  hard  by, 
what  I  presume  to  be  the  coffin  lid  of  "  ye  last  prior  of  Wor- 
cester." There  is  no  inscription  on  the  upper  surface  of  it,  nor 
any  trace  of  the  incised  cross  which  Mr.  Dineley  has  put  in  his 
drawing.  The  stone  is  now  probably  upside  down,  or  else  the 
incision  is  worn  away.  William  Moore,  I  should  add,  was  not 
the  last  prior  (nominally)  of  Worcester.  On  his  resignation 
(which  took  place  in  1535,  and  consequently  before  the  king 
had  commenced  his  attack  on  the  greater  monasteries),  Henry 
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Holbech,  alias  Randes,  D.D.,  was  raised  to  the  dignity  by  the 
king's  license,  with  the  understanding,  no  doubt,  that  he  was 
soon  to  be  formally  ejected.  Prior  Moore,  we  may  suppose, 
from  his  snug  retreat  at  Crowle,  looked  forth  upon  the  storm 
which  assailed  his  less  fortunate  brethren  in  the  church  with 
an  enviable  indifference  towards  commissioners,  visitors,  and 
impropriations,  careless  as  to  whether  there  was  to  be  a  Roman 
or  an  English  Pope,  and  having  the  comfortable  assurance  of 
enjoying  his  otium  cum  dignitate,  apart  from  scenes  of  disorder 
and  desecration.  History  is  silent  as  to  his  after  life,  and  no 
memorial  remains  to  point  to  his  last  resting  place  except  those 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  snatch  from  oblivion. 

The  font  is  apparently  of  the  date  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  it 
is  octagonal,  having  St.   Andrew's  cross  foliated  on  each  face 
and  roses  on  the  slope  of  the  basin,  and  canopy  work  on  the 
shaft.     The  most  curious  part  of  the  furniture  of  this  church, 
however,  is  the  lectern,  which  I  think  may  safely  be  pronounced 
unique.    It  is  of  Purbeck  marble,  ornamented  with  vine  foliage, 
bunches   of    grapes,   two    grotesque    (cats'  or    tigers')   heads 
reversed  on  the  sides,  and  in  the  front  the  figure  of  an  eccle- 
siastic, kneeling,  with  his  hands  thrown  up  to  his  shoulders, 
and  holding  a  vine  branch  in  each  hand.     This  singular  and 
beautiful  specimen  of  ancient  art  was  judiciously  restored  by 
the   Rev.  E.  Crane,  after  having  for  many  years  lain  in  the 
churchyard  and  under  the  belfry  stairs.     It  is  now  mounted  on 
a  "roup  of  five  circular  marble  shafts,  which  have  been  restored 
according  to  the  original  plan  as  seen  by  the  old  capitals  which 
were  not  destroyed  with  the  shafts,  and  from  the  style  of  which 
I  should  be  inclined  to  assign  the  date  of  the  lectern  to  the 
period  of  the  transition  from  the  Norman  (the  probable  date  of 
the  older  part  of  the  church),  with  the  stipulation  that  the 
carver  of  the  foliage  was  a  little  in  advance  of  his  age. 

Having  now  nearly  exhausted  my  available  space,  I  can  only 
find  room  to  say  that  the  services  here  were  devotionally  per- 
formed, with  the  occasional  interruption  of  late  comers,  who 
lifted  and  dropped  the  latch  of  the  old  massive  door  with  an 
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emphasis  pertaining  to  a  sledge  hammer.  In  the  new  and 
elegant  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  at  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  a  regu- 
lation exists,  by  which  the  doors  are  closed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  service,  and  no  persons  are  admitted  afterwards. 
This  prevents  a  disturbance  of  the  religious  services,  insures 
punctuality,  and  may  be  worth  imitating  in  other  churches. 

From  what  I  saw  in  this  church  and  parish  T  can  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  good  feeling  and  unanimity  which  prevailed 
between  the  parishioners  and  their  worthy  vicar.  The  work 
of  education  was  also  well  attended  to,  there  being  a  national 
school  for  50  boys  and  24  girls,  which  included  a  few  from 
adjoining  parishes ;  schoolmaster  and  clerk,  Mr.  Hook  ;  sexton, 
Thomas  Checketts.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  district  school  for 
Crowle  and  the  surrounding  small  parishes,  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  the  plan  will  be  accomplished.  The  living  of  Crowle 
is  a  vicarage  now  in  the  gift  of  the  Rev.  H.  Greene  ;  value  about 
£'-'vQ;  population,  530  ;  present  incumbent,  Rev.  H.  Greene. 
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X^sXERE  I  found  a  little  church,  chiefly  of  Perpendicular 
|§#E?H  «tyle,  with  a  little  older  work  at  the  west  end.  The 
y£S§f5£  walls  and  monuments  are  covered  over  with  the  many- 
coloured  mould  of  ages,  and  dampness  reigns  predominant.  The 
old  chest,  the  remains  of  the  rood  screen,  and  the  seats,  are  very 
rude,  ancient,  and  curious.  On  the  floor  is  an  inscription  to  one 
Wedgberrow : 

"Weep  not,  my  wife  and  eight  children  dear, 
I  am  not  dead  but  sleepeth  here  ; 
My  head  is  quiet,  my  grief  you  see, 
Wait  but  awhile,  you  '11  follow  me." 

In  the  chancel  is  a  brass  plate,  loosely  placed,  on  which  is  a 
long  elegiac'Latin  inscription,  calling  on  the  traveller  to  stop 
("Sta,  viator,  et  in  demortui  vestigiis  viam  immortalitatis  lege," 
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&e.)  and  read  a  fulsome  catalogue  of  the  astonishing  attain- 
ments and  piety  of  one  "Adrianus  Fortescutus,"  who  died  1653. 
In  the  time  of  Nash  (seventy  years  ago)  this  plate  was  in  the 
"Talbot"  (now  called  the  "Dog")  public  house  in  the  village, 
having  been  taken  off  a  tomb  in  the  church.  The  chief  monu- 
ments here  are  to  the  family  of  the  Winters,  two  members  of 
whom  were  deeply  concerned  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  Thomas 
and  Robert  Winter,  with  the  Lytteltons  and  other  of  the  con- 
spirators, lived  a  long  time  in  concealment,  and  shitting  about 
from  place  to  place — Hewell  Grange,  Hindlip,  "  Bell "  Inn  (pro- 
bably Belbroughton),  Holbeach  (a  house  between  Kingswinford 
and  Stourbridge,  where,  drying  their  powder,  it  by  accident 
took  fire,  blew  up  part  of  the  house,  and  disfigured  the  faces  of 
several),  and  lastly  to  Hagley,  where  they  concealed  themselves, 
but  were  betrayed  by  an  under  cook,  and  in  the  stable  yard 
Robert  Winter  was  taken,  but  Stephen  Littleton  escaping,  was 
pursued  and  taken  at  Prestwood.  Thomas  Winter  was  also 
taken  alive.  The  manor  house  in  which  the  Winters  lived  is 
hard  by  the  church.  The  moat  which  surrounds  it  encloses  an 
acre  of  land.  The  building  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  old  tim- 
bered structures,  and  has  twisted  brick  chimneys,  with  trefoiled 
niches,  and  other  peculiarities.  There  is  an  avenue  of  trees 
near  here,  called  "  Lady  Winter's  Walk,"  in  which,  according 
to  popular  tradition,  her  ladyship  was  accustomed  to  await  the 
furtive  visits  of  her  husband  by  night,  when  a  proclamation  had 
been  issued  by  James  for  the  apprehension  of  the  fugitive. 
The  benighted  hind,  it  is  said,  even  now  occasionally  beholds 
with  affright  the  headless  spectre  of  her  ladyship  pacing  up  and 
down  beneath  the  shelter  of  those  old  trees.  A  headless  female 
also  appears  at  Crowle  brook,  by  which  it  would  seem  that  the 
poor  heart-broken  lady  sometimes  extended  her  visits.  This 
description  of  spectre,  it  is  thought  by  some,  must  for  ever  resist 
the  exorcism  of  both  day  and  Sunday  schools,  seeing  that,  as  the 
lady  does  not  happen  to  possess  a  head,  and  is  consequently 
divested  of  the  organs  of  speech,  she  labours  under  the  disad- 
vantage of  being  unable  to  communicate  her  ghostly  desires,  and 
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must  for  ever  remain  unappeased.  At  what  period  and  for 
what  offence  Lady  Winter  was  decapitated  both  history  and  tra- 
dition are  silent.  A  tradition  prevailed  at  Huddington,  that 
the  two  Winters  were  to  keep  themselves  and  their  attendants 
armed  and  ready,  that  an  express  was  to  be  sent  them  from 
Dunchurch  Heath,  which  they  were  to  observe  coming  down  a 
hill  at  some  distance  from  the  house  ;  if  the  messenger  waved 
his  hat,  the  Winters  were  to  sally  out  with  their  company  and 
march  to  Dunchurch  ;  if  the  express  came  down  the  hill  with 
his  hat  on  his  head,  it  was  a  token  that  the  plot  had  miscarried, 
and  that  every  one  was  to  shift  for  himself. 

The  church  of  Huddington  was  formerly  appropriated  to  the 
Commandery,  or  hospital  of  St.  Wulstan,  in  Sidbury  ;  but  at 
the  dissolution  of  religious  houses  the  impropriation  fell  to  the 
crown,  and  was  subsequently  purchased  by  John  a  Combe,  of 
Stratford-on-Avon,  a  contemporary  of  Shakspeare.  He  bought 
it  of  the  Prince  Henry,  elder  brother  of  Charles  I.  Combe's 
epitaph  is  given  in  the  life  of  Shakspeare.  Combe,  it  appears, 
who  was  an  old  gentleman  noted  for  his  wealth  and  usury, 
fancied  that  Shakspeare  intended  to  write  his  epitaph,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  pleasant  conversation  with  him  Combe  revealed 
to  the  bard  his  suspicions,  and  in  a  jocular  manner  recpuested 
that,  since  he  could  not  know  what  might  be  said  of  him  after 
his  death,  the  epitaph  should  be  written  immediately  ;  upon 
which  Shakspeare  gave  him  these  four  lines  : 

"  Ten  in  the  hundred  lies  here  ingraved, 
Tis  a  hundred  to  ten  his  soul  is  not  saved. 
If  any  man  ask  who  lies  in  this  tomb, 
Ho  !  ho !  quoth  the  devil,  't  is  my  John  a  Combe  " 

A  custom  prevails  in  this  church  not  to  ring  the  bell  for 
service  until  the  clergyman  appears  in  sight.  This  usage  pro- 
bably originated  in  that  interesting  period  of  church  discipline 
when  in  rural  and  remote  places  the  congregations  were  not 
sure  of  a  parson  till  they  had  caught  him  ;  when  (as  in  the  case 
of  John  a  Combe  and  the  Winters)  the  tithes  were  pocketed  by 
the  lay  impropriator  and  the  church  was  served  by  a  stipendiary 
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clerk,  a  "  Sir  "  John  Lacklatin,  who  was  probably  a  gardener 
or  butler-  to  the  patron,  or  even  the  landlord  of  the  neighbouring 
ale-house. 

The  perpetual  curacy  of  Huddington  is  now  in  the  patronage 
of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  ;  value,  £56  ;  population,  122  ; 
incumbent,  the  Rev.  E.  Crane ;  curate,  Rev.  —  Hill ;  cleric, 
Thomas  Haidon. 


(Blmlnj  Xnttt 


£tf§g|i£  LARGE  church,  or  rather  oblong  room,  rebuilt  (with 
n|  2J  H  the  exception  of  the  tower  and  spire,  which  are  old)  in 
lUSUl  1829  and  1830.  It  has  long  lancet  lights,  embattled 
parapet,  and  open  roof,  but  is  entirely  devoid  of  any  feature  of 
interest.  All  the  information  I  could  obtain  about  it  was  that 
the  edifice  was  rebuilt  at  the  expense  of  the  grammar  school 
funds  (alas  !  those  unfortunate  schools  !)  ;  that  the  school  was 
now  crippled  in  consequence  ;  and  that,  for  the  same  reason, 
the  new  church  had  never  been  consecrated.  By  a  government 
abstract  of  the  year  1787  I  find  that  estates  were  left  many 
years  ago  jointly  for  the  repair  of  the  church,  to  pay  a  school- 
master, and  to  relieve  the  poor.  The  recent  rebuilding  of  the 
church  cost  about  £1,600,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the 
school  is  crippled  and  the  rents  mortgaged  ;  but  surely  this  is 
not  an  administration  of  funds  in  accordance  with  the  intention 
of  the  donor  !  He  could  not  have  designed  that  the  school- 
master and  the  poor  were  to  go  to  the  wall  whenever  the  church 
required  rebuilding,  nor  can  the  word  repair  be  legally  construed 
to  mean  rebuild,  however  similar  they  may  appear  to  those 
from  whose  pockets  the  rebuilding  funds  must  otherwise  have 
been  drawn. 

I  am  told  that  an  act  of  penance  was  performed  in  the  church 
of  Elmley  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  within  the  recollection 
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of  persons  now  living.     A  poor  girl — one  of  those  unfortunates 
who 

"  Stoop  to  folly. 


And  find  too  late  that  men  betray," 

had  given  hirth  to  an  illegitimate  child,  and  the  peculiar  form  of 
the  penitential  discipline  prescribed  by  the  church  on  that  occa- 
sion was  that  the  fair  delinquent  should,  on  a  given  Sunday, 
envelope  herself  in  a  sheet  and  proceed  up  the  aisle  to  the  seat 
where  sat  her  seducer,  so  that  he  should  be  publicly  put  to 
shame  as  well  as  herself — a  course  by  far  more  just  and  impar- 
tial than  the  conduct  of  society  generally,  who  in  a  selfish  and 
cruel  manner  visit  upon  female  sinners  of  this  description  the 
whole  weight  of  the  punishment  due,  while  perhaps  the  original 
instigator  to  the  crime  escapes  with  but  a  slight  pecuniary  loss. 
The  penance  was  accordingly  performed,  but  the  disgrace  was 
not  publicly  shared  by  the  young  man,  some  officious  friend  of 
his  having  given  him  such  information  as  led  him  quickly  to 
retrace  his  steps  when  within  but  a  few  yards  of  the  church. 
The  poor  girl  afterwards  became  a  zealous  Methodist,  at  Upton, 
and  has  not  been  dead  many  years. 

Within  sight  of  the  church  is  a  large  timbered  structure, 
known  as  Elmley  Lodge,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  R. 
T.  Forester.  Its  front  consists  of  a  series  of  gables,  on  one  of 
which  is  the  motto — "  Nisi  Dominus  ;  1635."  There  is  some 
reason  to  suppose  that  Elmley  Lodge  was,  at  a  remote  period, 
encircled  in  rude  wooden  characters  with  the  whole  of  the  127th 
psalm.  And  although  "  Nisi  Dominus  ;  163"),"  is  all  which  can 
now  be  seen,  there  is  little  or  no  doubt  that  about  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century  the  sentence  was  continued  upon  three  of  the 

dormer  windows  thus  far,  viz. " cedificaverit  domum— ■ 

in   vanum    labor uverunt qui  cedificant  earn.''''     ("  Except 

the  Lord  build  the  house,"  &c.)  The  building  is  now  in  a 
ruinous  state. 

The  living  is  in  the  gift  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 
Rector,  Rev.  H.  Perceval  (son  of  the  statesman  who  was  shot 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  murderer  Bellingham.)     Value 
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of  the  living,  nearly  £600  ;  population,  380.     The  rectory  of 
Elmley  Lovett,  together  with  a  pension  of  £240  per  annum,  was 
given  to  Philip  Hawford,  or  Ballard  de  Hawford,  the  last  Abbot 
of  Evesham,  as  compensation  for  his  having  resigned  that  abbey 
and  all  its  possessions  into  the  hands  of  the  king.     He  had  been 
created  abbot,  no  doubt,  for  the  purpose  of  making  that  surrender. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  parish  of 
Elmley  Lovett  unfortunately  became  the  residence  of  two  per- 
sons who,  in  all  probability,  made  themselves  more  notorious 
than  any  two  other  men  of  the  same  class  in  society  that  ever 
before  or  since  were  contemporary  in  the  county  of  Worcester. 
They  were  well  known  far  and  wide  by  the  cognomination  of 
"The  Squire"  and  "The  Parson."     At  the  period  in  question 
the  Elmley  estate  was  held  in  moiety  by  these  two  persons,  and 
about  the  same  time  the  advowson  in  gross  had  fallen  to  the 
latter.     Here  was  a  fine  opportunity  to  do  good,  to  make  all 
happy  about  them,  and  to  enjoy  the  cup  of  life  themselves  to 
overflowing.     Alas  !  few  stewards  were  ever  destined  to  give  a 
worse  account  of  their  stewardship  than  these  two  misguided 
individuals,  both  of  whom  have  now  ("  the  Parson"  many  years 
ago)  been  called  upon  to  render  an  account  of  their  proceed- 
ings.    And  never,  perhaps,  was  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul— viz. 
"Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners,"  more  clearly 
illustrated  than  in  the  case  of  this  unfortunate  divine. 

I  would  not  write  a  line  to  wound  the  feelings  of  relatives  they 
have  left  behind— friends  there  were  few  or  none— but  I  hold 
them  up  "as  two  broad  beacons,"  to  warn  others  from  pursuing 
a  course  not  more  certainly  fatal  to  themselves  than  calculated 
to  cause  ruin  and  sorrow  to  those  who  fall  under  their  baneful 
influence.  "  An  example  to  all,  but  to  no  one  a  pattern."  Their 
intestine  feuds  commenced  with  "  the  Squire  "  purchasing  "  the 
Parson's"  moiety  of  the  estate.  The  latter  soon  found  he  had 
made  a  foolish  bargain,  and  therefore  wanted  to  make  it  void. 
"  The  Squire"  knew  he  had  agreed  for  a  large  extent  of  land 
for  a  small  sum  of  money,  compared  with  its  real  value  ;  but 
small  as  the  sum  was,  it  was  more  than  he  could  raise,  so  low 

t2 
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did  his  credit  and  character  stand  in  the  money  market.  Hence 
it  was  that  a  bold  push  was  made  to  retain  possession  of  all  the 
estate,  for  he  was  in  receipt  of  the  rents,  and  had  turned  "  the 
Parson "  out  of  the  manor-house,  called  the  "  Lodge "  without 
paying  one  shilling  of  the  purchase-money.  "The  Parson" 
filed  a  bill  in  equity  against  his  incorrigible  co-partner,  and, 
although  he  succeeded  in  getting  a  "  receiver "  appointed  for 
his  own  share  of  the  rents,  he  was  constantly  being  threatened 
with  an  action  for  perjury  arising  out  of  these  proceedings. 
And  notwithstanding  no  indictment  of  the  kind  was  preferred, 
and  probably  was  never  intended,  the  bare  possibility  that  such 
a  thing  might  happen  paralyzed  for  a  time  all  further  proceed- 
ings in  equity,  and  thus  a  great  point  was  gained.  Here,  then, 
we  have  to  date  the  commencement  of  a  war  of  litigation  to  the 
knife,  carried  on  for  about  sixteen  years  with  such  rancorous 
feelings  that  none  can  form  a  just  estimate  of  them  but  those 
who,  in  some  way  or  other,  were  actually  concerned.  During 
this  time  fifteen  causes  were  tried  at  the  county  assizes,  and 
there  were  seven  private  references,  two  suits  in  Chancery,  one 
in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  two  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
one  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  and  one  at  the  assize  for  the 
county  of  Salop  ;  fourteen  causes  were  tried  in  the  court  of 
quarter  sessions,  and  of  these  four  were  reargued  in  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench.  There  were  beside  six  private  commissions, 
and  two  writs  of  inquiry  issued  out  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 
In  all  these  several  cases  the  names  of  "the  Squire"  and  "the 
Parson  "  appear  upon  the  face  of  the  proceedings  either  as  plain- 
tiff or  defendant,  with  the  exception  of  five,  and  in  those  they 
were  really,  although  not  ostensibly,  plaintiff  or  defendant.  In 
the  mean  time  "the  Parson"  had  succeeded  in  getting  his 
money  for  the  property  sold,  but,  unfortunately  for  him,  it  was 
one  of  those  victories  which  require  not  a  second  to  ruin  the 
victor  ;  the  whole  sum,  and  perhaps  more,  having  been  swal- 
lowed up  in  law  expenses.  Nor  did  "the  Squire"  stand  in  a 
better  position.  His  pugnacious  disposition  had  converted  what 
was  originally  a  cheap  bargain  into  a  very  dear  one.     So  reck- 
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less  and  insane  a  course  of  proceedings  could  have  but  one  ter- 
mination. It  had  been  a  headlong  race  on  the  road  to  ruin,  and 
stoutly  was  it  contested.  For  a  long  time  it  was  "  neck  and 
neck,"  and  bets  were  even.  But  eventually  "  the  Squire  "  won 
it  by  half  a  length.  He  got  into  gaol  six  months  before  "  the 
Parson."  The  latter  regained  his  liberty  twice  over,  after  a  no 
very  protracted  incarceration  in  either  case  ;  the  last,  however, 
being  the  most  unkind  cut  of  all.  But  sorrow,  shame,  and 
remorse,  had  done  their  work.  He  sleeps  the  sleep  of  death, 
but  not  here,  as  was  his  earnest  desire  and  his  last  wish. 

"  Let  him  sleep,  let  him  sleep  on, 
Till  this  stormy  night  be  gone, 
And  th'  eternal  morrow  dawn, 
Then  the  curtains  will  be  drawn, 
And  he  waken  with  that  light 
Whose  day  shall  never  sleep  in  night." 

Turn  we  now  to  "  the  Squire."  After  he  had  served  a  double 
apprenticeship  in  the  King's  Bench  prison  he  obtained  his  dis- 
charge, his  creditors  having  consented  to  accept  five  shillings  in 
the  pound  on  their  debts,  rather  than  keep  him  there  any  longer, 
when  he  again  made  his  appearance  at  "  The  Lodge,"  and  after 
a  few  years'  longer  sojourn  yielded  up  the  ghost  in  a  notable 
chamber  of  death,  the  same,  and  with  little  difference  in  some 
respects,  to  what  two  of  his  predecessors  who  had  held  the 
property,  but  no  relations,  had  done  before  him. 

If  ruin,  in  its  most  comprehensive  meaning,  had  confined  its 
work  to  "the  Squire"  and  "the  Parson,"  one  might  think  it 
would  have  been  all  sufficient.  But,  alas  !  a  sickening  tale  is 
yet  to  be  told — of  fathers  and  husbands  ejected  from  lands, 
where  they  and  their  ancestors  for  generations  had  lived  respect- 
ably, creditably,  and  honourably,  to  become  insolvent,  and 
burdens  upon  the  parish  in  old  age,  where,  in  better  days,  as 
bold  yeomen,  they  made  no  inconsiderable  part  of  England's 
pride — of  mothers,  wives,  and  widows,  with  broken  hearts,  and 
reason  prostrate,  miserable  inmates  of  union  workhouses — of 
sons  and  daughters  brought  up  with  parental  care  and  affection, 
but  early  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  menial  servitude,  or  more 
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gradually  sliding  into  the  class  of  day  labourers.  This  is  not 
all  (would  it  were),  hut  it  is  enough  for  the  purpose.  Volumes 
might  be  filled,  perhaps  will  at  some  future  day,  with  painful 
reminiscences — truths  more  astounding  than  fiction,  and  yet 
not  without  touches  of  the  ludicrous.  "  The  Lodge,"  like  most 
other  old  manor-houses  of  its  class  and  age,  has  its  legends. 
"  Strange  things,  the  neighbours  say,  have  happened  here  : "  but 
this  is  not  the  time  or  place  to  lay  them  before  the  public.  To 
those  persons,  however,  who  are  not  quite  ignorant  of  those 
narrations,  be  they  credible  or  incredible,  the  lines  from  the  pen 
of  the  ill-fated  L.  E.  L.  will  appear  as  not  altogether  inapplicable. 

"When  a  voice  rose  up  above  tliem  all,  and  that  voice  was  strange  and 
shrill, 
Like  autumn's  wind  when  it  has  caught  winter's  first  shriek  and  chill : 
And  forth  a  veiled  figure  stepp'd,  but  back  she  flung  her  veil ; 
And  they  knew  St.  Edith's  prioress  by  her  brow  so  deadly  pale. 

The  prey  of  the  ungodly  is  taken  by  God's  hand  ; 
I  lay  the  endless  curse  of  change  upon  this  doomed  land  ; 
They  may  come  and  possession  take,  even  as  thou  hast  done, 
But  the  father  never,  never  shall  transmit  it  to  his  son. 

****** 

My  words  they  are  the  latest  sounds  thine  ear  shall  ever  take  ; 
Then  hear  me  curse  again  the  land  which  is  cursed  for  thy  sake." 
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VJ-iO^ARTLEBURY,  from  its  position  and  historical  asso- 
Oi/  ^£j  J'C  ciations,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  of  its  being  the 
/_7~^y*.  resting  place  of  the  pastoral  staff  of  the  diocese,  had 
long  attracted  my  attention,  and  at  length  I  was  enabled  to 
accept  the  invitation  of  a  worthy  family  there  resident,  and 
betake  myself  to  their  hospitable  abode.  The  parish  is  entered, 
from  Worcester,  at  a  part  of  the  road  near  the  "  Mitre  Oak," 
an  ancient  tree,  for  which  has  been  set  up  a  claim  to  the 
honour  of  having  sheltered  the  head  of  the  Roman  monk 
Augustine,  when  he  held  his  first  disputation  with  the  bishops 
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of  the  British  church  about  the  observance  of  Easter  and  the 
sacrament  of  baptism  —  an  interview  which  is  said  to  have 
ended  unsatisfactorily  in  consequence  of  the  monk  having  kept 
his  sitting  posture  instead  of  rising  to  receive  the  bishops  with 
that  courtesy  which  they  expected.  The  tree  may  be  as  old  as 
the  seventh  century  for  aught  I  know,  but  it  is  more  probable 
the  name  was  derived  from  its  proximity  to  the  country  seat 
of  the  episcopate,  or  it  may  have  been  a  boundary  mark  of  the 
manor,  or  even  a  bearer  of  the  sign-board  of  the  ancient  inn 
which  stands  near  it.  Bede  is  the  only  writer,  within  four 
hundred  years  of  the  time,  who  mentions  the  congress,  and  he 
places  it  in  the  West  Saxon  kingdom,  somewhere  about  the 
confines  of  the  counties  of  Gloucester  and  Somerset.  The 
village  of  Hartlebury  stands  on  the  side  and  base  of  a  steep 
hill,  or  "  pitch,"  as  the  vernacular  tongue  hath  it ;  on  descending 
which  the  traveller  observes  and  admires  a  somewhat  hand- 
some parish  church,  of  red  sandstone,  on  a  slight  elevation 
to  the  right,  and,  perhaps  with  still  greater  satisfaction, 
that  comfortable  hostelrie  the  "  White  Hart "  on  the  left. 
Looking  in  the  same  direction  he  will  notice  a  rural  lane  and 
a  grove  of  beautiful  limes,  leading  to  the  palace  of  the 
bishop.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  village  is  neat,  clean,  and 
cheerful,  with  the  sad  exceptions  of  a  "free  grammar  school  " 
and  two  houses  for  the  masters  being  unoccupied  and  shut  up  ; 
but  a  word  on  this  hereafter. 

In  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror  a  priest  resided  at  Hartlebury, 
and  it  is  probable  that  there  were  both  a  church  and  castle  at 
Hartlebury  in  Saxon  times.  The  present  church  occupies  the 
site  of  and  is  considerably  larger  than  the  old  one,  the  tower  of 
which  alone  remains  appended  to  the  new  structure.  Bishop 
Godfrey  Giffard  built  the  old  church  in  1269,  but  the  tower 
appears  to  have  been  erected  in  1575  by  Bishop  Sandys,  and 
the  chancel  was  rebuilt  by  the  late  rector,  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Picart;  this  also  was  allowed  to  remain.  The  rest  of  the 
church  was  rebuilt  in  1836  and  1837,  the  foundation  stone 
having  been  laid  by   Mrs.   Baker,  wife  of   the  rector,  and 
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daughter  of  the  late  hishop.  The  old  tower  was  raised  several 
feet  on  this  occasion.  The  structure  cost  about  £5,000,  towards 
which  the  Rev.  S.  Picart  left  £1,000,  on  certain  conditions,  as 
to  the  number  of  free  sittings,  which  could  not  possibly  be 
carried  out ;  but  the  party  to  whom  the  money  would  have 
reverted  very  liberally  waived  his  claim  upon  being  made 
acquainted  with  the  facts.  The  present  Dean  of  Worcester 
(the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Peel)  contributed  £150,  the  cost  of  the 
porch,  the  late  bishop  promised  £500,  and  the  rector  gave 
£200.  Other  large  subscriptions  were  raised,  and  the  rest  was 
provided  by  a  rate.  The  architect,  Mr.  Rickman,  of  Birming- 
ham, performed  his  task  generally  in  a  creditable  manner. 
The  church  is  in  the  Geometrical  and  Decorated  styles,  con- 
sisting of  a  porch  and  western  tower ;  nave  divided  from  north 
and  south  aisles  by  four  lofty  arches  and  small  shafted  pillars, 
very  graceful,  but  so  light  as  almost  to  suggest  the  idea  of 
weakness ;  and  chancel,  with  chapel  on  each  side.  There  is  a 
fan  roof,  with  groinings  and  bosses.  Galleries  are  erected  on 
three  sides  of  the  church,  that  on  the  west  (underneath  the 
tower)  containing  the  organ  (the  gift  of  the  Rev.  T.  Harward, 
of  Winterfold  House,  Chaddesley),  which,  being  but  a  small 
instrument,  is  almost  lost  in  its  retired  position.  The  seats — 
the  appropriation  of  which  has  been  and  still  is  a  source  of 
much  bickering  and  Sabbath  breaking  in  this  parish — are  in 
many  instances  divided  into  two  unequal  parts,  the  lesser  por- 
tion being  partitioned  off  for  the  smaller  copy-and-lease-holders. 
The  pulpit  is  new,  made  of  white  stone,  hexagonal,  with  fine 
carvings  on  each  face ;  and  near  to  the  chancel  arch  stands  the 
bishop's  throne,  an  old  oak  chair,  beneath  a  stone  canopy 
having  crocketed  pinnacles.  The  font  is  of  the  same  date  as 
the  old  church ;  it  is  circular,  with  nail-head  moulding,  leaves, 
and  lozenges ;  and  the  top  of  the  basin  appears  to  have  been 
sawn  off,  being  now  far  more  shallow  than  it  could  have  been 
originally.  Among  those  who  lie  buried  in  this  church  and 
yard  are  Bishop  Hurd  (this  excellent  prelate  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard,  according  to  his  own  direction);  Bishop  Carr  and 
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his  wife ;  the  Bakers  of  Waresley ;  Mary,  the  daughter  of 
Dorothy,  the  wife  of  James  Stillingfleet,  rector  in  1708;  the 
Eyre  family;  Gulielmus  Skinner,  rector  in  1695;  Mary,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  J.  Waldon,  rector  of  Hampton  Lovett,  and  head 
schoolmaster  of  this  parish  in  1765;  the  Fidkins,  an  ancient 
family ;  several  generations  of  the  Prattentons,  from  William 
Prattenton  in  1627  to  Joseph  Prattenton  in  1804;  Harward, 
Hopcroft,  Colley;  Nash  of  Titton,  relative  of  the  late  Dr.  Nash  ; 
and  in  the  churchyard  is  a  stone  slab,  three  parts  buried 
beneath  the  soil,  having  a  floriated  cross,  being  the  coffin  lid 
of  John  de  Rodeberrow,  rector,  who  died  in  1290,  and  for 
whom  a  chantry  was  founded  here,  in  remembrance  of  the 
souls  of  himself,  his  father,  mother,  and  all  benefactors  of 
the  chantry  for  ever.  The  communion  plate  is  of  gold,  being 
the  gift  of  Bishop  Lloyd  and  his  lady  in  1714.  In  the  vestry 
is  a  table  of  charities,  including  the  following  benefactors  : 
Thomas  Mitchell,  of  Perry,  1617,  £5  for  the  poor;  Philip  Hill, 
of  Torton,  1618,  £20  ditto;  William  Hardiman,  1619,  £20 
ditto  ;  Samuel  Manning,  1635,  five  acres  in  St.  Nicholas,  Droit- 
wich,  the  rent  of  which  to  go  to  the  poor  of  Hartlebury,  and 
to  the  repairs  of  the  highway  between  Goldness  House  and 
Hartlebury,  and  one  piece  of  land  in  Waresley  ditto  ;  Mrs. 
Hannah  Eyre,  1 728,  £200  to  teach  poor  children  at  school  to 
read  and  work  (this  school  is  still  carried  on) ;  Eliz.  Brown, 
1729,  £40,  the  interest  to  the  poor  on  St.  Catherine's  Day; 
besides  £45  remaining  from  donors  unknown. 

The  rector  of  Hartlebury  possesses  an  effective  and  sonorous 
voice,  and  an  active  gesticulation.  As  to  the  rest  of  the  services 
a  correct  feeling  seemed  to  pervade  them,  and  the  organ  was 
chastely  played,  though  the  chanting  was  a  shade  too  slow.  The 
clerk,  who,  I  was  told,  had  officiated  here  for  thirty-five  years, 
had  never  been  absent  but  from  one  service  during  the  whole 
term,  that  being  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  his  wife.  Since 
my  visit  however  I  have  heard  that  he  is  unable  to  perform 
the  duty.  There  is  a  large  Sunday  school  here,  the  children 
being  annually  clothed  by  subscription  ;  they  sit  in  the  chapel 
south  of  the  chancel. 
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Hartlebury  is  a  rectory  in  the  patronage  of  the  bishop  ;  value, 
upwards  of  £2,000  per  annum  ;  population,  upwards  of  2,000. 
Rector,  Rev.  T.  Baker  (1835);  clerk,  Johu  Wiles  ;  organist, 
Mr.  Hince. 

There  was  a  manor-house  at  Hartlebury  in  Saxon  times,  and 
the  manor  was  given  to  the  see  by  King  Burthred,  in  850.  The 
castle  was  commenced  by  Bishop  Cantelupe,  who,  in  1255,  so 
nobly  withstood  the  Pope's  legate  (when  he  attempted  to  extort 
money  from  the  clergy),  by  declaring  that  he  would  rather  die 
on  the  gallows  than  consent  to  such  a  wicked  plundering.  The 
bishop  was  afterwards  excommunicated  for  joining  with  the 
barons  in  their  wars  against  Henry  III,  and  died  at  Blockley. 
Bishop  GifFard,  in  1268,  finished  the  castle,  and  fortified  it  with 
a  moat.  This  bishop,  by  his  will,  directed  that  a  ring  of  not  less 
than  40s.  or  50s.  in  value  should  be  given  to  every  bishop  in 
England.  Bishop  Cobham,  a  man  adorned  with  so  many  ami- 
able virtues  that  he  was  commonly  called  "  the  good  and  honest 
clerk,"  who  had  the  see  of  Worcester  given  him  as  a  slight 
consolation  for  the  loss  of  the  primacy  through  the  adverse  veto 
of  the  Pope,  and  who  vaulted  the  roof  of  the  nave  of  Worcester 
Cathedral  at  his  own  expense,  died  at  Hartlebury  Castle  in 
1327.  Thomas  Hemenhale  and  Wolstan  de  Braunsford,  who 
built  the  present  Guesten-hall  or  Audit-house  near  the  Cathe- 
dral, also  died  at  this  castle  in  the  same  century.  About  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  a  handsome  gatehouse  was  added 
to  the  castle  by  Bishop  Carpenter,  who  built  Radcliffe  church, 
Bristol,  of  which  city  he  was  thrice  mayor.  During  the  civil 
wars  the  King  had  a  garrison  here  under  Captain  Sandys,  but 
the  cavaliers  do  not  appear  to  have  displayed  their  usual 
devotion  for  the  sovereign,  for  although  the  castle  was  very 
strong,  and  had  provisions  for  twelve  months,  it  surrendered  in 
two  days  without  a  shot  being  fired.  The  castle,  with  the 
exception  of  the  keep,  was  then  pulled  down,  and  passed  with 
the  manor  into  private  hands.  I  have  met  with  no  account 
of  the  rebuilding  of  the  castle  at  the  restoration,  but  it  is 
said  the  avenue  of  limes  was  planted  by  the  renowned  Stil- 
lingfleet,  who  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Worcester  in  1689, 
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which  would  imply  that  some  kind  of  residence  was  then 
in  existence  here.  Bishop  Lloyd,  the  most  eminent  chro- 
nologer  of  his  day,  and  one  of  the  seven  bishops  committed 
to  the  tower  by  the  besotted  James,  was  afterwards  trans- 
lated to  Worcester,  died  at  Hartlebury,  and  was  buried  at 
Fladbury.  His  successor,  the  good  "primitive  Bishop"  Hough, 
made  considerable  improvements  and  additions  to  the  castle. 
Concerning  this  good  man,  who  was  rightly  styled  "  a  genuine 
patriot,  the  delight  of  the  church,  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  oppres- 
sion, a  pillar  of  religion,  a  father  of  the  indigent,  and  a  friend 
to  all,"  many  characteristic  anecdotes  are  told.  His  beverage 
after  dinner  was  strong  beer  and  sugar,  and  those  of  his  guests 
who  partook  of  this  cup  and  appeared  to  relish  it  were  sure  to 
ingratiate  themselves  izi  his  favour.  One  day  a  young  clergy- 
man, taking  his  leave  of  the  bishop  with  many  bows,  awk- 
wardly knocked  down  a  favourite  barometer  of  the  bishop's; 
on  which  the  worthy  prelate,  observing  the  young  man's  alarm, 
said  "  Sir,  do  not  be  uneasy :  I  have  observed  that  glass  for 
seventy  years,  but  never  saw  it  so  low  before."  The  bishop 
made  it  a  rule  to  keep  £1,000  in  the  house  ;  and  one  day,  the 
collectors  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
having  waited  upon  him,  he  told  the  steward  to  hand  over 
£500.  The  latter  functionary  hesitated,  and  made  signs  to  the 
bishop  that  it  was  a  great  deal  too  much  ;  whereupon  his  lord- 
ship replied,  "  You  are  right ;  I  have  not  given  enough ;  give 
the  gentlemen  £1,000  ;  you  will  fiud  it  in  such  a  place  ;"  and 
the  old  steward,  though  unwilling,  was  forced  to  comply.  The 
noble  stand  made  by  Dr.  Hough,  when  president  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  against  the  Popish  intrusions  of  James,  is  a 
matter  of  history,  besides  being  commemorated  in  marble  by 
the  hand  of  a  Roubilliac — a  work  of  art  which  stands  unequalled 
in  Worcester  Cathedral.  Bishop  Maddox,  the  vindicator  of 
the  Reformation,  and  the  originator  of  Worcester  Infirmary, 
succeeded  Hough,  and  is  said  to  have  spent  more  than  £1,200 
in  adorning  his  chapel  at  Hartlebury  about  a  century  ago  ;  the 
windows  being  painted  by  Price,  after  designs  by  Dr.  Wall,  of 
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Worcester.  This  worthy  prelate  assigned  £200  a  year  to  the 
improvement  of  small  livings  in  his  diocese,  which  also  entitled 
them  to  £200  more  from  Queen  Anne's  hounty  ;  but  he  died 
(at  Hartlebury)  within  a  year,  and  his  successors  deemed  it 
inconvenient  to  continue  the  practice.  Bishop  Johnson  greatly 
improved  and  embellished  the  episcopal  house  at  Hartlebury ; 
but  it  was  reserved  for  the  excellent  Bishop  Hurd  (who,  in 
1783,  declined  to  accept  the  primacy  of  England)  to  bestow  on 
this  ancient  residence  of  his  predecessors  the  most  valuable 
ornament  it  could  receive — namely,  a  noble  and  enlarged 
library,  eighty- four  feet  long,  which  he  stored  with  books  for 
the  use  of  the  future  bishops  of  the  see.  This  included  the  fine 
collection  bequeathed  to  him  by  Bishop  Warburton,  and  also  the 
library  of  the  poet  Pope.  Some  authorities  state  that  the  keep 
of  the  old  castle  was  standing  till  Bishop  Hurd  pulled  it  down 
in  1789.  The  castle,  as  it  now  stands,  was  principally  the  work 
of  Bishop  Hough  :  it  is  built  of  red  sandstone,  with  embattled 
parapets,  and  quadrangular  court,  enclosed  with  walls  and  a 
gatehouse  ;  a  great  portion  of  the  old  moat  is  converted  into  a 
flower  garden.  When  seen  through  the  beautiful  avenues  of 
trees,  or  the  breaks  of  the  surrounding  woods,  the  fine  old 
building  assumes  an  air  of  grandeur  which  would  have  seduced 
even  the  plain  homeliness  of  St.  Chad  himself ;  no  wonder  then, 
thought  I,  when  pacing  through  its  noble  hall,  its  beautiful  little 
chapel,  and  the  magnificent  library,  so  well  lined  with  venera- 
ble fathers  of  the  church,  and  the  contributions  of  miscellaneous 
literature,  that  the  present  bishop  has  taken  up  his  permanent 
abode  here,  preferring  so  delightful  and  distinguished  a  retreat 
to  the  noise  and  dust  of  a  city  house.  Nevertheless  his  lordship 
has  fallen  under  the  censure  of  some  parties,  who  aver  that  as 
the  Cathedral  is  the  mother  church  of  the  diocese,  the  bishop 
ought  to  identify  himself  with  it,  and  be  seen  more  frequently 
engaged  in  its  daily  worship  with  his  clergy,  to  whom,  besides, 
the  city  would  generally  prove  a  more  accessible  geographical 
centre.  His  lordship,  however  (the  regret  at  whose  absence 
from  amongst  us  of  the  city  of  Worcester  is  much  modified  by  the 
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worthy  and  liberal  Cathedral  dignitary  who  has  succeeded  to 
the  occupancy  of  the  Worcester  palace),  shares  this  censure 
in  common  with  many  of  his  episcopal  brethren,  as  a  well- 
informed  writer  in  the  Bristol  Times  observes : 

"Neither  Addington  Park  nor  Lambeth  House  is  in  Canterbury,  nor 
Hartlebury  Castle,  as  we  know,  in  Worcester  ;  if  your  business  lie  with 
smooth  Samuel  of  Oxford,  you  must  call  at  Cuddesdon,  near  Wheatley ; 
and  Henry  of  Exeter  is  too  fond  of  the  sea  breezes  of  Torquay  to  attend 
his  cathedral  for  months  together  ;  you  will  find  logical  Copleston,  though 
prelate  of  Llandaff,  profoundly  dining  at  Chepstow,  which  is  not  even  in 
the  Principality  ;  and  serious  St.  David's  meditating  among  the  retreats  of 
Abergwelli.  Who  has  heard  the  deep-toned  benediction  of  Gloucester  and 
Bristol  half  a  dozen  times  at  St.  Augustine's,  where  his  lordship's  visits 
have  been  so  few  and  far  between  that  the  late  sub- sacristan  let  out  the 
throne  by  the  year  as  a  pew  for  private  families.  You  must  look  for 
'stout  Musgi-ave,'  of  York,  at  Bishopthorpe  Palace,  and  Genevese  Win- 
chester, with  Lichfield  and  Carlisle,  at  three  'Castles,'  that  are  not  in 
their  cathedral  towns.  Even  modern  Manchester  retires  from  the  smoke 
of  a  thousand  chimneys  to  Ackington  Hall,  and  timorous  Rochester,  to  be 
found,  must  be  sought  at  Danbury,  near  Chelmsford." 

Dr.  Pepys,  the  present  occupant  of  Hartlebury  Castle,  is  well 
known  as  the  brother  of  the  late  Lord  Chancellor.  During  his 
youth,  it  is  said,  he  was  much  petted  by  Mrs.  Hannah  Moore. 
On  his  going  to  reside  at  Hartlebury,  his  lordship  declined 
keeping  the  deer  in  the  park,  and  made  a  present  of  them  to 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  which  occasioned  no  small  chagrin 
in  the  chapter  house  by  the  stoppage  of  the  immemorial  supply 
of  venison  for  the  audit  dinner. 

After  this  brief  sketch  of  some  of  the  right  rev.  inhabitants 
of  Hartlebury  Castle  I  cannot  perhaps  better  conclude  my 
account  of  this  ancient  episcopal  seat  than  by  inserting  a  copy 
of  verses,  handed  to  me  by  a  friend  : 

<&n  ^artlcuurj)  Castlr. 

I  gaz'd  on  the  pile  in  the  twilight  of  evening, 

Heavy,  gloomy,  and  sombre,  it  seem'd  to  the  eye ; 

Not  a  light  was  there  beaming — not  a  sound  to  the  hearing, 
Save  the  clear  water  rippling  o'er  a  rock  that  is  nigh. 
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Eternity's  symbol  's  that  pure  crystal  flowing, 

For  thousands  of  years  'midst  all  changes  the  same ; 

And  for  thousands  of  years  may  continue  its  moaning, 
When  of  all  else  around  it  nought  remains  but  a  name. 

Cold  was  the  night.     The  moon's  horns  were  fast  filling, 
The  hoar  frost  with  the  snow  on  the  trees  did  combine. 

From  tower  and  turret  a  screech  !     Once  thrilling 
To  hearts  and  to  bosoms  more  manly  than  mine. 

'T  was  Minerva's  own  bird,  as  its  flight  it  was  winging 

Round  the  red  sandstone  walls,  dull  and  dark  to  the  sight ; 

Now  it  rose  high  in  air — now  the  snow  it  was  skimming, 
But  no  castle  clock  told  the  lone  hour  of  the  night. 

Of  all  who  were  wise  thou  alone  art  remaining — 
Type  of  solitude,  wisdom,  good  omen,  and  mind. 

If  thou  ai't  rejoicing — or  if  not,  complaining — 

Alike  welcome  thy  note  floating  on  the  night  wind. 

I  pass'd  through  the  iron  gates,  their  hinges  loud  grating — 
I  look'd  up  to  the  chapel  walls  high  on  the  left — 

My  brow  became  clammy — my  heart  quickly  beating, 
Of  all  power  to  advance  in  an  instant  bereft. 

'Gainst  the  shaft  of  a  sun  dial  gently  reclining, 
The  mind  all  a  chaos,  and  a  stranger  to  rest ; 

The  wind  down  the  avenue  whistling — then  howling, 
I  thought  not  of  myself.     But  I  thought  of  the  blest 

Who  had  lived  here.     I  knew  one  when  life  was  declining,* 
His  soul  in  the  offing  of  the  harbour  of  bliss; 

How  serene !  how  benign  !  all  around  were  admiring, 
But  no  wife,  no,  nor  child,  to  imprint  one  last  kiss. 

I  knew  his  successor  ;  high  honour  and  bearing, 
With  hauteur  and  pride,  were  engrav'd  in  his  face ; 

I  mark'd  the  soul's  struggle  when  the  man  was  departing, 
E'en  then  alike  proud  of  his  name  and  his  l-ace. 
*  The  late  Bishop  Ilurd. 
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A  third,  too,  I  know.     But  the  scene  was  now  changing, 

For  shades  of  the  former  unfolded  in  light, 
The  one  bending  forward  with  slow  pace  advancing, 

His  eyes  fixed  on  earth,  but  his  form  was  all  bright. 

The  other  erect,  and  his  grey  eyes  were  glancing 
From  object  to  object;  at  each  step  that  he  made 

Not  a  change  did  escape  him.     Nor  could  I  help  fancying 
He  look'd  on  all  else  save  his  now  fellow  shade. 


Tones  more  unearthly  !     A  subject  more  pleasing  ! 

So  moral  a  lesson  never  struck  mortal  ear ! 
And  I  said, "  Oh,  my  lords,  every  word  's  worth  imparting, 

Blessed  spirits,  immortal,  hope  has  overcome  fear." 

"See  thou  do'st  it  not"  said  the  shade,  his  head  gently  raising, 
The  features  all  radiant  with  celestial  shine ; 

"  Be  virtuous  ;  be  wise  ;  and  our  God  daily  praising, 
Thy  eternity  then  will  at  least  equal  mine.* 

"  See'st  thou  this  chapel  ?     Believ'st  thou  this  building 
For  use,  or  for  pomp,  by  our  ancestors  raised  ? 
When  mortal  like  thee,  and,  like  thee  to  earth  clinging, 
Jehovah,  great  God,  was  therein  daily  prais'd. 

See'st  thou  yon  structure,  the  village  adorning  ? 

It  points  to  the  skies,  and  it  is  heaven's  gate  ; 
Why  open  it  not,  then,  but  on  Sabbath's  morning  ? 

And  who  introduc'd  th'  innovation  of  late  \ " 

"  Oh  shade,"  I  reply'd,  or  rather  essaying 

To  make  some  reply — "  We  all  fail  in  grace." 
A  hand,  as  of  marble,  on  my  forehead  then  placing, 
I  awoke  !     And  found  little  Fidele  was  licking  my  face. 

January,  1838.  The  Dream  of  the  Dreamer. 

*  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions. 
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The  parish  contains  some  antiquities,  among  which  is  a 
hermit's  cell,  cut  in  a  rock,  in  a  secluded  part  of  a  meadow 
belonging  to  the  glebe  land.  The  roof  of  this  cell  is  supported 
by  two  pillars,  and  two  deeply  splayed  openings,  like  Saxon 
windows,  are  cut  in  the  rock.  The  cell,  which  is  eighteen  feet 
by  twelve,  and  seven  feet  high,  was  probably  divided  into 
three  compartments — sleeping-room,  eating-room,  and  chapel. 
It  is  usually  called  Ardwick's  cell  ;  but  this,  I  am  told,  was  the 
name  of  an  individual  who  once  kept  cider  there.  This  little 
ancient  retreat  reminded  me  of  Spencer's  "  Hermitage"  (See 
"  Faerie  Queen")  : 

"  A  little  lowly  hermitage  it  was, 
Down  in  a  dale  hard  by  a  forest's  side, 
Far  from  resort  of  people,  that  did  pass 
In  travel  to  and  fro  :  a  little  wide 
There  was  an  holy  chapel  edified, 
Wherein  the  hermite  duly  wont  to  say 
His  holy  things  each  morn  and  eventyde  : 
Thereby  a  chrystal  stream  did  gently  play. 
Which  from  a  sacred  fountain  welled  forth  alway." 

Besides  the  Bishop's  castle,  there  is,  at  Waresley  Green,  in 
this  parish,  a  handsome  mansion,  the  seat  of  the  Very  Rev.  Dr. 
Peel,  Dean  of  Worcester.  There  is  a  Sunday  school  here,  a 
dame's  school,  and  several  benefit  clubs,  as  also  a  Dorcas  society, 
established  in  1 820  by  the  late  Mrs.  Orange,  then  residing  at 
Waresley  House,  for  the  supply  of  necessary  articles  of  wearing 
apparel,  &c,  to  poor  persons  residing  in  the  parish.  There 
have  been  given  away  by  this  society  upwards  of  4,600  different 
garments,  3,450  yards  of  flannel ;  and  the  total  amount  received 
in  subscriptions  is  £585.  13s.  6d.  The  present  honorary  secre- 
tary has  held  the  office  twenty-five  years,  and  is  the  only  sub- 
scriber whose  name  appears  in  the  list  of  1820.  There  are  five 
more  of  the  original  subscribers  yet  living,  but  they  have  all  left 
the  parish,  and  ceased  to  be  subscribers.  There  is  only  one 
recipient  of  this  charity  who  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  a 
ticket  every  year,  consequently  she  has  received  twenty-eight 
garments  of  clothing,  and  probably  more,  as  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  one  ticket  will  take  more  than  one  article. 
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Mr.  Watson,  in  his  history  of  the  parish,  says — 

"  The  old  customs  and  habits  of  the  people  are  fast  passing  away.  The 
wake,  which  is  still  held  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  25th  of  July,  is 
rather  suffered  than  encouraged.  The  May-pole  is  still  dressed,  but  it  is 
more  with  the  view  to  encourage  drinking  than  dancing.  Mid-lent,  or 
as  it  is  generally  called,  Mothering  Sunday,  was  and  still  is,  though  in  a 
less  degree,  held  as  a  festival  upon  which  all  the  children  and  grandchildren 
lifit  their  parents,  and  the  pride  of  the  feast  is  a  loin  of  veal.  Charms  for 
the  cure  of  diseases  are  still  resorted  to.  Horseshoes  are  still  nailed  over 
the  door  and  to  the  bedsteads,  to  keep  away  witches  and  fairies,  or  to 
bring  luck ;  and  several  superstitious  observances  are  continued  with  regard 
to  bees.  When  the  master  of  a  family  dies,  the  old  nurse  goes  to  the 
hive,  knocks,  and  says  to  the  bees : 

'  The  master  's  dead, 
But  don't  you  go, 
Tour  mistress  will  be 
A  good  mistress  to  you.' 

A  bit  of  black  crape  is  then  pinned  to  the  hive.  If  a  swarm  of  bees  return 
to  their  old  hive,  it  is  believed  that  a  death  will  happen  in  the  family  within 
the  year.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  charms  is  the  toad-bag.  They  break 
the  legs  of  a  toad,  sew  it  up  in  a  bag  alive,  and  tie  it  round  the  neck  of  the 
patient.  During  the  Christmas  season  many  thousands  of  carols  are  sold  in 
this  neighbourhood  ;  they  are  generally  founded  upon  some  tradition  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  are  written  in  doggrel  rhyme.  It  is  a  very 
common  superstition  to  believe  that  a  ring  made  of  the  silver  given  at  the 
sacrament,  worn  on  the  finger,  will  cure  epileptic  fits  ;  indeed  it  is  so 
general  that  I  believe  nearly  every  person  in  the  district  who  is  subject  to 
1   fits  wears  such  a  ring." 

And  now  for  a  word  respecting  the  free  grammar  school. 
It  is  impossible  to  state  how  many  centuries  a  free  school  or 
grammar  school  has  existed  in  Hartlebury,  for  in  the  sixth  year 
of  the  reign  of  King  Richard  II  John  Gervays  (the  name  is 
differently  spelt  afterwards),  of  Elmley  Lovett,  did  give,  grant, 
and  confirm,  to  William  Atte  Stone,  one  messuage  and  all  the 
land  which  William  his  father  and  his  ancestors  held  in  the 
town  and  fields  of  Elmley  Lovett  aforesaid,  to  hold  the  same, 
with  the  appurtenances,  to  the  aforesaid  Wm.  Atte  Stone,  his 
heirs  and  assigns  for  ever.  By  another  charter  or  instrument 
in  writing,  dated  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  VI,  Thomas  Atte  Wall  and  two  others  did  give,  grant, 
and  confirm,  to  John  Smyth,  of  Hartlebury,  one  messuage  and 
three  nooks  of  land,  with  the  appurtenances,  in  Elmley  Lovett, 
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called  "  Gerveys  Place,"  which  they  then  lately  held,  together 
with  John  Pepewall,  then  deceased,  of  the  gift  and  feoffment  of 
William  Atte  Stone,  to  hold  the  same,  with  the  appurtenances, 
to  the  aforesaid  John  Smyth,  his  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever. 
Then  by  another  charter  or  instrument  in  writing,  also  of  the 
same  year,  viz.,  the  twenty-seventh  of  Henry  VI,  the  said  John 
Smyth  did  demise,  grant,  and  confirm  to  John  Kyng,  of  Hartle- 
bury,  and  five  others,  one  messuage  and  three  nooks  of  land  in 
Elmley  Lovett,  called  "  Gerveys  Place,"  which  they  then  lately 
had  of  the  gift  and  feoffment  of  the  said  Thomas  Atte  Wall,  of 
Wytelynch,  and  two  others,  with  their  appurtenances,  to  hold 
the  same  to  the  aforesaid  John  Kyng  and  five  others,  their  heirs 
and  assigns  for  ever.  I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  my 
information  of  this  property,  which  is  well  known  in  Elmley 
parish  by  the  name  of  "Jervis,"  or  "  Jervyse  Ground,"  or 
"  Perry  Mill  House,"  because  it  is  not  only  the  oldest  feoffment 
of  the  charity  in  existence,  being  467  years  old,  but  I  find  that 
so  late  as  in  the  year  1672  Philip  Marshall  paid  in  lieu  of 
heriot  twenty-five  shillings  to  the  governors  of  Hartlebury 
school  ;  since  then,  however,  nothing  has  been  paid  in  lieu 
of  heriot,  nor  any  fine  for  renewal,  but  only  a  rent  of  six 
shillings  and  eight-pence  yearly.  There  are  two  singular  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  estate  in  question  which  I  will 
proceed  to  notice.  The  first  is,  that  in  the  Worcester  Journal 
of  Thursday,  17th  January,  1839,  an  advertisement  appears 
which  related  to  an  exchange  of  lands  belonging  to  the  Lord  of 
the  Manor  of  Elmley  Lovett  and  the  trustees  of  the  charity 
estates  there,  in  which  the  former  proposed  to  give  in  exchange 
to  the  latter,  among  other  lands,  that  "  Piece  of  land  called 
'  Manning's  Orchard,'  with  the  two  cottages  and  gardens  ; "  the 
whole  described  as  being  of  "freehold  tenure."  As  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  "  Manning's  Orchard "  is  but 
another  name  for  "  Jarvyse  Ground,"  or  "  Perry  Mill  Estate," 
or  perhaps  I  shall  be  more  correct  in  saying  it  forms  a  part  of 
the  original  property.  If  1  am  wrong  somebody  no  doubt  will 
set  me  right,  for  I   have  found  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
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information.  Whether  or  not  "  Manning's  Orchard  "  forms  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  property  enfeoffed  in  the  deed  of  1383 
(and  I  believe  it  does),  it  is  certain  the  exchange  was  confirmed 
by  commissioners,  one  of  whom,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  is 
rector  of  a  parish  in  this  diocese.  (What  should  bring  a  clergy- 
man to  act  as  a  commissioner  in  such  a  business  I  know  not.) 
Another  observation  which  applies  to  this  estate  is,  that 
although  it  is  expressly  named  in  several  subsequent  feoffments, 
and  notwithstanding  it  is  brought  prominently  forward  in  the 
"  Statement  of  facts,"  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  directed  by 
the  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  the  cause  "  Attorney 
General  v.  the  Governors  jai  Hartlebury  School,  1835  ;"  and, 
finally,  although  the  "  Attorney  Genei'al  submits  that  proceed- 
ings ought  to  be  instituted  to  recover  for  the  charity  the 
premises  in  Elmley  Lovett,  called  Perry  Mill  or  Gervis 
Ground,"  no  proceedings  whatever  have  been  instituted.  The 
second  estate  demised  to  the  charity  was  by  a  deed  poll,  or 
instrument  in  writing,  made  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  reign 

of    Edward    IV  ;    wherein    William    Damiser,   of did 

remise  and  release  to  John  Damiser,  his  brother,  and  two 
others,  of  Hartlebury,  all  his  right,  title,  claim,  interest,  and 
demand,  of  and  in  all  those  lands  and  tenements,  with  the 
appurtenances,  in  Rushock,  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  and 
called  "  Stirmy's  Ground."  The  lease  of  this  estate,  and  the 
leases  of  three  others,  two  in  Hartlebury  and  one  in  Kidder- 
minster, have  been  cancelled  by  the  decrees  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  There  is  a  feoffment,  which  I  cannot  help  noticing, 
dated  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VII, 
from  William  Harward  and  nine  others  ;  by  which  they  did 
demise,  enfeoff,  and  confirm,  to  Master  Robert  Buckbarrowe, 
rector  of  the  parish  church  of  St.  Swithin,  Worcester,  a  certain 
meadow  (there  is  other  property  described  in  this  feoffment) 
situate  in  Wildon,  near  the  water  of  Stour,  called  "  Corses,"  or 
Corfuss  Meadow,  which  they,  the  aforesaid  William  Harward 
and  others,  together  with  Master  William  Mogis,  then  late 
rector  of  Hartlebury,  deceased,  lately  had  of  the  gift  and  feoff- 

u2 
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ment,  &c,  &c,  to  hold  the  same  to  the  said  Master  Robert 
Buckbarrowe,  his  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever.  Who  Master 
Kobert  Buckbarrow's  heirs  and  assigns  were  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  but  this  unfortunate  "Corfuss  Meadow"  has  been  as  clearly 
swept  away  from  the  funds  of  the  charity  by  the  water  of  Stour 
as  was  the  army  of  Sisera  by  the  ancient  river  Kihon.  No 
wonder  Her  Majesty's  Attorney-General  should  have  said  that 
at  present  he  has  not  discovered  what  has  become  thereof. 
There  is  a  deed  poll  or  feoffment  in  writing,  bearing  date  the 
thirty-fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  rather  curious  for 
the  minute  description  of  the  site  and  boundary  of  the  property; 
by  which  John  Bulfynch,  of  Lyvasall  (qy.),  in  the  county  of 
Hertford,  gent.,  did  give,  grant,  and  confirm,  to  Richard 
Walker  and  seven  others,  all  that  close  of  pasture  land,  called 
"  Home  Close,"  lying  within  the  parish  of  Hartlebury,  in  the 
tything  of  Tytton,  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  betioeen  the  land 
of  Ralph  Clarke  on  the  west,  on  the  one  part,  and  the  land 
called  Palmere  Ground  on  the  east  side,  on  the  other  part  ; 
and  extending  itself  in  length  all  the  way  from  Pool  Mill 
Brook  to  the  field  called  the  Heath  Field,  together  with  all 
its  appurtenances,  to  hold  the  same  to  the  aforesaid  Richard 
Walker,  &c,  their  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever.  Whether  this 
property  be  of  much  or  little  value  it  has  disappeared  altoge- 
ther from  the  maps  of  the  school  estates,  and  forms  a  miserable 
item  in  the  school  receipts.  "Pool  Mill  Brook,"  or  "  Tytton 
Brook,"  as  it  is  now  called,  has  swept  it  away,  yet  not  without 
leaving  a  wreck  behind,  for  the  governors  are  in  the  yearly 
receipt  of  one  shilling  and  a  halfpenny!  Whoever  is  the 
present  owner  of  the  property  described  in  so  particular  a 
way,  he  will  be  able  no  doubt  to  identify  it  exactly ;  and  if  he 
pleases,  of  his  abundance  can  restore  it  to  poor  Chancery 
supplicants. 

"  I  challenge  nothing; 
But  I  'm  an  humble  suitor  for  these  premises." 

There  is  a  twin  sister  in  misfortune,  and  it  is  the  last  of  the 
family  I  shall  notice.     This  is  likewise  by  deed  poll,  or  feoff- 
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ment,  in  writing,  date  not  known — "  Walter,  Bishop  of  Worces- 
ter, did  give,  grant,  and  confirm,  to  Richard  de  Coventre,  half 
a  virgate  of  land,  with  one  messuage  and  a  curtilage  in  the 
manor  of  Hartlebury  (that  is  to  say),  all  that  land  with  its  appur- 
tenances which  Eliza  de  Gatebridge,  formerly  the  wife  of  William 
de  Gatebridge,  held  there,  to  hold  the  same  to  the  said  Richard 
de  Coventre  and  his  heirs,  or  to  either  of  them,  with  all  liber- 
ties and  easements  in  meadows,  feedings,  woods,  plains,  ways, 
water-courses,  paths,  and  all  other  places  and  things,  to  the 
aforesaid  lands  belonging,  without  any  secular  service,  suit  of 
court,  and  demand,  except  that  those  who  hold  the  land  afore- 
said, for  the  time  being,  shall  come  twice  in  the  year  to  the 
Hundred  Court  of  Hartlebury,  to  wit,  at  the  two  law  days  for  the 
keeping  of  the  King's  peace,  &c."  Who  the  lucky  Bishop  of 
Worcester  was  who  regained  possession  of  this  estate — one  of 
considerable  value — or  when  or  how  he  contrived  to  manage  it, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  discover.  It  has  been  held  under  lease 
of  the  manor  of  Hartlebury  by  the  Knight  family  for  very  many 
years,  the  present  lessee  being  the  owner  of  Downton  Castle,  in 
the  county  of  Salop.  It  furnished  the  subject  of  a  Chancery 
suit  between  two  members  of  the  Knight  family  ;  and  there  is 
now  a  persevermg  claimant  of  the  name  of  Tipper.  In  fact,  it 
forms  but  a  small  part  of  Mr.  Tipper's  claim.  I  fear,  therefore, 
the  Hartlebury  school  must  be  content  with  its  one  shilling  and 
halfpenny.  The  next  document  of  interest  bears  date  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  "  The  Charter" 
by  letters  patent,  to  which,  if  we  add  the  high  sounding  title  of 
"  The  Free  Grammar  School  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  Hartlebury" 
will  be  all  Her  Majesty  did  give*  From  this  time  the  mere 
entry  of  sums  received  and  expended  have  been,  upon  the 
whole,  correctly  made.  The  school  at  present  shares  the  univer- 
sal curse  which  has  fallen  on  these  establishments.  The  chief 
properties  of  the  school  having  been  leased  on  terms  very  detri- 

*  Among  the  rules  of  the  school  founded  on  this  charter  is  one  empower- 
ing "  the  head  master  to  take  the  profits  of  all  cockfights  and  potations  as 
should  be  used  in  the  school,  and  gifts  from  the  friends  of  scholars." 
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mental  to  its  interests,  the  Charity  Commissioners  in  1832 
certified  to  the  Attorney-General,  who  filed  a  bill  in  Chancery. 
The  fines  were  raised  before  the  bill  was  filed,  and  the  leases 
cancelled  afterwards.  Meanwhile  the  two  masters  of  the  school 
resigned — the  one  from  a  conscientious  motive,  and  the  other 
owing  to  a  better  appointment ;  the  governors  did  not  appoint 
successors,  thinking  that  a  delay  in  this  respect  would  hasten 
the  proceedings  of  Chancery,  but  it  had  not  that  effect ;  and  as 
the  governors  felt  somewhat  nervous  as  to  appointing  masters 
whose  salaries  they  might  have  to  pay  out  of  their  own  pockets, 
the  school  and  masters'  houses  were  shut  up  in  1841,  and  have 
so  remained  ever  since — a  melancholy  and  ruinous  spectacle  in 
an  otherwise  beautiful  village.  The  Court  of  Chancery  has  set 
aside  four  leases,  leaving  seven  others,  including  "Jervis 
Ground,"  unscathed  ;  being  upon  an  average  of  about  one  in 
four  years  since  the  filing  of  the  bill.  Upon  what  principle  of 
equity  the  Court  thus  stops  short  is  for  others  to  show,  the  cause 
being  still  billeted  there.  Already  £'1,300  has  been  spent,  and 
thus  the  funds  of  a  noble  institution  are  frittered  into  the  pockets 
of  lawyers.  I  wonder  that  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  who  has 
made  Hartlebury  bona  fide  his  own  parish,  has  not  exerted  his 
influence  with  the  Charity  Commissioners,  the  Attorney-General, 
or  the  late  Lord  Chancellor,  to  bring  the  suit  to  an  issue. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  register  book  of  the 
parish  of  Hartlebury:  "Anno  Domini,  1553.  Bishop  Hooper 
was  called  before  the  Privy  Counsel!,  August  22.  He  was  sent 
prisoner  to  the  fleet,  September  1.  1555,  February  9,  burnt. 
Richard  Patey,  whom  ye  Pope  had  made  Bishop  in  1534,  was 
now  restored."  Hooper  was  at  the  above  time  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, having  been  promoted  from  the  see  of  Gloucester  by  King 
Edward,  who  suppressed  that  bishopric,  and  made  it  an  arch- 
deaconry dependent  on  Worcester,  as  it  formerly  had  been. 
Hartlebury  being  one  of  the  episcopal  seats  of  this  diocese,  was 
the  reason,  no  doubt,  why  the  above-mentioned  entry  was 
inserted  in  the  parish  register. 
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the  place  wliere  the  river  Stour  empties  itself  into  the 
5|  CJ  \|p  Severn,  below  Mitton,  about  eighty-five  years  ago  stood 
^SSlcNs  a  solitary  little  ale-house,  called  Stour  Mouth.  The 
self-taught  Brindley,  the  great  engineer,  proposed  a  canal  (on  an 
improved  principle  of  the  ingenious  but  unfortunate  Yarranton) 
which  should  connect  the  Staffordshire  trade  with  the  Severn.  He 
at  first  proposed  to  make  the  basin  at  Wribbenhall,  and  requested 
the  assistance  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bewdley.  His  scheme  met 
with  opposition  and  even  ridicule.  The  aged,  the  wise,  and 
perhaps  the  proud,  of  Bewdley,  successfully  opposed  "  the 
stinking  ditch"  (as  they  then  were  pleased  to  term  it)  commu- 
nicating with  the  town  from  Kidderminster.  "Vested  interests  " 
were  a  match  for  the  desire  of  improvement,  and  the  then 
existing  generation  saw  no  reason  why  they  should  surrender 
the  pack  horse  and  the  waggon  to  the  genius  of  the  canal. 
Wribbenhall  had  long  been  the  principal  port  of  Worcestershire, 
to  which  the  trade  of  Manchester,  Stourbridge,  Dudley,  &c, 
was  brought  on  pack  horses,  and  exchanged  at  this  point  for 
groceries,  hops,  fruit,  &c.  No  less  than  four  hundred  of  these 
beasts  of  burden  had  been  known  to  be  quartered  there  in  one 
night.  The  men  of  Bewdley,  therefore,  were  determined  to 
"let  well  alone."  By  the  sequel  they  learned  a  great  truth — 
that  in  an  age  of  progress  and  improvement  he  who  will  remain 
stationary  retrogrades.  Under  two  acts  of  parliament,  passed 
in  1765  and  1770,  the  Worcestershire  and  Staffordshire  Canal 
was  formed,  the  principal  basin  being  at  Stour  mouth ;  and  here, 
in  the  space  of  thirty  years,  from  a  sandy  barren  common,  arose 
the  town  of  Stourport,  with  basins,  quays,  warehouses,  manufac- 
tories, an  iron  bridge  over  the  Severn,  streets  and  public  build- 
ings, and  a  busy  population.  Had  the  course  of  the  canal  been 
as  originally  proposed  the  probability  is  that  the  two  towns 
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would  now  have  been  united  by  one  continuous  line  of  buildings, 
and  certainly  the  world  would  never  have  heard  that  plaintive 
couplet — 

"  Oh,  Bewdley,  Bewdley,  what  hast  thou  done, 
To  make  Kidderminster  thy  father  and  Stourport  thy  son." 

Thus  Stourport  sprang  into  existence  like  the  prophet's  gourd, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  present  railway  competition  and  the 
opening  of  the  Birmingham  and  Worcester  Canal,  the  town 
would  ere  this  have  been  the  most  flourishing  in  the  county ; 
but  as  the  canal  rose  on  the  destruction  of  the  pack  horse,  so 
the  railway  now  supersedes  the  canal.  A  great  source  of 
prosperity  to  this  neighbourhood  was  the  introduction  of  the 
turnip  system  of  farming,  which  has  much  increased  the  value 
of  property.  Mr.  Watson  states  that,  previous  thereto,  very 
little  wheat  was  grown  on  the  rye  lands,  and  in  a  plentiful  season 
the  pears  were  not  considered  worth  the  trouble  of  grinding. 
There  is  here  the  largest  tanning  business  out  of  London  (con- 
ducted by  one  individual),  also  an  iron  foundry,  worsted  yarn 
spinning  for  the  carpet  weavers,  &c,  all  in  a  tolerably  healthy 
condition ;  but  the  carrying  trade  is  crippled  by  railway  compe- 
tition, river  tolls,  &c.  Under  the  Reform  Bill,  Stourport  is 
united  to  Bewdley,  and  the  two  places  return  one  representa- 
tive. This,  too,  was  a  bitter  pill  for  the  good  people  of  Bewdley 
(no  wonder  it  should  !)  and  far  less  profitable  than  "the  stinking 
ditch  "  would  have  been  out  of  which  it  was  engendered.  The 
strongest  political  feelings  are  among  the  characteristics  of  the 
town,  which,  added  to  a  fondness  for  etiquette  and  ceremony, 
converting  even  friendship  into  a  stiff,  cold,  and  formal  thing, 
render  society  here  less  pleasing  than  it  should  and  ought  to  be. 
It  is  hoped,  however,  that  under  the  genial  influences  of  a 
pastor  who  promotes  goodwill  and  brotherly  love  among  his 
parishioners,  and  who  does  not  engage  in  the  asperities  of 
political  strife,  the  people  committed  to  his  charge  will  improve 
in  every  good  word  and  work. 

There  was  an  old  chapel  here,  in  the  village  or  hamlet  of 
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Mitton,  in  which  Stourport  is  now  situate,  belonging  to  the 
parish  or  "  foreign "  of  Kidderminster.  With  the  sudden 
increase  of  population  consequent  upon  the  traffic  brought  by 
the  canal  arose  the  necessity  for  increased  church  accommo- 
dation ;  and  the  old  chapel  (which  was  consecrated  and  made  a 
place  of  burial  by  John  Lord,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  6th  Nov., 
1625),  was  pulled  down,  and  the  present  edifice  built  on  the 
same  site  in  the  year  1791.  In  1835  it  was  enlarged  so  that 
640  additional  sittings  were  obtained,  330  being  free  in  conse- 
quence of  a  society  grant,  in  addition  to  450  sittings  formerly 
provided,  64  only  of  which  were  free.  The  church  was  built  by 
one  Smith,  who,  I  am  told,  executed  his  contract  so  badly  that 
he  was  compelled  to  refund  £150.  By  a  MS.  squib,  dated  1792, 
just  one  year  after  its  erection,  I  find  the  church  had  then 
undergone  a  "  total  repair  !  "  The  said  Smith — who  had  also 
perpetrated  a  still  graver  offence  by  joining  "  the  pious  saints 
of  the  Methodist  conventicle"  (as  it  is  called),  accordingly 
comes  in  for  no  small  share  of  vituperation  ;  and  the  document 
concludes  by  suggesting  (but  meaning  the  reverse,  of  course) 
that  "no  one  should  molest,  slander,  roast,  spit  at,  or  otherwise 
insult  the  said  Smith  ! "  The  church  is  situate  on  a  steep 
ascent  near  the  entrance  to  the  town  from  Worcester.  It  is  a 
great  oblong  brick  building,  with  large  windows  and  green 
blinds,  galleries  on  three  sides,  supported  by  pillars  of  grouped 
iron  rods,  and  a  lofty  pulpit  mounted  on  something  like  the  keel 
of  a  boat.  In  the  western  gallery  is  an  organ,  which  was 
erected  in  1838,  at  a  cost  of  £280.  The  little  chancel  contains 
the  following  memorials  :  a  mural  slab  to  the  Hon.  Anne  Soley, 
wife  of  John  Soley,  fourth  daughter  of  Thomas  Lord  Folliott, 
died  1696;  also  Humphrey  Soley,  1700.  Next — "  Rebecka  Lugg, 
widow  of  Arthur  Lugg,  Esq.,  daughter  of  John  Soley,  Esq., 
and  granddaughter  of  Thos.  Lord  Folliott,  who,  dying  without 
issue,  October,  1745,  devised  her  manors  of  Mitton,  Lickhill, 
&c,  to  John  Folliott,  Lieutenant-General  of  ye  King's  forces, 
governor  of  Ross  Castle,  Colonel  of  the  Royal  Regiment  of 
Ireland,  her  nearest  relation  of  the  name  of  Folliott,  who  dying 
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February,  1 762,  also  witlwut  issue,  devised  the  same,  together 
with  the  rest  of  his  estates  in  England  and  Ireland,  to  his 
first  cousin  and  sole  executor,  governor  and  representative 
in  Parliament  of  the  town  of  Kinsale,  who,  agreeably  to  liis 
kinsman's  instructions  and  his  own  inclinations,  hath  caused  this 
monument  to  be  erected  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  an  excel- 
lent person,  in  every  circumstance  respectable,  and  equal  to  the 
most  accomplished  and  worthy."  The  Folliott  family,  in  whom 
is  vested  the  lordship  of  Lower  Mitton,  have  long  possessed 
an  estate  there  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  called  the  "Lickell," 
but  now  occupied  by  a  tenant.  The  owners  never  visit  their 
estates  here.  The  family  are  Irish,  of  ancient  extraction.  The 
title  of  Lord  Folliott  became  extinct  in  1630. 

On  the  chapel  walls  and  in  the  extensive  burying  ground  I 
noticed  among  a  large  mass  of  "  deaths  recorded,"  the  following: 
Rd.  Jukes  (died  in  1834),  who  was  eminent  as  a  medical  prac- 
titioner, and  for  his  superior  sagacity  in  detecting  disease,  as 
also  for  many  public  and  private  virtues.  The  Rev.  D.  Davies 
died  in  1832,  aged  eighty-one,  having  served  as  curate  for  forty- 
five  years.  The  Rev.  VV.  Clough,  who  discharged  the  duties  of 
a  Wesleyan  minister  in  the  West  Indies  and  this  country  for 
many  years,  died  at  Stourport  in  1846,  and  lies  buried  here. 
The  following  verses  may  be  seen  on  different  stones  : 

"  If  innocence  could  children  save, 
Or  youths  escape  a  watery  grave, 
This  humble  stone  had  ne'er  been  found 
To  say  these  twins  were  both  together  drown  'd. 
Snatched  in  a  moment  from  all  worldly  strife 
To  live  in  realms  of  everlasting  life. 
Weep  not,  dear  parents,  for  your  sons  so  dear: 
We  are  at  rest,  you  have  no  cause  to  fear. 
Then  let  not  tears  reproach  so  kind  a  call, 
For  death  in  turn  must  be  the  lot  of  all." 


'  Go,  tell  my  friends  they  may  not  weep- 
I  am  not  dead  but  fast  asleep." 


"  Fond  parents,  cease  your  moan, 
For  we  do  sleep  in  durst, 
God  ondly  takes  his  own' — 
You  ondly  quit  your  trust." 
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My  friend  and  myself  were  shown  into  the  vacant  manorial 
pew  of  the  Folliott  family.  It  was  evening  service,  and  a 
numerous  congregation.  All  things  were  conducted  in  order  ; 
the  choristers  acquitted  themselves  respectably,  and  the  useful 
custom  of  exhibiting  the  number  of  the  psalm  or  hymn  to  be 
sung  was  observed.  The  new  incumbeut  preached  from  2nd 
c.  John,  v.  17:"  And  his  disciples  remembered  that  it  was 
written,  the  zeal  of  thy  house  hath  eaten  me  up."  The  preacher 
lashed  the  indifference  of  Christians  at  home  by  comparing  it 
with  the  zeal  of  poor  Africans,  Indians,  and  New  Zealanders, 
respecting  whom  he  narrated  anecdotes  and  quoted  extracts  of 
letters  to  show  how  eager  they  were,  when  converted,  to  hold 
fast  their  faith,  and  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  attending  divine 
service.  He  then  went  on  to  speak  of  Christ's  zeal  for  the  puri- 
fication of  the  temple,  observing  that  although  we  are  not  likely 
to  witness  a  similar  desecration  of  God's  house  in  the  present 
day,  yet  the  encouragement  of  loose  and  improper  thoughts  was 
an  offence  not  much  less  than  that  of  buying  and  selling  within 
the  sacred  walls.  He  had  once  seen  a  drawing  of  a  church, 
containing  a  worshipper,  kneeling,  and  apparently  absorbed  in 
devotion  ;  but  lines  were  drawn  from  his  heart,  one  across  the 
picture  to  his  counting-house,  another  to  his  fields,  a  third  to  a 
room  where  several  friends  were  assembled  together  with  the 
remnants  of  a  feast  before  them  ;  other  lines  there  were  which 
he  had  forgotten,  but  the  whole  was  a  true  picture. 

This  is  a  sample  of  what  might  be  considered  an  effective 
sermon  ;  nevertheless,  with  all  respect  for  the  estimable  charac- 
ter of  the  preacher,  I  have  somewhat  to  say  on  the  point. 
Firstly,  too  much  weight,  I  fear,  is  usually  laid  on  the  Christian 
zeal  of  the  native  catechumens  of  foreign  climes.  Conceding 
that  the  accounts  are  not  exaggerated,  they  are  capable  of  ex- 
planation by  reasons  drawn  from  the  usual  experience  of  human 
nature.  In  matters  of  religion,  as  in  other  things,  .man  is  a 
lover  of  novelty,  a  creature  of  imitation,  and,  in  proportion  to 
the  difficulties  which  would  frustrate  his  aim,  so  is  his  zeal 
increased.     In  all  ages  of  the  world  new  faiths  have  been  propa- 
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gated  like  epidemics  (I  would  speak  reverently)— affecting  large 
numbers  at  once  by  a  kind  of  sympathetic  conviction  ;  and  it 
has  usually  been  found  that  the  newest  converts,  and  those  to 
whom  the  facilities  for  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  their  faith  are 
circumscribed,   are  the  class  to  whom  we  are  to  look  for  the 
greatest  exhibition  of  enthusiasm.     The  first  preachers  of  the 
gospel  won  over  thousands  of  earnest  followers,  who  were  willing 
to   attest  their   sincerity   by  defying  the  utmost  malignity  of 
Pagan  princes  ;  and  Giraldus  tells  us  that  when  he  preached 
the  crusades  to  the  Welchmen  at  Haverfordwest  he  gained  two 
hundred  recruits  at  a  sermon  in  French  or  Latin,  of  which  the 
people  did  not  understand  one  word,  though  they  knew  and 
approved  of  its  object.     Far  be  it  from  me  to  impeach  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  pious  Indian  or  Hottentot,  but  when  comparisons 
are  made,  and  contrasts  drawn,  the  motives  of  action  and  the 
surrounding  circumstances  should  be  fairly  taken  into  the  esti- 
mate.    Both  Indians  and  Hottentots,  as  well  as  more  civilized 
Christians,  subside  into  a  state  of  comparative  spiritual  quies- 
cence when  the  novelty  of  the  new  creed  is  worn  off,  and  no 
obstacle  remains  in  the  way  of  its  fruition  ;  just  as  a  lover,  after 
paying  his  devotions  at  Hymen's  altar,  exchanges  all  the  warmth 
of  desire  and  the  feverish  fear  of  disappointment  for  the  tranquil 
pleasures  of  possession.     Secondly,  the  iniquity  of  desecrating 
God's  house  is  a  theme  which  cannot  be  too  frequently  urged, 
and  the  anecdote  of  the  absent  minded  worshipper  was  an  apt 
one.     The  Greeks  believed  that  the  wolf,  however  hungry,  if  he 
looked  away  from  the  prey  he  was  eating,  at  once  forgot  it,  and 
went  elsewhere  for  more.     So  is  it  with  a  worshipper  who  diverts 
his  mind  from  the  substantial  food  set  before  him,  and  wanders 
through  the  labyrinthine  paths  of  private  cares,  in  search  of 
some  object  of  satisfaction  which  he  mayhap  may  seek  in  vain. 
The  subject  of  mental  discipline  is  a  most  legitimate  one  for 
exhortation,  but  I  cannot  approve  of  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
sometimes  done.     Anecdotes,  extracts  from  letters,  and  marvel- 
lous reports  from  far  distant  climes,  partake  of  the  ad  captandum 
style  of  Exeter  Hall,  and  of  the  popular  platform,  and  are 
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unworthy  of  the  quiet  dignity  of  the  services  of  the  church.  At 
least,  none  but  a  Robert  Hall,  a  Chalmers,  a  Rowland  Hill,  or 
some  similar  genius,  should  meddle  with  such  tools.  As  Poyn- 
der,  in  his  "  Literary  Extracts,"  well  observes,  with  regard  to 
extempore  preaching,  "  it  is  like  extempore  fiddling — none  but 
the  most  finished  performers  should  attempt  it."  Thirdly, 
having  arrived  at  this  point  of  fault-finding,  it  is  due  to  the 
worthy  incumbent  (whose  sincerity  in  the  cause  of  religion  and 
charity  is  undoubted),  to  add  that  his  sermon  had  at  least  one 
decided  merit — it  was  brief. 

The  schools  and  charities  of  Stourport  are  chiefly  well 
supported.  There  are  about  250  children  in  the  Church 
Sunday  schools,  and  200  in  the  Wesleyan.  There  is  a 
national  school  and  an  infant  school,  both  well  attended. 
The  charities  of  the  town  are  all  private  ;  the  most  practi- 
cally useful  of  them  is  the  Dorcas  Society,  which  during 
the  year  ending  March,  1850,  distributed  335  yards  of  flannel, 
221  yards  of  calico,  and  35  sets  of  baby  linen.  Among  the  rules 
of  this  institution  are  two  very  provident  and  salutary  ones — 
1.  That  no  woman  shall  receive  the  baby  linen  during  her  first 
confinement.  2.  That  when  the  members  are  assembled  (every 
Thursday),  engaged  in  making  up  the  baby  linen,  some  person 
shall  read  aloud,  for  their  edification.  The  first-named  rule  is 
founded  on  the  very  natural  supposition  that  any  newly  married 
couple,  having  pretensions  to  thrift  or  prudence,  should  be  in  a 
position  to  provide  for  every  contingency  touching  the  first-born. 
The  other  rule  owes  i:s  origin  to  a  great  though  unwelcome  fact 
— the  tendency  in  some  of  the  weaker  sex  (my  pen  weeps  as  I 
declare  it)  to  indulge  in  small  talk  at  the  expense  of  their 
neighbours.     The  words  of  Dr.  Watts,  that 

"  Satan  finrls  some  mischief  still 
For  idle  hands  to  do," 

no  doubt  induced  the  committee  not  to  trust  so  many  ladies 
together  in  close  conclave  without  prescribing  an  occupation  for 
the  mind  as  well  as  the  fingers. 
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The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  gift  of  the  vicar  of 
Kidderminster  ;  incumbent,  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Waller  ;  clerk,  Mr. 
John  Jones  ;  organist,  Mr.  Holmshaw ;  population  between 
3,000  and  4,000,  but  fluctuating. 


Sirrbij  JfcitrgH. 


5<i§K/3ARLEGH  de  Rege  and  Areley  Regis  were  among  the 
'I  7$ )(  ancient  names  of  this  place — so  called,  I  presume, 
H§§§3l  from  the  fact  of  the  royal  Majesty  of  England  having 
derived  a  part  of  the  privy  purse  from  direct  taxation  on  the 
inhabitants.  The  word  Areley  itself  signifies  a  place  upon  a 
hill.  The  church  stands  on  a  hill  or  mound,  from  whence  an 
extensive  and  beautiful  view  is  obtained  over  an  undulating 
landscape,  furnished  with  hill  and  plain,  wood  and  water,  the 
river  running  immediately  below.  From  the  fact  that  the  great 
majority  of  ancient  churches  stand  on  hills  and  eminences, 
and  are  surrounded  with  trees,  it  is  probable  the  first  founders 
had  a  design  therein  to  conciliate  the  Pagan  sympathies  of  the 
people,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  worship  their  gods  on  high 
places  and  in  the  sacred  groves — 

"  Their  altars  the  high  places,  and  the  peaks 
Of  earth  o'ergazing  mountains." 

This  concession,  inasmuch  as  it  involved  no  principle,  was  at 
once  harmless  and  judicious,  however  much  we  may  be  dis- 
posed to  question  the  propriety  of  substituting  the  invocation 
of  Christian  saints  for  the  adoration  of  the  mythological  and 
fabulous  deities  of  the  older  faith.  The  only  remains  of  a 
Norman  structure  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present 
building  are  seen  in  the  semicircular  doorway  (now  blocked 
up)  in  the  north  wall;  it  presents  specimens  of  the  billet, 
roll,  star,  and  other  mouldings,  with  sculptured  figures  of 
animals  (almost  defaced)  on  the  imposts.     With  the  exception 
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of  this  wall,  which  appears  to  have  been  reconstructed  from 
the  old  materials,  the  church  is  chiefly  of  the  date  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  but  with  modern  alterations  and  additions. 
It  was  repewed,  &c,  in  the  year  1795,  at  which  time  the  pre- 
sent windows  were  inserted,  except  the  western  (Decorated  one), 
which,  with  the  organ  loft,  was  erected  four  years  ago.  There 
are  186  sittings,  of  which  88  are  free,  in  consequence  of  a  grant 
from  the  Incorporated  Society  in  1845,  and  also  from  the 
Worcester  Diocesan  Church  Building  Society.  The  church  is 
singularly  plain,  and  consists  of  only  chancel  and  nave,  with 
Perpendicular  tower  (under  which  is  the  principal  entrance) 
in  the  centre  of  the  south  side.  In  the  chancel  is  the  following 
inscription  on  a  flat  stone :  "  Here  lieth  the  body  of  William 
Walsh,  gentleman,  who  died  the  3rd  day  of  November,  1702, 
aged  88  years,  son  of  Michael  Walsh,  of  Great  Shelsley,  who 
left  him  a  fine  estate  in  Shelsley,  Hartlebury,  and  Areley ;  who 
was  ruinated  by  three  quakers,  three  laicyers,  and  a  fanatic  to 
help  them."  The  witty  William  Walsh,  the  poet,  of  Abberley, 
to  whom  Pope  ascribed 

"  The  clearest  head  and  the  sincerest  heart," 

is  supposed  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  above  epitaph,  but 
the  circumstances  which  evoked  so  augry  a  denunciation  of  his 
crafty  and  virulent  enemies  are  unknown  to  me.  A  curious 
inscription  to  a  Mr.  Yarranton,  who  died  in  1711,  appears  on  a 
stone  in  the  body  of  the  church.  It  enunciates  an  ancient 
truth  in  the  following  graphic  way  : 

"  Hees  gon  before  and  paid  a  debt  most  just  and  due, 
"Which  all  people  here  on  earth  ye  same  must  doe." 

It  is  also  said  of  his  wife  Ann,  that — 

"  She  valued  not  this  vain  world,  but  willing  to  dye, 
And  to  bequeath  her  soul  to  Christ's  mercy." 

John  Yarranton,  the  only  son,  vaingloriously  announces  him- 
self as  "  the  only  author  of  the  above  inscription."  These 
Yarrantons  were  probably  descended  from  the  family  at  Astley, 
a  member  of  whom  ( Andrew  Yarranton)  was  a  great  traveller 
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about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  his  expenses  being 
borne  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  in  this  and  other  counties,  with 
the  view  of  improving  our  manufactures.  He  was  the  author 
of  many  curious  works.  I  noticed  here  also  the  names  of 
Vernon,  Bayley,  Benbow,  Rufford,  and  Zachary.  The  last- 
named  family  have  been  lords  of  the  manor  for  nearly  a  century, 
having  come  into  possession  thereof  by  marriage  with  the  ancient 
family  of  Mucklowe.  A  William  Mucklowe  was  said  to  have 
been  a  major  under  Charles  I,  and  to  have  been  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Worcester.  Areley  Hall  was  at  that  time  occupied 
by  a  part  of  Prince  Rupert's  army,  and  the  Prince  is  said  to 
have  slept  there.  Daniel  Zachary,  Esq.,  the  present  representa- 
tive of  the  family,  now  occupies  the  ancient  manor-house,  which, 
some  years  before  its  conversion,  about  twenty  years  ago,  had 
the  ancient  dais  in  the  hall,  with  a  buttery  hatch  and  other  rem- 
nants of  antiquity.  The  dais  was  in  existence  here,  I  am  told, 
later  than  in  any  house  in  the  county.  Prior  to  Mr.  Zachary's 
alterations  the  house  had  been  occupied  as  an  ordinary  farm- 
house. About  a  century  ago  the  following  lines  were  written 
on  one  of  the  windows  of  the  hall,  supposed  to  have  been  com- 
posed by  a  Henry  Mucklowe  on  Joanna  Townsend,  his  wife  : 

"  The  pencil 's  love,  my  heart  the  glass, 
The  bright  idea,  fair  J.  T., 
The  characters,  time  can't  efface 
Until  my  heart  shall  broken  be." 

In  the  churchyard  are  several  large  sandstone  blocks,  placed  in 
three  courses  like  a  wall,  bearing  the  following  inscription  in 
old  capitals : 

"LITHOLOGEMA   QUARE? 
REPONITVR   SIR   HARRY." 

Which  means,  being  liberally  interpreted — 

' '  Wherefore  this  heap  of  stones  ? 
Why,  to  cover  Sir  Harry's  bones." 

This  was  Sir  Harry  Coningsby,  of  Herefordshire,  who  is  said 
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to  have  broken  his  heart,  and  died  in  retirement  at  the  Sturt,  a 
farm-house  in  this  parish,  in  consequence  of  having  accidentally 
let  fall  his  only  child,  with  whom  he  was  playing  at  a  window, 
into  a  moat  beneath,  which  occasioned  its  death.  This  rude 
monument  is  said  by  Nash  to  have  formed  part  of  the  church- 
yard wall  ;  but  there  is  now  neither  a  boundary  wall  nor  any 
kind  of  fence  remaining  to  separate  the  consecrated  land  from 
that  adjoining.  It  is  not  known  when  or  by  whom  the  fence 
was  removed.  The  stones  were  certainly  a  part  of  the  church 
fence.  This  fence  was  distributed  among  the  parishioners,  each 
estate  or  holding  keeping  up  its  allotted  part,  or  " pane"  as  it 
was  called.  The  stones  now  remaining  as  a  monument  to  Sir 
H.  Coningsby  were  the  "  pane"  belonging  to  him  as  the  owner 
of  the  Sturt  farm  (now  belonging  to  D.  Zachary,  Esq.).  It 
is  probable  the  general  fence  was  a  wooden  one,  but  Sir  H. 
Coningsby  put  up  these  stones,  to  be  at  once  his  monument  and 
his  pane,  or  portion  of  the  fence.  The  word  "  pane  "  occurs  in 
some  old  account  of  the  allotment  of  the  fence  among  the 
parishioners.  The  same  custom  prevailed  in  other  parishes  of 
repairing  the  churchyard  fence  in  this  way.  Sir  Harry  died  in 
1702.  A  walnut  tree  was  planted  by  him  just  over  his  grave, 
which  is  under  a  flat  stone  in  front  of  the  monument.  The 
boys  of  the  parish  were  to  have  the  walnuts,  and  crack  them  on 
the  gravestone.  The  tree  was  cut  down  by  the  late  rector,  and 
sold.  In  the  old  parish  register  I  found  an  entry  of  the  inter- 
ment of  the  above-mentioned  knight,  as  follows  :  "  8th  day  of 
December,  1701,  Sir  Harry  Consby,  Knight,  was  buried  in 
woliin,  according  to  ye  late  act  of  parliament."  This  was  an 
act  passed  for  the  encouragement  of  our  woollen  manufacture. 
The  woollen  stuff  used  was  a  sort  of  flannel  ;  and  it  was  not 
lawful  to  use  the  least  needleful  of  thread  or  silk. 

There  is  a  very  curious  old  pillar  dial  in  this  yard,  called  the 
"  Norchard  "  sundial,  having  been  removed  a  few  years  since 
from  a  cottage  garden  in  Hartlebury  parish.  The  four  sides  of 
this  pillar  are  sculptured  and  carved  with  curious  figures  and 
inscriptions.     The  north  side  has  the  following  : 

x 
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Three  things  there  he  in  very  deede 
Which  makes  my  heart  in  grief  to  bleed  ; 
The  first  doth  vex  my  very  heart. 
In  that  from  hence  1  must  depart ; 
The  second  grieves  me  now  and  then, 
That  I  must  dye  but  know  not  when ; 
The  third  with  tears  bedews  my  face. 
That  I  must  dye,  not  know  the  place. 
I.  W. 
fecit  anno  Dmi., 
1687. 

[Next  comes  a  figure  of  Death,  in  relief,  standing  upon  a  human 

body,  with  an  hour  glass  fallen  beside  him,  and  a  dart  and  spade 

in  his  hands.] 

Behold  my  killing  dart  and  delving  spade  ; 
Prepare  for  death  before  thy  grave  be  made  ; 
for 
After  death  there  's  no  hope. 


If  a  man  die  shall  he  live  again. 

All  the  days  of  my  appointed  time 

Will  I  wait  till  my  change  come. — Job  xiv,  14. 


The  death  of  saints  is  precious, 

And  miserable  is  the  death  of  sinners. 

On  the  south  side,  at  the  corner  of  the  dial,  there  appears- 

Aspice  ■ ut  aspicias. 

[  A  figure  of  Time,  with  hour  glass  and  scythe.] 

Time's  glass  and  scythe  a 

Thy  life  and  death  declare,  § 

Spend  well  thy  time  and  a. 

For  thy  end  prepare.  •$ 

O  man,  now  or  never  ; 

While  there  is  time  turn  unto  the  Lord, 

And  put  not  off  from  day  to  day. 


The  east  side  contains — 


Si  vis  ingredi  in  vitam. 
Serva  mandata. 


Judgments  are  prepared  for  sinners.— Prov.  xiv,  9. 
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On  the  west  of  the  dial — 

Sol  non  occidat, 
Super  iracundiam  vestram. 


Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 

Should  do  unto  you, 

Do  ye  even  so  unto  them. 

Upon  a  stone  built  into  a  wall  of  the  house  where  the  pillar 
was  originally  erected  are  the  initials  E.  W.,  and  the  date  1 6.92. 
It  is  generally  understood  that  the  initials  refer  to  the  mason 
employed,  and  not  to  the  owner  of  the  property.  A  friend  of 
mine  was  assured  by  an  old  man,  several  years  ago,  that  his 
father  had  been  in  the  service  of  "  Master  Fidkin,"  a  most 
singular  character,  who  owned  the  estate,  erected  the  dial,  lived, 
died,  and  desired  to  be  buried  there,;  that  he  could  "cast  a 
spell,"  and  sometimes  kept  persons  wandering  round  about 
the  village  all  night,  until  sun-rise,  after  which  "  Master 
Fidkin  "  had  no  power. 

Of  the  charitable  gifts  which  have  from  time  to  time  been 
left  to  this  parish  (as  exhibited  on  a  table  hung  on  the  church 
wall)  a  great  number  which  were  left  to  the  poor  have  been 
lost,  including  those  left  by  Mucklow,  Gregg,  Millard,  Walker, 
Kings,  Bury,  and  Vernon,  the  expenses  of  repewing  the  church 
in  1795  having  been  paid  out  of  these  funds.  The  proceeds  of 
a  messuage  and  lands  near  the  Pound,  which  were  left  for 
repairing  and  adorning  the  parish  church,  are  however  retained 
and  applied  to  their  legitimate  purposes.  Much  iniquity  on  the 
part  of  the  last  generation  is  herein  self-evident,  for  the  church- 
wardens could  not  thus  have  defrauded  the  charities  without 
the  tacit  consent  of  the  whole  parish,  or  at  least  of  the  rate- 
payers, who  cared  not  from  what  source  the  expenses  of  divine 
worship  were  defrayed,  so  that  their  pockets  were  kept  inviolate, 
nor  what  charities  were  suppressed  so  that  a  particular  benefac- 
tion left  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  church,  and  thereby  to 
ease  their  rates,  should  be  preserved  as  sacred.  I  hear  it  is 
contemplated,  if  possible,  to  recover  a  house,  garden,  and  close, 

x2 
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at  Areley  Town,  left  by  Mr.  William  Mucklovve,  for  the  use 
of  the  poor,  and  in  lieu  of  which  the  annual  sum  of  £1  only  is 
now  received. 

The  rector  read  the  morning  prayers  with  a  solemnity  and 
emphasis  which  imparted  an  effect  far  beyond  that  of  a  sermon  ; 
the  psalmody  also  was  of  the  right  school — no  flippancy,  no 
cant,  no  ballatry — and  the  chanting  was  decidedly  good.  Miss 
Hastings  plays  the  organ,  and  presides  over  the  choir  with  the 
best  effect.  The  sermon  (also  by  the  rector)  was  a  dissertation 
on  David's  frequent  combats  with  the  giants,  as  presenting  a 
similarity  to  the  life  of  a  Christian,  who  is  not  unf'requently  on 
the  point  of  being  overcome  in  old  age  by  those  self-same 
passions  which  he  had  conquered  in  his  youth.  Some  of  the 
preacher's  views  were  decidedly  novel,  but  on  the  whole  it  was 
a  good  practical  sermon,  calculated  to  reach  the  heart  and  to  be 
retained  in  the  mind.  I  noticed  that  some  time  before  the  ser- 
vices terminated  noise  and  interruption  were  occasioned  by  some 
servants  leaving  the  church  to  get  their  masters'  carriages  ready. 
This  is  an  act  of  indecorum  which  must  not  pass  without  repre- 
hension. It  evinces  a  contempt  for  the  solemnity  of  God's 
house,  and  an  indecent  haste  to  slip  away  from  the  performance 
of  an  irksome  duty.  When  the  celebrated  Mr.  Irving  had  once 
exceeded,  by  the  length  of  his  sermon,  the  patience  of  a  modern 
congregation,  seeing  several  persons  stealing  out  of  the  chapel, 
he  sat  down  in  the  pulpit,  saying — "  I  shall  now  wait  until  the 
chaff  has  blown  off."  The  reproof  had  the  desired  effect,  and 
shamed  the  people  into  remaining  quiet.  In  1278,  Godfrey, 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  in  his  visitation  to  the  abbey  of  St. 
Augustine,  Bristol,  found  it  as  well  in  spiritual  as  in  tem- 
poral matters  greatly  decayed  ;  and  ordered  "  that  in  future 
they  do  not,  as  bees,  fly  out  of  the  choir  as  soon  as  service  is 
ended,  but  devoutly  wait  as  becomes  holy  and  settled  persons, 
not  as  vagrants  and  vagabonds  ;  and  returning  to  God,  give 
thanks  for  their  benefactors  ;  and  so  receiving  at  last  the  fruit 
of  their  religion,  to  which  they  have  specially  devoted  them- 
selves."    (Annal.  Wigom.) 
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There  are  Sunday  and  day  schools  in  this  parish,  the  former 
averaging  an  attendance  of  60,  and  the  latter  of  40  children. 
The  allotment  system  is  adopted  here.  There  are  several  acres 
of  gardens,  besides  five  acres  which  Mi'.  Zachary  lets  to  the 
Stewponey  Society  for  the  same  purpose.  The  rents  are  paid 
very  punctually.  The  living  is  in  the  gift  of  the  rector  of 
Martley  (of  which  manor  Areley  was  originally  a  part)  ;  value, 
£350  ;  population,  between  400  and  500,  but  fluctuating,  owing 
to  the  contiguity  of  Stourport ;  rector,  llev.  Henry  James 
Hastings,  M.A.  (1831)  ;  clerk,  John  Giles. 

The  register  of  the  parish  extended  only  to  a  few  years  back, 
and  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  older  registers  had  been 
destroyed  on  the  occasion  of  a  fire  in  the  rectory  study,  but 
about  three  years  ago  they  were  accidentally  discovered  in  a 
garret  at  Upton,  and  were  handsomely  restored  to  the  parish  of 
Areley  by  Mr.  Walker,  solicitor,  of  the  former  place,  to  whom 
the  vestry  awarded  a  vote  of  thanks.  The  register  commences 
with  1539,  and  goes  on  to  1703  ;  then  occurs  a  gap  till  1760  ; 
and  the  remainder  up  to  the  present  time  is  preserved.  In  the 
year  1633  occurs  the  following  entry  :  "  Jone  Millard,  married 
woman,  did  perform  the  form  of  penance  as  concerning  diverse 
scandelous,  opprobrious,  and  diffamacious  wordes  against  Mis- 
tress Eliz.  Burrastone,  alsoe  married  woman,  tending  to  the 
disgrace  of  the  said  Eliz.  Burrastone,  confessing  her  offence  and 
asking  forgiveness  for  the  same,  in  the  presence  of  Humfrey 
Walker,  p'son,  and  the  churchwardens."  I  have  been  some- 
times led  almost  to  regret  that  the  wholesome  discipline  of 
public  penance  has  been  entirely  abolished  ;  for  next  to  lynch 
law,  the  barbarous  branks,  and  the  ducking-stool,  nothing  can 
be  conceived  as  more  effectually  discouraging  to  the  slanderous 
tendencies  of  some  of  our  race  (and  I  must  reluctantly  confess 
the  great  majority  of  such  sinners  are  ladies)  than  the  public 
cognizance  which  the  church  took  of  these  offences,  and  the 
mortifying  figures  which  the  offenders  were  made  to  present  to 
their  neighbours  and  friends — not  even  a  decent  cap  or  ribbon 
permitted  to  deck  the  guilty  fair,  not  a  stocking  or  slipper  to 
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her  pretty  feet,  not  a  glove  to  her  hand  ;  but  all  en  chemise, 
enveloped  in  a  sad  flowing  sheet,  and  with  flaring  torch  in  hand, 
the  ghastly  light  from  which  shed  its  flickering  influences  over 
the  humiliated  countenance,  exposing  it  to  sorrowing  friends, 
ridiculing  and  delighted  enemies,  and  a  world  more  famous  for 
its  curiosity  than  its  charity,  the  frail  female  penitent  must  ever 
after  have  shrunk  from  a  repetition  of  such  a  scene.  Depend 
upon  it,  we  have  now  no  hold  upon  a  vicious  loquaciousness 
half  as  effective  as  this  ancient  discipline  of  the  church. 

About  sixty  years  ago,  as  it  appears  from  the  parish  book,  the 
custom  was  commonly  to  hold  the  vestry  meetings  on  a  Sunday 
after  service.  The  following  extracts  will  show  an  awful  extent 
of  laxity  in  duty  and  meanness  of  motives  among  churchmen  in 
the  last  century  : 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  parishioners,  held  in  the  churchyard  on  Sunday, 
the  3rd  of  March,  1793,  according  to  notice  given  in  the  church  last  Sun- 
day, as  there  was  no  service  this  day,  and  the  keys  of  the  church  could  ■not  be 
had,  there  was  no  business  done. — Edd.  Crane." 

"  July  5,  1795.  Ordered,  that  the  stones  that  stand  in  the  churchyard, 
that  the  dial  now  stands  upon,  are  taken  down  for  the  repairs  of  the  church 
and  a  dial  put  over  the  church  door.  Signed  by  the  rector,  churchwardens, 
and  several  of  the  parishioners."  The  first  part  of  the  order  complied  with, 
hut  not  the  second. 

In  this  parish  (though  Nash  seems  to  have  assigned  the 
honour  to  Astley)  was  born  the  famous  old  historian  Lazimon, 
or  Lazamon,  a  priest,  who  wrote  the  history  of  the  ancient 
Britons  from  Brute  to  Cadwallader.  He  lived  circa  the  Norman 
Conquest,  but  has  left  behind  him  a  reputation  not  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  mendacious  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  translation  of  the  preface  to  his  barbarously  written 
MS.  history:  "There  was  a  priest  in  that  province  who  was 
called  Lazamon.  He  was  Leofenath's  son.  The  Lord  be  merci- 
ful unto  him.  He  lived  at  Ernley  (Areley),  at  his  patrimonial 
estate,  being  a  minister  of  the  church,  on  the  bank  of  the  Severn. 
As  the  place  was  agreeable  to  him,  he  constantly  studied  there. 
It  came  into  his  mind  and  into  his  thoughts  one  morning  that 
he  would  relate  concerning  the  English  nobility  what  they  were 
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called,  and  whence  they  came  that  first  possessed  England  after 
the  flood,  which  destroyed  all  that  it  found  alive,  except  Noah, 
and  Shera,  Japhet,  and  Ham,  and  their  four  wives  that  were 
with  them  in  the  ark.  Lazamon  went  by  sea  throughout  the 
country,  and  obtained  the  books  of  the  nobility,  which  he  took 
for  his  pattern.  He  took  the  English  book  that  holy  Bede  made. 
Another  he  took,  in  Latin,  that  St.  Albin  made,  and  Father 
Austin,  who  introduced  baptism  here.  He  took  a  third  book, 
explained  it  before  them,  which  a  French  clerk  made  who  was 
called  Walter,  who  could  write  well,  and  who  gave  it  to  the 
Princess  Eleanor,  that  was  queen  of  Henry  the  great  king. 
Lazamon  expounded  this  book  ;  translated  it  leaf  by  leaf ;  and 
observed  it  faithfully  done.  The  Lord  be  gracious  unto  him  ! 
He  took  the  pen  in  hand,  and  disposed  it  on  parchment,  and 
composed  a  true  history,  and  these  three  books  reduced  into 
one.  And  now  Lazamon  besought  every  nobleman,  for  Al- 
mighty God's  sake,  that  he  would  read  this  book,  and  learn  the 
characters  in  which  he  had  composed  this  true  histoi'y  ;  for  his 
father's  soul  that  begat  him  ;  and  for  his  mother's  soul,  who 
bore  him  to  her  husband  ;  and  for  his  own  soul,  that  it  may  be 
the  better  for  it. 

"  Incip.  Now  telleth,  in  lofty  strain,  lie  who  was  a  priest  in  that  coun- 
try, so  as  the  book  speaketh,  which  he  took  for  his  pattern.  The  Greeks 
got  possession  of  Troy.  They  won  it  by  a  miracle,  and  laid  waste  the 
land,  and  slew  the  people— 

"  Explic.  And  this  people  never  recovered  it  any  more.  There  were 
no  more  kings  here.  As  yet  hath  never  come  the  like  day.  Be  it  hence- 
forth as  it  mav.     God's  will  be  done.    Amen." 


Ibrtfltt,  mux  (BMBjwm. 

fJUMlSHE  announcement  of  a  rural  fete  at  Harvington,  on  the 
||2ui)l  occasion  of  opening  a  new  school-house  there,  proved 
srSSUFl  a  sufficient  attraction  to  me,  on  an  unusually  fine  day 
in  September,  to  ramble  in  that  direction,  with  the  intention 
of  taking   Norton,  Harvington,  Fladbury,  and    Wyre   Piddle 
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churches  in  my  route.  Norton  (as  its  name  implies)  is  the 
toiun  or  parish  lying  ?wrth  of  the  ancient  monastery  of  Evesham, 
and  in  the  Saxon  times  there  were  seven  manses  or  farms  in 
this  parish  belonging  to  that  notable  house.  The  church  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Ecgwin  (Bishop  of  Worcester  in  the  seventh 
century),  who  miraculously  fished  up,  in  the  Tiber  at  Rome,  a 
salmon  which  had  in  its  belly  a  key  that  the  saint  had  thrown 
into  the  Avon  at  Evesham,  and  thereby  unlocked  the  fetters 
which  he  had  piously  caused  to  be  put  on  his  bare  legs.  The 
church  is  situate  in  a  meadow  by  the  way  side,  presenting  to 
the  traveller,  who  comes  to  it  unawares,  a  picture  of  neatness 
and  beauty,  with  its  clean  gravel  walks,  and  its  graves  so  trimly 
clipped,  inviting  him  to  turn  aside  for  a  few  moments  to  enjoy 
the  solemn  seclusion  of  its  hallowed  bounds.  The  edifice  is 
stated  in  the  chronicle  of  Evesham  Abbey  to  have  been  erected 
by  Abbot  Brokehampton,  about  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  but  the  tower  (which  is  battlemented,  having  diagonal 
buttresses,  and  some  ludicrous  gargoyles)  is  of  a  much  later 
date,  as  also  is  the  north  chapel.  Mr.  May,  in  his  valuable 
history  of  Evesham,  states  that  most  of  the  towers  throughout 
the  deanery  are  of  the  same  age  and  character  as  this,  and 
concludes  that  they  were  erected  early  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  windows  belong  to  the  Perpendicular  period.  A  great 
and  judicious  restoration  has  taken  place  within  the  last  few 
years.  When  the  present  incumbent  took  possession  of  the 
living  in  1840  he  found  the  church  and  yard  in  a  most  dilapi- 
dated and  forlorn  condition.  The  body  of  the  church  was 
unconnected  with  the  tower,  in  consequence  of  the  falling  in  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  roof  about  a  century  ago.  The  remaining 
portion  was  made  available  for  divine  service  by  means  of  a 
slight  lath-and-plaster  partition,  which  divided  it  from  the 
ruinated  part.  This  "  hiatus  vahle  dejlendus  "  was,  as  may  be 
supposed,  an  object  of  ridicule  to  some  and  of  sincere  regret  to 
others ;  but  as  the  cost  of  restoring  the  fallen  fabric  appeared 
so  formidable,  the  parishioners  shrunk  from  so  arduous  an 
undertaking.     In    1843,  however,  they  magnanimously  deter- 
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mined  to  commence  the  work  of  restoration,  and  in  about 
twelve  months  from  the  commencement  they  were  enabled  to 
complete  their  pious  work.  The  necessary  funds  were  raised 
partly  by  rate,  partly  by  subscriptions,  which  flowed  in  abun- 
dantly as  the  work  proceeded,  and  lastly  by  a  large  collection 
made  in  the  church,  on  its  opening,  after  a  sermon  preached  by 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester.  The  total  cost  of  the  restora- 
tion amounted  to  about  £800.  Among  the  principal  contri- 
butors were  the  Queen  Dowager,  the  Bishop,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  Rev.  W.  Brown,  vicar,  E.  Holland,  Esq.,  R.  Blayney, 
Esq.,  E.  Rudge,  Esq.,  Rev.  W.  Digby,  Rev.  M.  Lunn,  &c. 
Mr.  Solomon  Hunt,  of  Evesham,  was  the  architect  employed, 
who  performed  his  work  in  a  most  substantial  and  satisfactory 
manner. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  fitted  up  with  open  seats  (chiefly 
free  sittings  for  the  poor),  the  ends  of  which  are  ornamented 
with  carved  oak  poppy-head  finials.  The  pulpit  and-  reading- 
desk  are  of  ancient  carved  oak,  the  latter  being  exceedingly  rich 
and  handsome.  The  north  transept,  from  the  corner  of  which 
the  stairs  leading  to  the  rood-loft  anciently  sprang,  was,  after 
the  Reformation,  used  as  a  mortuary  chapel,  and  in  that  sanc- 
tuary repose  the  remains  of  the  ancient  families  of  the  Byggs 
and  the  Cravens,  who  formerly  dwelt  in  a  noble  mansion  in 
this  parish,  which  was  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey  of 
Evesham,  but  which,  like  that  magnificent  monastic  edifice,  is 
now  destroyed.  In  this  resting  place  of  the  Byggs  and  the 
Cravens  may  be  seen  some  curious  and  splendid  monuments 
erected  to  their  memory,  which  will  amply  repay  the  trouble  of 
a  visit  by  an  ecclesiologist  to  inspect  them.  Among  them  are 
the  following  inscriptions : 

"  Here  are  interred  Thomas  Bygg  Esquier,  and  Maudlen  his  wife,  sister 
to  Sir  Phillipe  Hobye  Knight.  Thay  were  both  good  Protestants.  He 
traveled  manye  forrane  cuntrys  and  had  abrode  grace  from  the  Emperor 
and  forran  Princes  and  at  home  much  favore  from  King  Ilenrye  the  8  who 
for  his  service  gave  him  a  Castle  by  Dovere  and  comaund  of  a  doble  com- 
panye  of  soldyeres  at  the  wining  of  Bolloyn.  He  departed  this  lyfe  the  25 
of  June,  1581,  at  the  age  of  74.  She  departed  this  lyfe  29  of  September 
1574  at  the  age  of  55." 
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"  Here  rest  the  bodyes  of  Sir  Thomas  Bigg  Knight,  and  Ursula  his  wife, 
who  was  the  fowrthe  daughter  of  Clement  Throckmorton  of  Hasely  in  the 
County  of  Warwick  Esquier.  Thay  had  nyne  children  videlicit,  Thomas, 
Edward.  Clement,  Samuell,  Katherin,  Anne,  Mary,  Elyzabeth  and  Ursula. 
Thomas  maried  Anne  the  3  daughter  of  Wiliam  Wytliam  of  Leadston  in 
the  county  of  Yorke  Esquier.  Katherin  maried  Michael  Fox  of  Chacorab 
in  the  County  of  Northampton  Esquier.  Anne  maried  John  Wright  of 
Eastmayn  in  the  County  of  Southampton  Esquier.  Elizabeth  maried 
Thomas  Freame  of  Lyppyate,  in  the  County  of  Gloucester  Esquier — These 
two  were  bothe  zealous  Professors,  earnest  Followers  and  Mainetayners  of 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Et  qualis  vita  finis  ita.  He  departed  this  life 
the  fourth  of  May  Ann.  1613  above  the  aege  of  63  yeares.  She  departed 
this  lyfe  the  13  of  August  Ann  1601  aboute  the  aege  of  47  yeares." 

Iii  the  Dineley  MSS.  is  an  account  of  monumental  remains 
in  this  church,  as  follows  : 

"  Sir  Philip  Hobye,  who  beareth  argent  three  fusils  upon  slippers  gules, 
called  fusils  from  fucus,  signifying  a  spindle  of  yarn.  Marcus  Varro  report  - 
eth  that  in  the  temple  of  Sangus  there  continued  until  the  time  that  he 
wrote  his  book  the  wool  that  the  lady  Caia  Cecilia  did  spin,  together  with 
her  distaff  and  spindle.  Also  tombstones  of  Sir  We  Craven,  successor  in 
the  manour  of  Lenchwich  to  the  family  of  Bygg,  their  former  lords.  Also 
to  Gulielmus  Craven,  Alius  Gulielmi  Craven  ex  Eliz.  eonjugae  filia  Ferdi- 
nandi  JJni.     Fairfax  Baronis  de  Cameron,  obit  Aug.  3,  1665,  aged  16." 

Above  the  tombs  of  the  "  illustrious  dead  "  are  suspended  the 
banners  of  the  Craven  family,  and  their  emblazoned  arms  and 
helmets,  their  swords,  spurs,  gauntlets,  and  gorgeous  tabards, 
are  hung  around  in  a  solemn  and  imposing  array.  The  head 
of  the  large  window  of  the  mortuary  chapel,  which  formerly 
contained  the  figure  of  the  founder  and  two  other  saints,  long 
since  demolished,  is  now  filled  again  with  painted  glass.  This 
chapel  is  now  used  as,  and  appears  well  suited  for,  the  purpose 
of  a  baptistry ;  the  old  and  richly  carved  stone  font  being  majes- 
tically raised  on  steps  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  time- 
honoured  memorials  and  military  ensigns  which  should  serve  as 
Christian  symbols  to  remind  sponsors  of  their  duty  to  teach  the 
infant,  for  whom  they  stand  there  as  sureties,  "manfully  to 
fight  under  the  banner  of  the  cross  against  sin,  the  world,  and 
the  devil,  and  to  continue  Christ's  faithful  soldier  and  servant 
unto  his  life's  end." 

The  heads  of  the  north  and  south  doors  are  curious,  being 
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formed  of  a  semi-hexagon,  instead  of  the  usual  arch,  and  cus- 
pidated inwardly.  Some  have  supposed  them  to  he  specimens 
of  the  transition  style  from  the  Norman  to  the  Early  English, 
as  a  small  trefoiled  Early  English  window  stood  near  the  north 
door,  but  which  was  removed  at  the  recent  restoration. 

The  tower  contains  a  peal  of  six  bells,  which  are  very  silvery- 
toned  and  melodious.  It  is  an  ancient  custom  here  to  ring  a 
muffled  peal  on  the  28th  December  (Innocents'  Day),  annually, 
in  token  of  sorrow  for  the  slaughter  of  the  hapless  "  babes  of 
Bethlehem,"  and  then,  immediately  after,  an  unmuffled  peal  in 
manifestation  of  joy  for  the  deliverance  and  escape  of  the  infant 
Saviour.  On  the  tower  was  a  remnant  of  an  ancient  dial-plate, 
with  one  of  its  hands  lying  listlessly  down,  while  its  companion 
had  altogether  disappeared.  The  melancholy,  dilapidated  old 
face,  with  its  single  finger  constantly  pointing  in  one  direction, 
reminded  me  of  a  class  of  individuals  who  preserve  their  credit 
with  society  through  having  one  solitary  virtue  amid  a  host  of 
frailties,  and  who  (like  this  decayed  dial)  may  happen  to  be 
right  occasionally,  if  only  once  in  the  day.  The  date  of  this 
ancient  dial,  I  am  told,  was  1695.  Old  age  had  so  effectually 
done  its  work  that  it  could  not  be  brought  under  the  operation 
of  the  Winding-up  Act,  and  its  restoration  was  therefore 
abandoned. 

There  is  no  table  of  charities  belonging  to  this  church.  ; 
but  I  find  that  Lady  Anne  Waters  bequeathed  two  several 
sums  of  £50  "  for  the  keeping  of  poor  children  in  this  parish 
to  school,"  both  which  sums  were  much  diminished,  one  by 
being  put  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  became  insolvent, 
and  the  other  by  being  "  melted  "  in  the  great  fire  of  London, 
in  1666.  This  parish,  with  what  could  be  saved  and  recovered 
of  both  the  sums  (being  £45),  purchased  an  annuity  of  32s. 
per  annum  of  Dr.  J.  Jephcott,  of  Evesham,  to  be  paid  on 
Tuesday  in  Easter  week,  yearly,  at  or  in  the  porch  of  Norton 
church.  The  said  32s.  is  a  rent  charge  issuing  out  of  the 
profits  of  a  certain  close  of  eleven  acres,  called  "Jephcott's 
Close,"  situate  in  the   parish   of   St.  Lawrence,  in   Evesham. 
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This  sum  of  3"2s.  is  now  added  to  the  funds  of  the  Sunday 
school,  by  the  consent  of  the  present  trustees. 

The  register  of  the  parish  begins  with  the  year  1599.  when 
the  transcripts  enjoined  by  Elizabeth,  in  the  forty-first  year  of 
her  reign,  were  made.  The  number  of  children  in  the  Sunday 
school  is  about  60.  There  is  also  a  good  dame's  school  in  the 
parish. 

The  village  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most 
characteristically  English  in  the  county,  with  its  cleanly, 
white-washed  cottages,  many  of  which  have  carved  gables, 
its  gardens,  and  trees  overshadowing  the  highway,  its  farm- 
house and  parsonage ;  and  there  too,  as  the  noise  of  my 
footsteps  attracted  the  son  of  Vulcan,  "  I  saw  a  smith  stand 
with  his  hammer  thus."  One  prominent  feature,  however, 
was  absent — there  was  no  inn.  But  this,  I  understand,  is 
not  the  only  negative  connected  with  the  place,  there  being 
neither  meeting-house,  public-house,  lawyer,  nor  doctor  (and  I 
must  add  no  curate),  in  this  peaceful  village  !  The  popula- 
tion are,  nevertheless,  united,  healthy,  well  clad,  contented, 
and  not  given  to  litigiousness ;  and  I  saw  not  one  cottage 
here  without  a  snow-white  curtain,  nicely  washed  and  ironed, 
in  its  window. 

The  parish  (which  includes  the  hamlet  of  Lenchwick)  con- 
tains a  population  of  nearly  400.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
(value  £157),  in  the  gift  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Wor- 
cester ;  incumbent,  the  Rev.  W.  Brown,  rural  dean  ;  clerk, 
Thomas  Mayrick. 
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" ;;— <;V:N  entering  this  village  (anciently  called  "  Hereforton") 
U  J  Qp  'ID  I  found  that  the  ceremonies  of  the  day's  fete,  in  cele- 
"J^.y^'St  bration  of  the  opening  of  the  new  school,  had  begun. 
An  almost  interminable  rank  of  cleanly  dressed  children,  pre- 
ceded by  a  band,  and  followed  by  the  rector  and  Canon  Wood, 
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the  principal  inhabitants,  and  many  genteel  visitors,  moved 
towards  the  church,  at  the  door  of  which  the  band  of  musicians 
(consisting  of  two  bugles,  a  clarionet,  trombone,  ophicleide,  and 
drum)  formed  in  rank  on  each  side  of  the  pathway,  and  greeted 
the  company  with  the  national  anthem,  as  they  were  preceded 
into  church  by  the  rector  and  Canon  Wood.  The  rector  read 
the  morning  service,  and  the  sermon  was  preached  by  Canon 
Wood,  from  Proverbs  xix,  2 :  "  That  the  soul  be  without  know- 
ledge it  is  not  good."  The  rev.  gentleman  lamented  the  undue 
importance  now  attached  to  secular  education,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  founding  any  uniform  system  for  the  nation  ;  he  also 
objected  to  any  kind  of  instruction  which  should  not  comprise 
within  it  the  doctrines  of  the  Established  Church,  and  bring 
the  whole  rising  generation  under  the  shadow  of  her  ministry. 
The  peculiar  line  of  argument  adopted  by  the  rev.  canon 
reminded  me  of  the  saying  of  the  witty  though  licentious 
Charles  II  :  "  When  you  of  the  Church  of  England  (says 
he)  contend  with  the  Catholics,  you  use  the  arguments  of  the 
Puritan ;  when  you  contend  with  the  Puritans,  you  imme- 
diately adopt  all  the  weapons  of  the  Catholic."  Divided  as  this 
country  is  into  sects — many  of  them  numerous  and  influential — 
a  spiritual  hierarchy  in  educational  matters  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible ;  and  if  that  desirable  boon — a  compulsory  state  education 
— is  to  be  achieved,  it  must  be  won  from  all  parties  by  conces- 
sions such  as  the  Canon  seems  by  no  means  inclined  to  make. 

As  the  congregation  retired  from  the  church  I  remained 
behind  to  complete  my  few  notes  of  this  ancient  edifice.  The 
oldest  portion  is  the  tower,  which  Bloxham  assigns  to  the 
Norman  period  ;  but,  if  this  opinion  be  correct,  the  building 
must  have  been  one  of  the  first  erected  by  those  indefatigable 
church  builders  who  succeeded  the  Saxons.  The  tower  is 
built  of  rag,  or  rubble  (unhewn  stone),  and  is  exceedingly 
plain ;  it  is  of  two  stages,  and  the  walls  are  very  thick ;  the 
lights  above  are  divided  by  balusters  and  have  a  rude  label 
moulding ;  those  below  are  splayed  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  wall  inwardly  ;  and  there  are  gargoyles  within  a  foot  of 
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the  angles  of  the  parapet,  which  are  almost  worn  away  by 
the  friction  of  wind  and  water  for  so  many  centuries.  The 
rest  of  the  building  is  of  various  dates,  the  chancel  giving 
specimens  of  Early  English,  with  alterations  and  repairs  in 
the  Perpendicular  style.  The  roof  of  the  nave  and  chancel 
has  been  flattened  by  some  churchwardens,  as  I  suppose,  but 
its  former  steep  pitch  is  still  shown  by  the  traces  of  it  left 
on  the  east  wall  of  the  tower.  The  effect  of  this  flattening 
has  destroyed  the  head  of  the  east  window,  making  it  square- 
headed  and  most  unsightly,  added  to  which,  its  internal 
decoration  consists  of  a  painted  marble  edging  on  a  white- 
washed wall.  The  principal  doorways,  north  and  south,  are 
opposite  each  other,  and  have  pointed  arches.  The  porch 
is  a  modern  plastered  erection.  There  is  a  piscina  in  the 
chancel,  with  ogee  trefoil  head,  and  a  shelf  placed  at  the  pro- 
jection of  the  cusps ;  the  shelf  is  in  two  parts,  not  quite 
meeting  in  the  centre ;  the  basin  has  five  radiating  grooves. 
In  the  south  wall  of  the  nave,  near  the  pulpit,  is  another 
piscina,  pointed,  denoting  the  site  of  a  former  chapel.  A 
rood-screen  remains  here  in  good  preservation,  exhibiting 
elaborate  lace-like  carving  of  the  festoon  and  tassel  pattern. 
The  chancel  arch  above  the  screen  is  closed  up  with  boards. 
The  most  curious  relic  in  this  interesting  church  is  the  open 
oak  seating  of  the  nave.  These  seats,  which  are  rude  and 
massive,  bear  the  date  of  1 5H2,  and  contain  sentences  of 
scripture  carved  on  their  backs  and  sides.  The  sentences 
were  apparently  selected  with  reference  to  their  symbolical 
application  to  the  service  of  the  church,  those  on  the  seat 
nearest  the  principal  entrance  door  being — "  I  am  the  dore : 
by  me  if  any  enter  in  he  shal  be  safe,"  and  "  I  was  glad 
when  they  saide  vnto  me  we  will  go  into  the  howse  of  God." 
On  the  seat  at  the  right  of  the  entrance — "  I.  Kemp,  G.  Strike- 
lande,  chvrchwardens."  My  readers  who  are  not  arclnuologists 
must  bear  in  mind  that,  at  the  time  the  above  sentences  were 
carved,  even  scholars  themselves  were  by  no  means  punctilious 
as  to  the  correctness  of  their  spelling.     At  the  repairing  of 
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Chester  church,  says  an  old  tract  called  "  Tom  of  Chester,"  an 
aged  painter  was  writing  sentences  of  scripture  upon  the  walls. 
By  chance,  Tom  came  into  the  church,  and,  reading  them, 
perceived  much  false  English.  "  Old  man,"  said  Tom,  "  why 
don't  you  write  true  English  ?  "  "  Alas,  sir,"  quoth  he,  "  they 
are  poor  simple  people  in  this  parish,  and  they  will  not  go  to 
the  cost  of  it." 

In  the  chancel  are  the  following  memorials : 

"Mr.  Thos.  Feriman,  near  48  years  rector  of  this  church,  and  Pre- 
bendary of  Worcester,  was  buried  near  this  on  the  12th  day  of  July, 
A.D.  1619,  oetat.  sua  73. 

He  was  a  l  Faithful  minister 

•I  Prudent  peace-maker 
V  Humble  Christian." 

The  following  is  a  kind  of  colloquy  between  Death  and  the 
executor  of  the  departed : 

"  Vpon  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Feryman  the  yonger,  pastor  of  this  Church. 
Sterne  Death  Gainst  father  And  the  Sonne  to  rave 
Both  iust,  yet  neither  of  them  scape  the  grave. 

Death : 

I  was  their  friend,  for  now  they  ever  be 

In  Heauen  enioying  each  one's  Company. — F.  R. 

Wee  have  coveted  no  man's  silver  nor  gould  nor  apparrill.' — Act  20:  33." 

The  subject  of  spelling  again  draws  the  reader's  attention, 
from  the  fact  of  the  two  Ferimans,  senior  and  junior,  having 
spelt  their  names  differently,  but  it  should  be  known  that  in 
former  times  the  people  of  note  were  as  careless  about  this 
branch  of  etymology  as  they  are  now  rigidly  particular.  Shaks- 
peare  himself,  I  believe,  wrote  his  own  name  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  Indeed  some  families  seem  to  have  considered  that  the 
most  honourable  distinction  of  their  name  was  its  exceedingly 
bad  spelling.  It  is  said  that  for  the  name  of  Manwaring,  of 
Peover,  county  of  Chester,  there  are  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  variations  in  still  existing  documents  !  Henry  Fielding, 
being  in  company  with  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  with  whose  family 
his  own  was  closely  connected,  his  lordship  asked  why  they  spelt 
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their  names  differently,  the  Earl's  family  doing  it  with  the  e 
first  and  Mr.  Henry  with  the  i  first :  "  I  cannot  tell,  my  lord 
(answered  the  great  novelist),  except  it  be  that  my  branch  of  the 
family  were  the  first  that  knew  how  to  spell." 

I  saw  here  no  other  memorials  of  the  dead  which  are  worthy 
of  note,  but  in  the  yard  is  a  stone  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Samuel  Knight,  who  for  forty-six  years  was  clez-k  at  this  church 
(obiit  1829),  and  another  to  William  and  Sarah  Caudle  (1831). 

The  table  of  benefactions  in  the  church  states  that  Mrs. 
Lydia  Ward,  of  London,  widow,  gave  £20  to  the  poor  of  Har- 
vington ;  others,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  gave  smaller 
amounts,  the  principal  and  interest  of  which,  in  1796,  pur- 
chased £120  in  the  Four  per  Cents.,  and  trifling  sums  have 
since  been  added. 

The  living  of  Harvington  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Worcester ;  value,  £296 ;  population,  347  ;  present 
rector,  Rev.  A.  W.  Ingram  ;  curate,  Rev.  S.  Baker  ;  Thomas 
Paddock,  clerk. 

The  register  of  the  parish  begins  in  the  year  1570,  when  the 
Mr.  Thomas  Ferryman  above-mentioned  was  rector ;  he  was 
four  years  domestic  chaplain  to  Bishop  Nicholas  (Bullyngham), 
and  was  with  him  August  8,  1575,  when  Queen  Elizabeth  came 
to  the  bishop's  palace  at  Worcester,  and  stayed  there  a  whole 
week  (see  the  register). 

The  following  entry  is  on  the  first  page  : 

"  1575.  August  8:  Elizabeth,  the  renowned  Queene  of  England,  came 
to  the  citie  of  Worcester,  and  she  continued  in  the  bishop's  palace  one 
whole  week." 

In  the  register  is  a  list  of  the  incumbents  of  the  parish,  in 
which  are  the  following  entries : 

"  Mr.  Thomas  Archbold,  A.M.,  who  was  inducted  into  this  rectory  the 
eleventh  day  of  November,  1623,  and  was  sequestered  in  the  late  unhappy 
times.  Into  his  place  was  put  by  the  committee  (as  is  supposed)  Mr. 
William  Bridges,  who  came  in  about  the  year  1647, and  died  in  November, 
1654,  to  whom  succeeded  Mr.  Stephen  Baxter,  A.M.,  presented  to  this 
living  by  Capt.  Bolnui  (who  had  bought  this  towne  in  Cromwell's  time) 
and  was  removed  for  nonconformity  on  the  24th  day  of  August,  1662. 
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"The  Rev.  Thomas  James,  D.D.,  Prebendary  of  Worcester,  and  late 
master  of  Rugby  School,  in  Warwickshire,  was  inducted  Sept.  16th,  1797. 

"  January  ye  20th,  1685:  collected  in  this  parish  of  Harvington  up.  ye 
brief  for  ye  poor  distressd  Protestants  (here  follows  a  list,  the  rector  giving 
5s.,  and  the  total  being  lis.  4d. ). 

"April  27, 1688 :  nineteen  shillings  and  three-pence,  being  the  full  sum 
collected  for  the  French  Protestants." 

"Collected  in  ye  parish  of  Harvington,  June  20th,  1689,  by  the  curate, 
Richard  Brooke,  for  ye  relief  of  ye  distressed  Irish  protestants,  the  full  sum 
of  one  pound  five  shillings  and  sixpence. 

By  us,  Richard  Brooke,  Curate. 
His  j>4  mark,  Thos.  Pilkington,  Churchwarden." 

There  are  other  briefs  "  for  ye  poor  distressed  inhabitants  of 
Wapping"  (no  date),  "  and  for  the  poor  distressed  inhabitants 
of  Newmarket,  on  December  16th,  1683." 

"  A  collection  in  the  parish  of  Harvington,  for  ye  relief  of  the  poor  per- 
sequited  Protestants  of  France,  ye  29  day  of  May,  1686,"  amounts  to 
£1. 10s. 

From  1673  to  1690  there  is  a  list  of  two  supervisors  of  wages 
appointed  every  year  ;  the  same  two  serving  in  some  cases  for 
as  long  as  ten  years.  This  seems  to  point  to  some  attempt  at 
a  combination  amongst  the  employers,  which  it  would  be  inte- 
'  resting  to  know  more  about.  There  is  also  an  entry  of  "  a 
collection  for  the  late  dreadful  fyer  in  Warwicke,  April  10th, 
1695,"  which  amounted  to  £2.  7s.  2d.  There  are  several  other 
"  briefs "  for  parishes  and  churches  in  England  till  the  year 
1712,  when  all  record  of  them  ceases.  Another  curious  entry 
also  occurs : 

"April  6th,  1697:  A  particular  of  the  several  days  as  Thomas  Godfrey 
is  to  worke  with  the  persons  under  written,  for  which  they  are  to  give  him 
8d.  a  day,  or  if  they  doe  not  employ  him,  4d.  per  day  ;  to  begin  from  the 
6th  of  April,  1697,  and  soe  to  goe  thro'  the  towne  as  thus  :  " 

(Here  follows  a  list  of  thirty-six  persons  who  are  to  employ  the 
said  Thomas  Godfrey,  giving  him  an  intermission  for  harvest 
time,  from  July  22nd  to  August  22nd.)  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  old  way  of  relieving  parochial  paupers. 

There  are  some  interesting  documents  preserved  in  the  parish 
chest,  such  as  "  His  Majesties  declaration  to  all  his  loving  sub- 
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jects  concerning  the  conspiracy  against  his  sacred  person  and 
government  lately  discovered,"  dated  1683,  "to  be  read  in  all 
churches  and  chapels  in  Great  Britain."  It  refers  to  the  Rye 
House  plot.  An  order  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  is  appended. 
There  are  also  forms  of  fasting  or  thanksgiving  on  many  other 
occasions  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  II,  James  II,  William 
III,  Queen  Anne,  George  I  and  II,  forming  in  themselves  a 
consecutive  history  of  all  the  most  important  conspiracies, 
victories,  and  other  political  events  which  happened  in  those 
reigns. 

On  St.  Thomas's  Day  and  on  Valentine's  Day  the  children  of 
the  parish  of  Harvington  go  round  to  all  the  houses  of  the 
respectable  inhabitants  to  ask  for  apples.  On  the  former  day 
they  repeat  the  following  rhyme  : 

"  Wissal  Wassal  about  the  town  ; 

Got  any  apples,  throw  them  down. 
Up  with  your  stocking  and  down  with  your  shoe ; 
If  you  have  no  apples,  money  will  do. 

The  jugs  are  white,  and  the  ale  is  brown : 

This  is  the  best  house  in  the  town." 

St.  Thomas's  Day,  in  former  times,  was  distinguished  by  women 
"  going  a  gooding,"  as  it  was  called  ;  and  the  above  is  probably 
derived  from  that  old  custom,  though  the  doggrel  rhyme  reminds 
me  of  that  used  in  some  parts  of  Worcestershire  on  St.  Cathe- 
rine's Day  (Nov.  25),  when  the  maidens  have  a  custom  of  going 
round  to  the  houses  in  the  parish,  and  asking  for  apples  and 
beer.  (See  "  Brand's  Antiquities,"  Bohn's  Edition.) 

On  leaving  the  church  I  proceeded  towards  the  new  schools, 
which  the  rector,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  audience,  formally 
opened  with  prayer.  The  building  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  is 
capable  of  accommodating  60  children  (nearly  that  number 
being  present  on  this  occasion).  It  also  includes  a  house  for 
the  mistress.  Mr.  Hunt,  of  Evesham,  was  the  builder.  The 
cost  was  £472,  the  greater  portion  of  which  was  derived  from 
the  sale  of  parish  property  at  the  time  of  the  Evesham  union, 
and  the  rest  was  raised  by  the  rector  and  his  friends.  The  site 
was  also  presented  by  the  rector.     A  supply  of  maps  and  books 
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has  been  granted  by  the  Committee  of  Council.  The  books  here 
in  use  are  on  a  variety  of  practical  subjects  not  always  heard 
of  in  schools,  but  which,  nevertheless,  ought  to  form  a  part  of 
education  as  much  as  the  more  hackneyed  formula. 

In  the  afternoon  the  villagers  were  made  happy  with  the 
rector's  beef  and  ale,  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  programme 
consisted  of  old  English  rustic  games,  &c,  a  species  of  sport 
which  I  always  enjoy,  and  would  fain  see  restored  in  every 
parish.  Having  reluctantly  left  the  village  festival  behind,  I 
turned  my  face  towards  Fladbury,  but  not  having  broken  my 
fast  since  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  cravings  of  a  keen 
appetite,  and  the  non-appearance  of  an  inn  for  many  miles  of 
country,  induced  a  feeliug  of  languor  and  impatience.  The 
country,  it  is  true,  was  surpassingly  beautiful — the  harvest  was 
rich  and  ripe,  and  labour's  manly  song  was  upswelling  from  the 
fields,  while  the  sun  shot  down  a  most  beneficent  ray  on  the  fair 
face  of  a  landscape  such  as  the  vale  of  Evesham  only  can  produce, 
yet  what  was  all  this  to  a  man  who  had  fasted  ten  hours  and 
walked  a  number  of  miles  ?  As  Dr.  Johnson  said,  when  asked 
his  opinion  of  a  very  ornate  sermon — "It  's  all  very  fine,  sir, 
but  a  man  can't  eat  flowers."  The  old  monastic  system,  with 
its  hospitalities,  then  occurred  to  me  ;  and,  stout  Protestant  as 
I  am,  I  should  not  have  objected  on  this  occasion  to  shake 
hands  with  the  hostilarius  or  cellarer  of  some  similar  establish- 
ment on  the  roadside  between  the  distant  villages  of  Harvingrton 
and  Fladbury.  Having  at  length  cast  anchor  in  a  respectable 
inn  at  Fladbury,  I  swallowed  my  sorrows  with  some  cold  mutton 
and  a  cup  of  porter,  and  there  experienced  again  the  truth  of 
that  philosophic  verse — 

"  Whoe'er  has  travelled  life's  dull  round, 
Where'er  his  varied  course  has  been, 
Must  sigh  to  think  how  oft  he  's  found 
His  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn." 
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^IglftlHIS  is  a  town  of  some  antiquity.     Camden  says  there 
If  2D  P  was  a  rengi°us  house  here  in  early  times,  called  Fleo- 
liSSS??  danbyrig— the   Saxon  etymology  of  which  signifies  a 
town   by  the  river  side,  which  accurately  suits  the  place,  it 
beinc  situate  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Avon,  in  the  beautiful 
and   far-famed  vale  of  Evesham.     King  Ethelred,  it  is  said, 
gave  the  town  to  Ostforus,  bishop  of  Worcester,  in  the  year 
G31,  whereupon  a  small  society  of  religious  was  placed  here, 
subordinate  to  the  church  of  Worcester.     It  was  afterwards 
appropriated  to  Evesham  Abbey,  but  at  the  time  of  Doomsday 
book  was  held  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  in  whose  gift  the 
living  continues  to  the  present  day,  forming  one  of  the  most 
attractive  gems  in  the  episcopal  chaplet.    Offa,  the  Saxon  King 
of  Mercia,  nearly  1,100  years  ago,  exhibited  much  good  taste  in 
his  partiality  for  this  portion  of  his  dominions,  which  was  shown 
by  the  additions  he  made  to  his  grandfather's  endowment  of 
Bredon  monastery  and  by  his  visits  to  that  of  Fladbury.     On 
one  of  these  occasions  (780)  Bishop  Tilhere,  it  appears,  made 
here  a  great  feast  for  His  Majesty,  who  being  well  pleased  with 
the  reception  he  had  met  with,  presented  to   the   church  of 
Worcester,  among  other  gifts,  a  very  choice  bible,  with  clasps 
of  pure  gold.      The  town  was  formerly  governed  by  a  bailiff, 
and  in  the  time  of  Charles  I  the  bishop  granted  a  lease  of  that 
office  to  Sir  William  Sandys  and  his  son,  the  latter  of  whom 
spent  all  his  fortune  in  making  the  river  Avon  navigable,  chiefly 
with  the  view  of  bringing  coals  as  fuel  to  the  vale  of  Evesham  ; 
this  river  having  "never  bore  a  boat  of  any  burden  before 
industrious  Mr.  Sandys  began  his  unexpected  design  in  March, 
1635."     There  was  in  olden  times  a  market  held  here  on  Wed- 
nesdays, in  the  open  space  between  the  "  Anchor  "  Inn  and  the 
church  ;  but  this,  with  nearly  all  other  traces  of  the  antiquities 
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and  importance  of  the  town  (now  so  called  by  courtesy  only) 
has  vanished.  The  cross,  however,  as  I  am  informed,  has  been 
removed  within  living  memory,  being  now  an  ornament  in 
Spring  Hill  grounds — a  farm  belonging  to  Mr.  Perrott;  and 
the  present  rector's  garden  is  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the 
"Vineyards,"  which,  in  the  time  of  Henry  III,  were  cultivated 
here — (Item  percepit  duas  partes  decimarnm  terrarum  quondam 
ubi  vinece  fuerunt  apud  Fladbury  :  Priory  ledger).  Vines  still 
flourish  and  ripen  well  in  this  garden. 

The  church,  which  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  north  and  south 
aisles,  and  western  tower,  presents  but  few  points  of  interest 
to  an  archaeologist  beyond  its  well  preserved  monumental 
brasses,  which  are  very  rare  in  this  county.  The  oldest  portion 
of  the  edifice  is  the  basement  of  the  tower,  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  twelfth  century.  The  upper  story  was  erected  in  1752, 
at  which  time  the  spire  was  removed ;  it  was  of  wood,  covered 
with  lead,  and  being  much  decayed,  was  taken  down  by  the 
direction  of  the  trustees  of  the  lands  bequeathed  to  this  church, 
and  from  the  accumulated  rents  of  which  the  tower  was  raised. 
The  same  fund  also  subsequently  provided  the  materials  for 
galleries  and  seats.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  kept  in  excel- 
lent order;  and  the  uniformity  of  its  arrangement,  and  the 
admirable  polish  imparted  to  its  oaken  seats  and  furniture,  by 
the  persevering  sexton,  give  to  the  whole  an  appearance  of 
much  neatness.  The  eastern  window  is  of  six  lights,  and  con- 
tains some  old  stained  glass.  A  large  portion  of  the  window  is 
shut  out  by  a  wooden  "altar  piece,"  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith, 
in  the  year  1794,  presented  to  the  church;  he,  however,  did 
more  wisely,  in  the  year  1833,  by  giving  a  donation  of  £1,000, 
the  interest  whereof  to  be  spent  in  coals,  books,  &c,  for  those 
who  attend  the  church  and  sacrament.  The  chancel  contains 
a  handsome  double  piscina,  with  EE.  shaft  dividing  the  two 
trefoiled  arches,  and  quatrefoil  above.  The  arches  on  each  side 
of  the  nave  are  obtuse  ;  clerestory  lights,  and  the  windows  are 
square  headed;  roof  semioctagonal.  The  western  gallery 
contains  a  large  organ.     Underneath  this  gallery  is  a  hand- 
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some  new  font.  Among  the  other  furniture  of  this  church 
are  some  elegant  altar  chairs,  two  poor's  boxes,  and  a  number 
of  scriptural  sentences,  framed,  and  hung  round  the  walls. 
Within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground,  in  the  exterior  of  the  N. 
wall  of  the  chancel,  is  a  small  canopied  niche,  with  corbels, 
indicating  the  intention  of  the  founder  as  to  an  oratory,  which, 
it  seems,  was  never  fulfilled.  The  principal  entrance  to  the 
church  is  by  a  stone  porch  near  the  western  end. 

We  now  come  to  the  monumental  remains,  which  are  highly 
interesting.  In  the  chancel  are  brasses  to  two  former  rectors, 
"  Magister  Thomas  Morgan,"  1458,  and  "  Magister  Willielmus 
Plewnie,"  1504  ;  a  tablet  to  the  Rev.  S.  Smith  (obiit  1834),  who 
was  for  forty  years  rector  of  the  parish;  and  a  monument  to 
the  Rev.  W.  A.  Pruen,  formerly  of  Worcester,  and  for  twenty- 
seven  years  curate  of  this  parish,  who  received  his  death  stroke 
at  the  archdeacon's  visitation  at  Stratford,  1840.  His  last 
words  were — "  The  Lord  pardon  this  neglect  of  duty ;  may  the 
God  of  peace  be  with  you."  Here  is  also  a  monument  with  a 
long  Latin  elegy  to  Bishop  Lloyd,  who  died  in  1719.  This 
prelate  was  noted  for  his  learning,  patriotism,  and  love  of 
liberty;  he  was  a  great  expounder  of  Daniel  and  the  prophets; 
and  Nash  observes  that  some  little  wits  (the  bishop's  tenants) 
said  that  his  lordship  spelt  prophet  with  an  /  (profit),  but  this 
charge  seems  to  have  been  without  foundation.  He  was  one  of 
the  seven  bishops  committed  to  the  Tower  by  King  James,  and 
was  afterwards  made  Lord  Almoner  to  King  William  and  Queen 
Mary,  but  was  removed  from  that  office  in  consequence  of  his 
and  his  son's  interference  in  an  election  for  the  county  against 
Sir  John  Pakington,  which  the  House  of  Commons  voted  "  a 
malicious,  unchristian,  and  arbitrary  proceeding,  in  high  viola- 
tion of  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  Commons  of  England." 
The  bishop  was  the  most  eminent  chronologer  of  his  time, 
Marshal's  Chronological  Tables  being  entirely  extracted  from 
his  MSS.  Among  his  good  deeds  was  the  foundation  of  a 
charity  school  for  boys  and  girls  at  Worcester,  of  which  the 
Dean,  the  Chancellor,  the  Archdeacon,  and  the  Mayor  of  Wor- 
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eester,  were  to  be  perpetual  trustees.     He  died  at  Hartlebury, 
at  the  good  old  age  of  ninety,  and  was  buried  at  Fladbury 
church,  of  which  his  only  son  was  rector.     Among  the  other 
memorials  is  one  of  Major  Billamore  (died   1840)  who  was  in 
the    Lower    Scinde    army;     Arthur    Charlett,    J.P.,    1779; 
Johannes  Darby  ;  Rev.  Hudson  Boyce  ;   and  several  of  the 
ancient  family  of  Perrott,  whose   seat   was  Cracombe   House 
(now  occupied  by  Sir  G.  Clark,  the  present  representative  of 
the  Perrott  family  residing  at  Stratford).     The  Perrotts  came 
originally  from  Bell  Hall,  in  this  county,  and  the  manor  of 
Fladbury  was  purchased  by  John  Perrott,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  who  died  1780.     Andrew  Perrott, 
who  was  Lord  Mayor  of  York  in  1693,  had  nineteen  children 
to  his  portion,  and  one  of  his  sons  was  Mayor  of  Hull,  and 
another  Lord   Mayor  of  York.      There  are  two   small  and 
curious  brasses  near  the  western  end  of  the  church  ;  but  by 
far  the  most  prominent  monumental  feature  is  the  fine  altar 
tomb  (date  1445)  of  Purbeck  marble,  and  extra  size,  in  the 
centre  of  the  nave,  which  contains  the  bodies  of  the  last  Knight 
and  Lady  of  Throckmorton,  who  resided  in  the  manor-house  at 
Throckmorton,  a  chapelry  in  this  parish.     This  John  Throck- 
morton, to  whom  the  monument  belongs,  was  one  of  the  Cham- 
berlains of  the  Exchequer,  and  Under-Treasurer  of  England. 
His  son  Thomas  founded  a  chantry  at  Fladbury,  and  endowed 
it  with  £10  a  year,  for  the  benefit  of  his  father's  soul  and  that 
of  Henry  VI.     He  also  gave  six  marks  a  year  to  the  monks  of 
Evesham,  to  provide  a  priest  to  sing  masses  perpetually  for  the 
good  estate  of  various  members  of  his  family  and  of  the  king 
and  queen.      Rubbings  of  the  brasses  on  this  tomb,  and  those 
of  the  priests  in  the  chancel,  were  exhibited  at  the  recent 
Archaeological  Congress  in  this  city,  and  excited  much  attention. 
The  living  of  Fladbury  is  a  rectory,  value  about  £800,  in 
the  gift  of  the   Bishop   of  Worcester;   incumbent,  Rev.   F. 
Gauntlett ;  clerk,  Thomas  Milton  ;  population,  700,  and  that  of 
the  dependent  chapelries,  800.    The  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
were    wont  formerly  to  take  this  living  alternately  as   their 
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"  option,"  but  that  privilege  has  now  been  taken  from  them  by 
Parliament.  There  are  four  distinct  chapelries  dependent,  on 
Fladbury,  and  which  are  served  by  the  rector  or  his  curates — 
Wyre,  Throckmorton,  Stock  and  Bradley,  and  Abbott's  Lench. 
The  chapel  at  this  last  place  has  been  in  ruins  for  many  years, 
and  at  present  not  likely  to  be  rebuilt  ;  the  few  inhabitants 
attending  the  neighbouring  church  at  Church  Lench.  The 
Revs.  James  Hughes  Wyer,  James  Sheppard,  and  R.  H. 
Ingram,  are  the  present  curates. 

The  people  hereabout  are  somewhat  superstitious,  and  much 
believe  in  "charms,"  putting  great  faith  in  certain  female 
charmers.  They  also  have  faith  in  the  virtue  of  a  ring  made 
from  sacramental  money.  The  latter  superstition  has  been 
much  shaken,  but  in  general  it  is  found  extremely  difficult  to 
eradicate  notions  which  have  a  kind  of  prescriptive  sanctity 
attached  to  them  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  as  handed  down  to 
them  from  "ages  long  ago  betid."  So  late  as  the  seventeenth 
century,  a  most  efficacious  remedy,  supposed  to  combine  all  the 
virtues  of  all  the  planets  in  cases  of  wounds,  was  compounded  of 
"  the  moss  of  a  dead  man's  skull,"  human  fat  and  blood,  and 
Egyptian  mummy  ;  and  even  in  the  present  day,  in  the  west  of 
England,  it  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  a 
druggist  to  be  asked  for  the  "  oil  of  bricks,"  or  "  oil  of  swal- 
lows," the  "  oil  of  stones,"  or  the  "  oil  of  earthworms,"  all  which 
have  their  virtues  when  astrologically  made.  The  idea  of 
astrology  is  now  lost  among  the  poor  people  who  require  such 
mediciues,  but  the  virtues  of  the  nostrums  are  still  traditionally 
believed. 

A  resident  of  the  parish  has  informed  me  of  two  or  three 
anecdotes  in  connexion  with  this  church  which  may  pass  muster 
here.  A  few  years  ago,  a  sporting  gentleman  was  on  a  visit  to 
a  friend  at  this  place,  whom  he  accompanied  to  church  on  the 
Sunday  ;  but  under  the  head  of  "  fifthly "  or  "  sixthly  "  the 
visitor  succumbed  to  the  influence  of  the  drowsy  god,  and  while 
dreaming  of  Tattersall's  stables,  and  of  "  blood,  pedigree,  and 
paces,"  he  suddenly  jumped  up,  and  throwing  about  his  ai-ms 
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in  a  state  of  great  ecstacy,  as  though  his  favourite  was  rapidly 
approaching  the  winning  chair,  shouted  out,  in  a  voice  which 
reverberated  through  the  aisles  and  shook  every  cobweb  in  the 
building — "Smolensko  for  a  hundred!"  The  "Church  of 
England  Quarterly  Review,"  of  October,  1849,  states,  as  among 
one  of  the  many  curious  origins  of  strange  names,  that  a  man 
asleep  in  a  church  once  cried  out,  "  A  shilling  on  the  red  cock," 
and  was  always  called  Redcock  from  that  day. 

On  another  occasion  a  former  curate  of  Fladbury  was 
preaching  from  the  text,  "  I  am  the  Good  Shepherd  ;  I  know 
my  sheep,  and  am  known  of  mine  ;"  when,  the  words  having 
scarcely  escaped  from  the  clergyman's  lips,  a  sheep  belonging 
to  the  clerk  (which  had  the  "bite"  of  the  churchyard)  entered 
by  the  chancel  door,  and  set  both  minister  and  congregation 
aghast  by  a  repeated  and  emphatic  bleating,  as  though  in  recog- 
nition of  the  truth  of  the  text.  In  the  more  corrupt  days  of 
"  holy  church "  this  achievement  of  the  sheep  would  have 
added  another  to  the  endless  list  of  eccesiastical  miracles. 

About  a  century  ago  a  pack  of  hounds  chased  their  fox  close 
up  to  this  churchyard,  where  they  lost  sight  of  "  the  varmint " 
in  a  very  mysterious  manner.  Full  fifty  years  elapsed  after 
this  circumstance,  when  the  fox,  or  rather  its  skeleton,  with  the 
fur  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  was  discovered  stretched 
out  between  the  lead  and  rafters  of  the  church  roof.  The  poor 
animal  had  sought  shelter  in  the  church  from  its  pursuers,  and 
taking  advantage  of  some  repairs  then  going  on,  ascended  to 
the  roof,  where  it  found  at  once  a  sanctuary  and  a  grave. 
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How  blithe  and  sweet  when  life  was  young, 
Dear  auld  gray  kirk,  wer't  thou  to  me; 
Then  snooded  maid  and  crone  would  throng 
Each  Sabbath  morn  to  visit  thee. 
Few  years  ha'e  passed ;  the  young  are  gone, 
And  many  that  we  '11  ne'er  see  more 
Are  sleeping  'neath  the  cauld  grave  stone, 
Who  '11  wake  upon  a  stranger  shore. 
How  blithe  and  sweet  when  life  was  young, 
Dear  auld  gray  kirk,  wer't  thou  to  me ; 
Then  snooded  maid  and  crone  would  throng 
Each  Sabbath  morn  to  visit  thee. 

In  dreams  I  hear  the  well  kenn'd  hymn, 

And  pleasant  sounds  the  auld  kirk  bell, 

I  wake  wi'  tears,  my  e'en  are  dim, 

And  "Lang  Syne"  thoughts  my  bosom  swell ; 

For  mem'ry  hears  the  bairnies  sing 

Sweet  praises  of  the  Sabbath  day, 

As  dear  as  when  in  youth's  bright  spring 

Ere  I,  like  thee,  auld  kirk,  was  gray. 

How  blithe  and  sweet  when  life  was  young, 

Dear  auld  gray  kirk,  wer't  thou  to  me  ; 

Then  snooded  maid  and  crone  would  throng 

Each  Sabbath  morn  to  visit  thee. 

SsSSSgHIS  is  one  of  the  chapelries  belonging  to  Fladbury. 
M  (J£  |p  Having  supped,  slept,  and  breakfasted,  at  an  hospitable 
illSflt  farm-house  near  the  latter  place,  after  my  self-denying 
journey  from  Harvington,  I  set  out  early  in  the  morning  with 
my  face  turned  homeward.  Passing  through  the  ancient  vil- 
lage of  Wyre,  its  little  church — said  to  contain  the  only  speci- 
men of  undisputed  Saxon  masonry  in  this  county— of  course 
challenged  my  first  attention.  The  key  being  kept  by  the 
churchwarden — a  respectable  butcher  in  the  village — to  him  I 
applied ;  and  although  the  worthy  functionary  was  at  the  time 
engaged  in  illustrating  the  anatomy  of  a  fine  young  mutton,  he 
at  once  dropped  his  knife,  and  apparently  entertaining  a  doubt 
(most  certainly  a  judicious  one)  as  to  the  propriety  of  giving 
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strangers  a  chance  of  eloping  with  the  font  or  the  old  oak  chest, 
he  resolved  on  accompanying  me  to  the  church  in  person. 

I  think  it  was  Sir  Thomas  Brown  of  whom  we  are  told  that 
he  offered  up  a  mental  prayer  at  the  sight  of  every  church  he 
saw  and  passed  by  in  his  rides,  and  Dr.  Campbell  invariably 
raised  his  hat  for  a  moment  on  coming  suddenly  in  view  of  a 
consecrated  building.  If  anything  were  required  to  stimulate 
one  to  similar  devotion  it  would  be  the  first  view  of  the  little, 
unpretending,  primitive  chapel  of  Wyre — 

"  A  building  rear'd  by  Saxon  hands! 
A  fane  where  Saxon  hearts  might  pray : 
They  worship 'd  here  long  ages  past, 
We  worship  here  to-day ! " 

The  first  thing  that  the  eye  of  the  archaeologist  rests  upon  is  the 
bell-cot,  rising  at  the  junction  of  the  nave  with  the  chancel.  It 
consists  of  a  solid  block  basement,  in  which  are  two  small  square 
holes ;  and  a  square-edged  string  course  divides  the  basement 
from  the  gable  termination  above,  in  which  are  two  arches,  the 
little  bell  (no  doubt  formerly  used  as  the  sancte  bell)  occupying 
one  of  them.  I  know  of  no  written  or  printed  account  of  this 
church,  to  guide  one  as  to  its  probable  age,  but  it  seems  to 
be  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  bell-cot,  as  well  as  the  chancel 
arch  and  font,  is  genuine  Saxon  work.  That  the  two  last-named 
relics  should  have  preserved  their  existence  through  a  period  of 
800  or  1,000  years  is  not  extraordinary  when  their  massive 
solidity  is  considered  ;  but  that  a  little  bell-cot,  of  comparatively 
fragile  construction,  and  "  warr'd  on  for  ever  by  the  elements," 
should  have  maintained  its  position  on  the  ridge  of  a  church  for 
60  many  centuries  is  somewhat  surprising ;  and  yet  the  style 
and  rudeness  of  execution  leave  scarcely  a  doubt  that  the 
masonry  was  contemporaneous  with  the  other  portions  before 
mentioned.  The  church  is  entered  through  a  small  wooden 
porch  and  a  descent  of  several  steps  (as  usual  in  nearly  all 
ancient  churches).  The  arch  is  simply  semicircular,  without 
any  kind  of  moulding.  The  first  coup  d'ceil  of  the  interior 
at  once  takes  us  back  to  a  period  long  antecedent  to  the  settle- 
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raent  of  our  Norman  aristocracy — to  a  time  when  the  energetic 
Saxon  and  the  fierce  and  barbarous  Dane  contested  the  supre- 
macy of  this  island — when  the  primitive  church  had  as  yet  lost 
but  little  of  its  simplicity — and  the  population  of  the  country 
was  but  a  conglomeration  of  rude,  antagonistic  forces.  One 
could  not  look  on  that  "  pile  of  simplest  masonry "  without 
feeling  the  most  intense  interest,  mixed  up  with  an  awful 
apprehension  of  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  mutability  of  all 
things  human.  If  I  speak  with  enthusiasm,  my  readers  will 
excuse  me,  as  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  Egyptian  pyramids,  the 
American  mounds,  nor  indeed  anything  older  than  the  fragment 
of  a  Roman  wall.  The  church  is  a  simple  oblong,  of  diminutive 
size,  the  chancel  being  smaller  than  many  pews  that  I  have 
seen.  The  eastern  wall  is  not  an  apsis,  having  been  probably 
repaired  and  set  up  square  at  a  much  later  period  than 
the  foundation  of  the  church,  as  the  presence  of  a  pointed 
window  would  indicate.  The  other  windows  of  the  building  are 
merely  square  perforations,  the  roof  of  the  chancel  is  an 
awkward  compromise  between  square  and  semicircular,  that  of 
the  nave  is  pointed,  and  the  walls  are  supported  exteriorly  by 
brick  buttresses.  The  chancel  is  divided  from  the  body  by  a 
thick  wall,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  arch,  being  extremely 
low,  semicircular,  small,  and  plain,  one  simple  square-edged 
moulding,  which  runs  into  the  impost,  being  the  only  attempt  at 
ornament.  On  each  side  of  the  arch  is  a  squai'e  hole  cut  at 
right  angles  through  the  wall,  to  give  a  view  of  the  priest  and 
the  altar.  Here  is  a  square  piscina,  with  a  round  basin,  pro- 
bably of  the  EE.  period.  At  the  western  end  of  the  church  is 
a  gallery,  which,  as  an  inscription  purports,  was  erected  by  the 
Rev.  M.  S.  Smith,  rector  of  Fladbury,  in  the  year  1833.  This 
erection  hides  the  window  in  the  west  wall,  which  contains  some 
old  stained  glass,  whereon  I  noticed  a  head  of  Christ,  the  sacred 
monogram,  leaves,  crocketed  canopies,  and  disjunct  figures. 
The  tracery  of  this  window  is  Perpendicular.  Underneath  the 
gallery  is  the  font ;  it  is  of  stone,  semicircular,  large  enough  for 
total  immersion,  and  has  the  chevron  disposed  vertically  round 
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the  rim,  and  horizontally  round  the  base.  It  is  of  the  roughest 
construction,  and  is  supposed  to  be  among  the  oldest  in  the 
county,  if  not  in  England.  The  church  is  neatly  pewed,  and  I 
am  glad  to  say  appears  in  substantial  repair.  There  will  be 
found  in  it  many  specimens  of  tiles. 

The  churchyard  is  somewhat  in  character  with  the  little 
edifice  it  surrounds  ;  its  quiet,  ancient  enclosure — for  so  many 
centuries  the  humble  scene  of  man's  reunion  with  his  kindred 
earth — reminding  me  of  Burke's  allusion  to  an  old  family  burial 
ground :  "  Yet,  after  all,"  says  he,  "  do  you  know,  that  I  would 
rather  sleep  in  the  southern  corner  of  a  little  country  church- 
yard than  in  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets.  I  should  like,  however, 
that  my  dust  should  mingle  with  kindred  dust.  The  good  old 
expression  — '  the  family  burying  ground '  —  has  something 
pleasing  in  it,  at  least  to  me."  It  is  not  ungratifying  to  know 
that  the  avowed  preference  of  Burke  for  a  quiet  grave  in  a 
country  churchyard  was  attended  to  by  his  friends.  The  mortal 
part  of.  the  great  orator,  who  shook  the  senate  and  moulded 
human  passions  at  his  will,  rests  in  the  neat  and  pleasant 
churchyard  of  Beacon's  Field,  in  Bucks.  Edmund  Waller, 
the  poet,  the  panegyrist  alike  of  the  Protector  Cromwell  and 
King  Charles  II,  sleeps  near  him. 

There  are  here  a  few  railed  tombs,  with  urns  and  a  weeping 
willow  ;  but  the  majority  of  the  interments  are  marked  only  by 
pegs  driven  into  the  ground  and  numbered.  This  latter  feature, 
I  must  confess,  sent  me  off  with  anything  but  a  pleasing  sensa- 
tion ;  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  when  it  shall  please  Providence 
to  call  me  out  of  this  world,  my  executors  will  take  care  that  my 
remains  shall  not  be  ticketed  and  labelled,  like  a  lot  in  an 
auctioneer's  catalogue  or  a  prize  pig  at  an  agricultural  show. 
Such  a  mode  of  preserving  one's  posthumous  identity  is  far 
worse  than  a  total  consignment  to  oblivion. 
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church  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  with  clerestory, 
two  aisles,  and  western  tower.  The  lower  stages  of  the 
tower  are  a  part  of  the  original  structure — probably 
very  early  Norman.  There  is  a  flat,  narrow  buttress  in  the 
centre  of  each  face  of  the  tower,  resembling  a  pilaster,  and 
which  some  authorities  consider  as  a  proof  of  the  Saxon  style  ; 
the  small  narrow  windows  are  deeply  splayed,  but  only 
inwardly.  The  pillars  of  the  nave  arches,  and  the  bases  of  the 
chancel  arch,  with  other  portions  of  the  walls,  are  apparently 
of  the  same  date.  With  these  exceptions,  and  an  EE.  east 
window,  the  building  is  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  and  appears 
to  have  been  rebuilt  very  early  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  church  probably  underwent  a  thorough  restoration  at  that 
period,  and  there  are  some  open  seats  of  oak  carved  in  the 
same  style.  If  the  pews  were  removed,  and  seats  to  corres- 
pond with  the  ancient  specimens  still  remaining  were  provided, 
the  interior  of  the  church  would  wear  a  handsome  appearance. 
There  are  square  windows  in  the  clerestory.  On  each  side  of 
the  east  window  is  a  bracket,  which  before  the  Reformation 
was  used  for  tapers  ;  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  is  the 
projecting  basin  of  a  piscina  ;  and  in  the  north  wall  an  aumbrie, 
with  the  original  wooden  shelf,  though  much  worm-eaten,  still 
remaining.  These  aumbries  were  cupboards,  in  which  were 
deposited  the  communion  plate  and  other  sacred  treasure.  The 
south  aisle  was  a  chapel  or  oratory,  as  shown  by  the  piscina  and 
square  recess  still  remaining.  In  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel, 
externally,  is  inserted  a  Greek  cross  of  stone,  with  curious  figures 
of  animals,  &c,  on  it ;  the  workmanship  being  probably  of  the 
same  date  as  the  earliest  part  of  the  church.  For  what  purpose 
it  was  originally  designed,  or  why  placed  in  this  situation,  I  am 
not  enabled  to  say.    The  church  is  furnished  with  a  western  gal- 
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lery  and  a  small  wooden  font.  The  monuments  here  are  almost 
confined  to  those  of  the  Dingleys  (or  Dineleys)  who  flourished 
at  Charlton,  in  this  parish,  from  the  time  of  Edward  III  till  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  They  were  originally  from 
Lancashire.  The  male  line  terminated  with  Sir  Edward  Dine- 
ley,  whose  daughter  Eleanor  was  married  to  Edward  Goodyere, 
of  Burghope,  afterwards  knighted,  who  died  in  1739.  His  son, 
Sir  John  Dineley  Goodyere,  was  murdered  by  his  brother,  the 
captain  of  the  Ruby  man-of-war,  in  the  year  1741,  who,  with 
two  accomplices,  was  hung  for  the  same  at  Bristol.  The  two 
brothers  had  been  invited  to  dinner  at  the  house  of  a  mutual 
friend  in  that  city,  in  the  hope  of  effecting  a  reconciliation,  and 
parted  in  apparent  friendship,  but  by  the  captain's  orders  his 
brother  was  seized  in  the  street  by  some  of  the  crew  (there  were 
no  police  in  those  days)  and  hurried  on  board,  where  he  was 
strangled  by  two  ruffians  named  White  and  Mahoney ;  while 
the  captain,  with  sword  in  hand,  stood  sentinel  at  the  door. 
This  miserable  man,  it  appears,  had  not  been  accustomed  to 
stick  at  trifles,  having  once  put  a  pistol  to  his  own  mother's 
breast,  and  threatened  his  father  that  if  he  did  not  supply  him 
with  a  certain  amount  of  money  he  would  send  a  brace  of  bul- 
lets through  him.  On  another  occasion,  the  two  brothers  stood 
candidates  for  the  office  of  Mayor  at  Evesham,  and  were  both 
elected  ;  and  when  the  two  worshipfuls  attended  church  on  the 
following  Sunday,  Sir  John  happening  to  take  his  seat  first,  the 
captain  ordered  his  servants  to  dethrone  him,  which  was  imme- 
diately done,  and  the  captain  solemnly  installed  in  his  place. 
Sir  John's  sister's  son  (and  his  heir)  was  Samuel  Foote,  the 
celebrated  comedian  ;  but  Sir  John's  widow  marrying  again, 
and  purchasing  Mr.  Foote's  right,  the  estate  passed  into  other 
hands.*  Foote,  however,  is  said  to  have  lived  here  about  one 
year  in  great  splendour,  with  a  coach  and  six,  and  great 
retinue  ;  here  his  old  schoolmaster  paid  him  a  visit,  to  whom 

*  The  old  mansion  is  now  a  farm-house,  occupied  by  a  Sir.  Dingley, 
whose  relationship,  if  any,  to  the  old  family,  I  have  not  inquired  into  ;  it 
contains  some  family  and  other  paintings,  and  here  I  saw  a  veritable 
spinning-wheel  and  distaff,  "  one  of  the  olden  time." 
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he  gave  a  very  handsome  piece  of  plate  from  his  sideboard  ; 
the  old  geDtleman,  astonished  at  such  magnificence,  said, "  Pray, 
sir,  what  may  all  these  fine  things  have  cost  ? "  "  Indeed," 
says  Foote,  "  I  don't  know  what  they  cost,  but  I  shall  soon 
know  what  they  will  sell  for." 

A  writer  in  the  Bristol  Times,  in  alluding  to  the  above-men- 
tioned murder,  says:  "No.  41,  College  Green  (opposite  the 
entrance  gate  to  St.  Augustine's  church,  Bristol)  was  the 
well-known  '  White  Hart '  beer-house,  in  the  porch  of  which 
Captain  Samuel  Goodyere,  of  the  war-ship  Ruby,  stationed  the 
men  of  his  crew,  who  seized  his  brother,  Sir  Dineley,  as  he 
came  out  of  the  neighbouring  residence  of  Jarrett  Smith,  and 
had  him  conveyed  down  the  river  to  Kingroad,  where  his  ship 
lay,  and  there  murdered.  This  was  on  the  17th  January,  1741. 
In  prose  and  verse  'the  Bloody  Tragedie'  has  been  often 
given,  and  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Smith  rhymed  upon  it  in,  I 
believe,  a  dozen  ways.  The  vengeance  of  the  law  was  speedy. 
The  vessel  was  detained  upon  suspicion,  the  crime  was  fully 
proved,  and  the  inhuman  brother  and  two  of  his  confederates 
were  hauged  within  two  months.  I  found  on  my  desk  a  few 
mornings  since  a  bundle  of  papers  relating  to  this  business, 
and  left  for  me  there  by  the  chamberlain.  They  were  put 
together  and  given  to  my  friend  by  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Smith. 
Amongst  them  are  woodcuts  of  the  murderer,  an  engraving  of 
the  irons  of  the  gibbet  in  which  Mahoney,  the  chief  performer, 
hung  ;  and,  strange  to  relate,  a  card  in  which  are  inserted,  as 
vou  would  a  sheet  of  steel  pens,  '  A  veritable  piece  of  the 
gibbet  and  a  relic  of  the  irons  (from  the  Swatch)  of  Mat 
Mahoney,  executed  loth  March,  1741.'  At  the  bottom,  in  Mr. 
Smith's  writing,  is — '  N.B.  Beware  of  counterfeits.  None  are 
genuine  unless  attested  as  above.'  I  can't  compliment  the 
chamberlain  on  the  beauty  of  the  specimens.  They  are 
gallows-like  relics,  and  I  could  hardly  touch  them  without  dis- 
gust, especially  the  iron  in  which  I  knew  rotted  away,  high  up 
in  air,  the  remains  of  a  terrible  murderer.  About  forty  years 
ago,  Sir  John  Dineley,  a  poor  knight  of  Windsor,  son  of  the 
murderer,  and  nephew  of  the  murdered  man,  died." 
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This  Sir  John,  who  had  soon   dissipated  the  wreck  of  the 
family  estates  which  had  descended  to  him,  and  by  his  interest 
with  Lord  North  had  obtained  a  pension  and  the  situation  of  a 
poor  knight  of  Windsor,  was  a  singular  character,  as  may  be 
seen  from  a  short  memorial  of  him  printed  about  ten  years  ago : 
"  We  see  him  now,  says   the  writer,  as  he  appeared  to  our 
childish  curiosity,  mysteriously  creeping  by  the  first  light  of  a 
winter's  morning  through  the  great  gate  of  the  lower  ward  of 
the  castle  into  the  narrow  back  streets  of  the  town.    He  then 
constantly   wore  a  large  cloak,   called   a  roquelaure,  beneath 
which  appeared  a  pair  of  thin  legs  encased  in  dirty  silk  stock- 
ings.     If  the  morning  was  wet,  his  cloak  was  not  his  only 
protection  from  the  weather.     He  had  a  formidable  umbrella  ; 
and,  what  was  most  wonderful,  he   stalked  along  upon  pattens. 
Often  have  we  watched  him  creeping  out  of  his  solitary  house 
in  the  castle,  and  most  carefully  locking  doors  behind  him,  as  he 
went  on  his  morning  errands.     There  he  lived  in  one  of  the 
houses  of  the  military  knights,  then  called  Poor  Knights,  to 
which  body  he  belonged  :  it  was  the  house  next  the  governor's. 
No  human  being,  it  was  imagined,  had  for  some  years  entered 
that  house  except  its  eccentric  possessor.     The  wise  man,  he 
held,  was  his  own  best  assistant;  and  so  he  dispensed  with  all 
domestic  service.     In  the  morning,  then,  he  went  forth  to  make 
his  frugal  purchases  for  the  day — a  faggot,  a  candle,  a  small 
loaf,  perhaps  a  herring.     All  luxuries,  whether  of  meat,  or  tea, 
or  sugar,  or  butter,  were  renounced.      He  had  objects  to  be 
attained,  and  for  whose  attainment  he  laboured  for  years,  which 
required  money.    His  income  in  money,  derived  from  his  office, 
besides  his  house,  was  about  sixty  pounds.    Regular  attendance 
upon  the  service  of  St.  George's  Chapel  was  his  duty ;  and  the 
long  blue  mantle  which  the  Poor  Knights  wore  covered  the 
faded  finery  beneath,  as  well  as  the  roquelaure  hid  the  loaf  and 
the  farthing  candle.      But  when  the  offices  of  the  morning  had 
been  performed,  and  the  sun,  perchance,  shone  brightly,  out 
came  another  creature.     Wherever  crowds  were  assembled — 
wherever  royalty  was  to  be  looked  upon,  and  the  sounds  of 
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military  music  summoned  the  fair  ones  of  Windsor  and  Eton  to 
the  gay  parade — there  was  Sir  John  Dineley.  Twice  or  thrice 
a  year  he  visited  Vauxhall  and  the  theatres,  taking  care  to 
apprise  the  public  of  his  intention  through  the  medium  of  the 
most  fashionable  daily  papers.  At  Vauxhall  he  paraded  the 
most  conspicuous  parts,  and  at  the  theatre  he  was  to  be 
found  in  the  front  row  of  the  pit.  Whenever  it  was  known  that 
he  was  to  be  there,  the  house  was  invariably  well  attended,  espe- 
cially by  females.  The  roquelaure  was  cast  aside,  and  then 
were  disclosed  the  treasures  which  it  concealed — the  embroi- 
dered coat,  the  silk  flowered  waistcoat,  the  nether  garments  of 
faded  velvet,  carefully  meeting  the  dirty  silk  stockings,  which 
terminated  in  the  half-polished  shoe  surmounted  by  the  dingy 
silver  buckle.  The  old  wig,  on  great  occasions,  was  newly 
powdered,  and  the  best  cocked  hat  was  brought  forth,  with  a 
tarnished  lace  edging.  There  walked,  then,  on  Windsor  Terrace, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  one  who  might  have 
sat  for  the  costume  of  the  days  of  George  II.  All  other 
days  were  to  him  as  nothing.  He  had  dreams  of  ancient 
genealogies  of  alliances  still  subsisting  between  himself  and 
the  first  families  of  the  land;  of  mansions  described  in  Nash's 
'  History  of  Worcestershire,'  with  marble  halls  and  '  superb 
gates;'  and  of  possessions  that  ought  to  be  his  own,  which 
would  place  him  upon  an  equality  with  the  noblest  and  the 
wealthiest.  A  little  money  to  be  expended  in  law  proceedings 
was  to  make  these  dreams  realities.  That  money  was  to  be 
obtained  through  a  wife.  To  secure  to  himself  a  wife  was  the 
business  of  bis  existence  ;  to  display  himself  properly  where 
women  'most  do  congregate'  was  the  object  of  his  savings;  to 
be  constantly  in  the  public  eye  was  his  glory  and  his  hope.  The 
man  had  not  a  particle  of  levity  in  these  proceedings.  His 
face  had  a  grave  and  intellectual  character ;  his  deportment  was 
staid  and  (iignified.  He  had  a  wonderful  discrimination  in 
avoiding  th  i  tittering  girls  with  whose  faces  he  was  familiar. 
But  perchance  some  buxom  matron  or  timid  maiden  who  had 
seen  him  for  the  first  time  gazed  upon  the  apparition   with 
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surprise  and  curiosity.  He  approached.  With  the  air  of  one 
bred  in  courts  he  made  a  most  profound  bow,  and,  taking  a 
printed  paper  from  his  pocket,  reverently  presented  it  and  with- 
drew.    We  give  an  extract  from  one  of  these  documents,  which 

is  before  us: 

"For  a    Wife. 

"  As  the  prospect  of  my  marriage  has  much  increased  lately,  I  am  deter- 
mined to  take  the  best  means  to  discover  the  lady  most  liberal  in  her 
esteem,  by  giving  her  fourteen  days  to  make  her  quickest  steps  towards 
matrimony,  from  the  date  of  this  paper  until  eleven  o'clock  the  next 
morning  ;  and  as  the  contest  will  evidently  be  superb,  honourable,  sacred, 
and  lawfully  affectionate,  pray  do  not  let  false  delicacy  interrupt  you  in 
this  divine  race  of  my  eternal  love  and  an  infant  baronet ;  for  't  is  evident 
I  'm  sufficiently  young  enough  for  you. 

"  An  eminent  attorney  here  is  lately  returned  from  a  view  of  my  superb 
gates  before  my  capital  house,  built  in  the  form  of  the  Queen's  house.  I 
have  ordered  him,  or  the  next  eminent  attorney  here,  who  can  satisfy  you 
of  my  possessing  in  my  estate,  and  every  desirable  particular  concerning  it, 
to  make  you  the  most  liberal  settlement  you  can  desire,  to  the  vast  extent 
of  £300,000.  Where  is  your  dutiful  parents,  brothers,  or  sisters,  that  has 
handed  you  to  my  open  arms?  "Venus,  indeed,  with  her  bow  and  quiver, 
did  clasp  me  in  her  arms  at  the  late  masquerade;  but  give  me  thecharming 
Venus  who  is  liberal  enough  to  name  the  time  and  place  for  our  marriage, 
as  I  am  so  much  at  your  ladyship's  command."  And  then  come  some 
verses,  concluding  thus : 

"  A  beautiful  page  shall  carefully  hold 
Your  ladyship's  train,  surrounded  with  gold." 

An  Advertisement  for  a  Wife. — Reading  Mercury,  May  24,  1802. 

"  Miss  in  her  Teens, — Let  not  this  sacred  offer  escape  your  eye.  I  now 
call  all  qualified  ladies,  marriageable,  to  chocolate  at  my  house  every  dav, 
at  your  own  hour.  With  tears  in  my  eyes,  I  must  tell  you  that  sound 
reason  commands  me  to  give  you  but  one  month's  notice  before  I  part  with 
my  chance  of  an  infant  baronet  for  ever  ;  for  you  may  readily  hear  that 
three  widows  and  old  maids,  all  above  fifty,  near  my  door,  are  now  pulling 
caps  for  me.  Pray,  my  young  charmers,  give  me  a  fair  hearing,  do  not  let 
your  avaricious  guardians  unjustly  fright  you  with  a  false  account  of  a  for- 
feiture, but  let  the  great  Sewel  and  Rivet's  opinions  convince  you  to  the 
contrary  ;  and  that  I  am  now  in  legal  possession  of  these  estates,  and  with 
the  spirit  of  a  heroine  command  my  £300,000,  and  rank  above  half  the 
ladies  in  our  imperial  kingdom.  By  your  ladyship's  directing  a  favourable 
line  to  me,  Sir  John  Dinely,  Bart.,  at  my  house,  in  Windsor  Castle,  your 
attorney  will  satisfy  you,  that  if  I  live  but  a  month,  £11, COO  a  year  will 
be  your  ladyship's  for  ever." 

In  the  Ipswich  Journal,  August  21,  1802. 
"To  the  angelic  fair  of  the  true  English  breed.     Worthy  notice.    Sir 
John   Dinely,   of  Windsor  Castle,   recommends  himself  and   his  ample 
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fortune  to  any  angelic  beauty  of  good  breed,  fit  to  become,  and  willing  to 
be,  a  mother  of  a  noble  heir,  and  keep  up  the  name  of  a  noble  family, 
ennobled  by  deeds  of  arms  and  ancestral  renown.  Ladies  at  a  certain 
period  of  life  need  not  apply,  as  heirship  is  the  object  of  the  mutual  con- 
tract offered  by  the  ladies'  sincere  admirer,  Sir  John  Dinely.  Fortune 
favours  the  bold.  Such  ladies  as  this  advertisement  may  induce  to  apply, 
or  send  their  agents  (but  not  servants  or  matrons),  may  direct  to  me  at 
the  Castle,  Windsor.  Happiness  and  pleasure  are  agreeable  objects,  and 
should  be  guarded  as  well  as  honour.  The  lady  who  shall  thus  become  my 
wife  will  be  abaronetess,  and  rank  accordingly  as  Lady  Dinely,  of  Windsor 
Castle.  Goodwill  and  favour  to  all  ladies  of  Great  Britain  ;  pull  no  caps 
on  his  account,  but  favour  him  with  your  smiles,  and  paeans  of  pleasure 
await  your  steps." 

"  Was  this  man  mad  ?  He  had  a  monomania  certainly,  but 
in  other  matters  he  was  the  shrewdest  man  we  ever  knew.  He 
was  reserved  and  sarcastic  to  most  persons  ;  for  too  frequently 
was  he  insulted  ;  but  to  those  who  were  kind  to  him  he 
displayed  no  common  mind.  Our  childish  curiosity  about 
this  singular  person  became,  as  we  grew  older,  mixed  with  a 
respectful  and  higher  interest.  He  was  unfortunate.  His 
misfortunes  were  inscribed  in  no  less  terrible  a  page  than  the 
book  over  which  many  a  boy  has  wept  and  trembled — the 
'  Newgate  Calendar.'  Sir  John  Dineley  was  one  day  missing 
from  his  due  attendance  upon  the  service  of  St.  George's 
Chapel.  His  door  was  broken  open.  His  house  was  without 
furniture  except  a  table  and  a  chair  or  two.  The  passage  by 
which  it  was  entered  was  a  receptacle  for  coals.  The  sitting- 
room  was  strewed  with  printing  types — for  he  used  to  print  his 
own  bills  after  the  rudest  fashion  ;  in  a  small  room  beyond  was 
stretched  the  poor  man  upon  a  pallet  bed.  He  had  studied 
physic;  and  he  had  prescribed  for  himself  not  injudiciously, 
having  a  few  medicines  always  at  hand.  He  lingered  a  few 
days,  and  then — all  the  dream  was  over." 

But  to  return  from  my  digression.  The  principal  family 
monuments  in  the  church  are  those  to  Edward  Dingley  and 
wife,  1646,  and  Francis  Dingley,  1624.  The  former  is  erected 
under  a  canopy,  at  the  spring  of  the  chancel  arch  ;  it  contains 
two  figures,  kneeling  face  to  face  in  the  attitude  of  prayer ; 
beneath  which  are  sculptured  three  daughters  and  four  sous, 
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one  of  whom  is  so  diminutive  as  to  occasion  the  necessity  of 
mounting  him  on  a  stool.  The  other  monument  supports  two 
recumbent  figures  on  a  raised  altar  tomb.  Both  are  exceedingly 
well  done  for  the  period,  and  are  interesting  specimens  of 
ancient  dress,  as  also  of  the  gradual  rejection  of  armour.  Dr. 
Nash  says  that  the  family  vault  was  under  the  communion  table, 
and  that  the  soil  is  so  dry  that  the  bodies  do  not  putrify,  but 
wither  and  retain  their  original  form.  The  Dineley  MSS.  were 
written  and  compiled  by  Thomas  Dineley,  Esq.,  a  member  of 
the  above  family,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Two  of  these  curious  volumes  relate  to  the  ecclesiastical 
antiquities  of  this  and  other  counties.  A  third  volume  was 
accidentally  found  by  Sir  Thomas  Wilmington,  in  his  library, 
a  few  months  ago:  it  contains  Mr.  Thomas  Dineley's  tour 
in  the  Low  Countries,  with  other  curious  remarks.  I  trust 
that  Sir  Thomas  will  be  induced  some  day  to  publish  these 
valuable  works.  The  Rev.  G.  Dineley,  rector  of  Peopleton, 
Mr.  Frederick  Dineley,  of  the  same  place,  and  the  late 
Rev.  F.  P.  Giffard  Dineley,  curate  of  Churchill,  are  descend- 
ants of  the  old  family.  In  the  north  wall  of  the  church  is 
an  arch  designed  for  a  monument  probably  of  the  restorer 
of  the  church ;  and  there  was  a  flat  stone,  with  chalice  and 
paten  incised  (denoting  a  priest),  but  this  is  now  covered  with 
seats.  In  the  churchyard  is  a  stone  to  the  memory  of  five 
children  of  John  and  Esther  Brooks,  who  all  died  in  the  year 
1837,  viz.,  George,  on  February  10th,  aged  8  years  8  months  ; 
Frederick,  February  13th,  5  years  6  months;  Mary  Ann, 
February  26th,  1  year  7  months ;  Thomas,  March  8th,  3  years 
7  months;  and  Henry,  March  16th,  10  years  11  months.  It  is 
somewhat  singular  that  Dr.  Nash  records  a  singular  inscription 
in  this  churchyard  (but  which  I  was  unable  to  find)  as  follows : 
"In  memory  of  John  Adams,  who  died  August  31st,  1756  ;  also 
five  of  his  children:  Mary,  died  February  21st,  1751,  aged  3 
weeks  ;  Esther,  February  28th,  1751,4  weeks  ;  Mary,  February 
18th,  1752,  2  weeks;  Ann,  December  25th,  1752,  3!  weeks; 
Margaret,  December  12th,  1754,  2  years."     Such  infant  mor- 
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tality  is  truly  distressing  to  the  feelings  of  the  surviving 
relatives,  but  the  certainty  of  eternal  happiness  in  store  for 
these  endearing  objects  of  our  affection  should  remove  at  least 
a  great  weight  of  grief. 

"And  then  they  fell  asleep:  but  God 
Knew  that  His  heaven  was  better  far, 
AYhere  little  children  angels  are  ; 
And  so,  for  paths  they  should  have  trod 
Through  flowers  and  thorns,  gave  them  this  sod. 

He  gave  them  rest,  for  troublousness  ; 

And  a  calm  sleep,  for  fitful  dreams 

Of  what  is — and  of  more  that  seems 
For  tossings  upon  earth  and  seas, 
Gave  them  to  see  Him  where  He  is." 

When  I  read  such  accounts,  the  following  epitaph  (a  German 
one,  I  think)  frequently  occurs  to  me :  "  The  gardener  was  one 
day  walking  among  his  flower-beds ;  suddenly  he  stopped  and 
cried,  'Who  has  done  this?  who  has  plucked  my  choicest 
flower  ? '  He  was  answered, '  The  master  gathered  it.'  The 
gardener  held  his  peace." 

The  services  of  this  church  were  characterised  by  much 
solemnity.  The  attention  of  the  congregation  was  uninter- 
rupted, and  the  minister  preached  and  prayed  like  one  in 
earnest,  which  is  an  indispensable  condition  laid  down  by  Arch- 
bishop Whateley,  in  his  "  Rhetoric,"  who  says  that  "  the  sermon 
writer  should  have  something  on  his  mind,  before  he  begins, 
which  he  wants  to  tell  his  people  of ;  and  if  he  cannot  produce 
anything  original,  before  he  makes  use  of  the  thoughts  of  others 
he  should  get  his  own  mind  deeply  impressed  with  their  truth, 
and  endeavour  to  express  them  in  such  language  as  will  best 
convey  his  own  conception  of  them." 

Cropthorne  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Wor- 
cester. Vicar,  Rev.  G.  Faussett;  curate,  Rev.  B.  Faussett; 
clerk,  John  Slatter  ;  population,  732.  There  is  a  Sunday  school 
here,  and  also  an  endowed  free  school,  founded  in  1740,  by  Mrs. 
Mary  Holland  (by  bequest  of  £250),  of  which  the  clerk's  wife 
is  mistress ;  but  I  hear  it  is  not  conducted  so  as  to  realise  all 
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the  benefits  of  which  such  an  institution  is  capable.  About  60 
or  70  children  receive  instruction  there  on  Sundays,  but  the 
weekly  attendance  is  considerably  less.  From  an  old  ledger 
of  Worcester  Priory  it  appears  that  Charlton  and  Netherton 
(two  hamlets  in  this  parish)  had  each  a  chapel  in  the  time  of 
Henry  III,  dependent  on  Cropthorne;  and  in  the  time  of  Dr. 
Nash  there  were  some  remains  of  Netherton  chapel  in  an  old 
barn.  Near  to  the  church  is  the  courthouse,  the  residence  of 
F.  Holland,  Esq.,  presenting  a  beautiful  view  of  the  river  and 
the  adjacent  scenery. 
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X88I%NE  hundred  and  fifty-six  inhabitants  and  six  hundred 
Of  ^p  and  sixty-seven  acres  of  land,  with  a  church  of  very 
/oSSl^l  humble  pretensions,  are  all  that  this  little  parish  can 
boast  of ;  and  its  historical  reminiscences  embrace  no  greater 
facts  than  these,  that  in  the  year  1723  a  great  mortality  in  the 
parish  swept  away  eighteen  lives,  the  average  deaths  per 
annum  being  only  six  or  seven ;  and  that  many  years  ago  some 
swindler,  professing  to  be  a  bellfounder,  came  to  the  parish, 
and  undertook  to  recast  one  of  the  bells,  which  had  become 
crazed  or  cracked,  but  having  "  borne  off  the  bell,"  this  man  of 
brass  was  never  after  heard  of.  In  earlier  days  the  anathemas 
of  the  church  would  have  followed  the  sacrilegious  offender, 
and  condemned  him  to  ring  the  cracked  tintinnabulum  for  his 
own  personal  amusement  to  all  eternity.  The  parochial  authori- 
ties, however,  contented  themselves  by  consigning  the  thief  to 
the  companionship  of  his  own  conscience,  and  treasuring  up  in 
their  minds  those  lessons  of  wisdom  which  are  to  be  acquired 
by  contact  with  cunning  men,  and  are  said  to  be  better  bought 
than  taught.  The  church  is  of  the  Perpendicular  style,  having 
no  peculiar  feature.  There  is  a  semicircular  arch  of  a  doorway 
in  the  north  wall,  now  blocked  up — the  only  remains  of  a 
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former  edifice.  The  chancel  was  restored  about  five  years  ago, 
and  the  east  window  of  stained  glass  (well  executed  by  Colling- 
bourn,  of  Alcester),  inserted  at  the  expense  of  the  rector.  The 
ancient  rood  screen,  a  recess  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel, 
a  piscina  in  the  nave,  an  octagonal  font,  a  few  defaced  tiles  on 
the  floor,  some  clumsy  old  oak  seats,  and  a  massive  chest  with 
two  half  lids,  were  all  the  furniture  that  attracted  my  notice. 
The  walls  were  covered  with  green  mould,  from  excessive 
dampness.     In  the  churchyard  are  the  following  inscriptions : 

"  My  father  and  my  mother  dear, 
For  loss  of  me  shed  many  tears  ; 
Though  I  was  lost  [qy.  loth]  to  go,  you  find, 
To  leave  my  parents  dear  behind. 

Upon  this  stone 
My  name  and  age  you  see, 

Farewell  vain  world, 
I  've  had  a  share  of  thee." 


"  Mourn  not  for  me,  my  loving  friends  ; 
My  wordly  course  are  at  an  end  ; 
My  debts  are  paid — my  grave  you  see  ; 
Wait  but  awhile — you  '1  be  with  me." 

This  rhymster  may  be  appropriately  answered  by  the  effusion 
of  another — 

"  To  go  with  you  we  're  not  content 
Unless  we  knew  which  way  you  went." 

The  living  of  Flyford  is  a  discharged  rectory ;  net  income, 
i'84  ;  patron,  W.  Laslett,  Esq. ;  incumbent,  Rev.  F.  Best ; 
the  tithes  were  commuted  for  land  in  1813;  glebe,  100  acres, 
with  rectory  house  ;  clerk,  Edward  Skinner. 
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X^^-iXlIIS  is  a  larger  parish,  but  much  more  thinly  populated 
H  vL  ft  tnan  Flyford,  having  but  about  80  inhabitants  on  its 
XieSX  1,000  acres,  which  arises  from  the  fact  that  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  parish  is  park-land.     The  abbots  of  Pershore  held 
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this  manor  till  the  dissolution,  when  the  ancient  family  of  Shel- 
don came  into  possession.  The  Sheldons,  who  held  large  estates 
in  this  neighbourhood,  hut  chiefly  at  Abberton  and  Beoley, 
trace  their  pedigree  to  Richard  Sheldon,  of  Rowley,  who  was 
seated  there  some  time  prior  to  the  reign  of  the  fourth  Edward, 
though  they  were  no  doubt  descended  from  the  more  ancient 
house  of  Sheldon,  of  Sheldon,  in  Warwickshire,  which  belonged 
to  that  family  at  the  time  of  Doomsday  book.  The  church  at 
Beoley  contains  some  costly  monuments  to  the  branch  of  the 
family  which  was  seated  there,  but  those  in  the  chancel  of 
Abberton  church  are  of  a  less  pretending  character.  The 
family  was  renowned  both  in  arts  and  arms  ;  William  Sheldon, 
who  purchased  the  manor  of  Beoley  {temp.  Edward  IV),  having 
warmly  attached  himself  to  the  house  of  York  and  fought  at 
Bosworth,  and  although  his  estate  was  afterwards  confiscated, 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  it  restored.  William  Sheldon 
{temp.  Henry  VIII)  introduced  the  working  of  tapestry  into 
England,  at  Barcheston,  having  at  his  own  expense  brought 
workmen  from  Flanders  and  employed  them  in  weaving  maps 
of  the  different  counties  of  England  and  other  curious  pieces. 
Ralph  Sheldon,  who  lived  during  the  civil  wars,  espoused  and 
suffered  much  in  the  cause  of  the  king,  and  was  nominated  by 
Charles  II  to  receive  the  order  of  the  Royal  Oak,  had  it  been 
instituted.  He  is  described  as  a  Mecsenas  to  literature ;  and 
for  his  integrity,  charity,  and  hospitality,  was  rewarded  with 
the  title  of  "  the  great  Sheldon."  The  monument,  at  Abberton 
church,  to  Thomas  Sheldon,  who  died  in  1804,  describes  his 
virtues  in  a  couplet — 

"  The  poor  man's  friend — 
That  speaks  sufficient  praise." 

The  present  lineal  descendant  and  representative  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Sheldon  is  Henry  James  Sheldon,  Esq.,  of  Brailes 
House,  near  Shipston-on-Stour.  Of  the  formerly  large  pos- 
sessions of  this  family,  Brailes  alone  remains  to  them.  The 
family  continued  to  be  owners  of  Abberton  until  it  passed; 
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by  purchase,  into  the  possession  of  the  present  proprietor, 
W.  Laslett,  Esq.  The  ancient  hall,  or  manor-house,  is  now 
the  seat  of  that  gentleman ;  it  overlooks  a  fine  park,  and  com- 
mands a  most  extensive  view  of  the  Bredon  hills,  the  Lench 
woods,  and  the  vale  of  Evesham.  The  church  is  hard  by  the 
hall,  according  to  ancient  custom ;  it  is  apparently  more  than 
six  centuries  old,  being  chiefly  of  the  Early  English  style,  but 
some  of  the  windows  belong  to  the  Perpendicular.  The  east 
window  is  a  modern  one,  with  a  wooden  frame.  The  church  is 
very  small,  and  has  no  feature  of  interest.  I  noticed  a  Norman 
font,  with  the  chevron  ornament,  and  a  great  parish  chest  in 
the  shape  of  a  coffin,  which,  I  presumed,  contained  no  valu- 
ables, from  the  easy  mode  of  access  to  its  interior,  through  a 
large  hole  in  the  cover.  The  seats  are  in  a  wretched  condition, 
but  1  hear  the  liberal  and  beneficent  patron  intends  to  renovate 
them. 

There  is  a  small  Sunday  school  here,  and  I  am  informed 
that  the  allotment  system  is  carried  out  to  a  large  extent  by 
Mr.  Laslett,  who  lets  no  less  than  fifty  acres  of  land,  to  be 
sub-let  in  four-acre  lots,  almost  on  the  tenants'  own  terms. 
The  result  is,  that  both  landlord  and  tenant  are  mutually  bene- 
fited. The  landlord  actually  obtains  more  rent,  and  the  soil 
is  made  to  maintain  a  much  larger  number  of  persons  than 
before.  We  should  hear  but  little  about  emigration  or  pau- 
perism if  such  a  system  were  introduced  into  every  parish. 
The  worthy  "  squire,"  in  his  solicitude  for  the  poor,  and  his 
unstarched  bearing  in  public,  reminds  me,  in  some  particulars, 
of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  immortalised  in  "  The  Spectator." 
"  As  soon  as  the  sermon  is  finished  (says  Addison)  nobody  pre- 
sumes to  stir  until  Sir  Roger  is  gone  out  of  the  church.  The 
knight  walks  down  from  his  seat  in  the  chancel  between  a 
double  row  of  his  tenants,  that  stand  bowing  to  him  on  each 
side,  and  every  now  and  then  inquires  how  such  an  one's  wife, 
or  mother,  or  son,  or  father  do,  whom  he  does  not  see  at 
church  ;  which  is  understood  as  a  secret  reprimand  to  the  per- 
son that  is  absent."     Barring  the  external  marks  of  deference 
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above-mentioned,  which  the  present  owner  of  Abberton  is  the 
last  man  to  court  or  solicit,  the  resemblance  is  by  no  means  a 
distant  one,  for  his  intercourse  with  and  attention  to  the  poorest 
of  his  neighbours,  I  am  told,  is  of  the  most  informal  kind,  and 
his  vigorous  originality  (like  that  of  the  amiable  Sir  Roger) 
sometimes  approaches  the  confines  of  eccentricity.  May  he  live 
long  to  apply  the  wealth  and  abilities  with  which  Providence 
has  blessed  him  to  the  good  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

The  tithes  of  Abberton  have  been  commuted  for  £173.  10s., 
and  there  is  a  glebe  of  two  acres  and  a  half.  The  rent  of  two 
acres  of  land  in  the  parish  is  applied  to  the  repair  of  the 
church.  Mr.  Laslett  is  the  patron;  rector,  Rev.  F.  Best; 
clerk,  Samuel  Tidmarsh.  The  latter  functionary,  I  am  told, 
has  brought  up  two  families  honestly  and  respectably,  and  the 
other  day  his  nineteenth  child  was  presented  to  him  ! 

There  are  mineral  springs  in  this  parish,  whose  waters,  bitter 
and  cathartic,  are  supposed  to  be  little  inferior  in  virtue  to 
those  of  Epsom  and  Cheltenham. 


3M0Jjam|itoiL 


j  FIRST  view  of  this  ancient  structure  would  lead  to 
?*  kt  lP  the  supposition  that  in  earlier  times  it  belonged  to  a 
a'aJ^ISs!  village  or  town  of  some  magnitude.  From  east  to 
west  the  building  presents  a  considerable  length,  terminated  by 
a  tower,  and  there  is  a  south  transept.  The  principal  approach 
too  is  shaded  by  a  venerable  grove  of  trees,  leading  from  a 
group  of  dwellings,  which,  as  seen  from  the  church  door,  wear 
a  town-like  appearance,  as  though  they  "had  seen  better 
days."  History,  however,  does  not  support  this  supposition,  for 
it  appears  that  Bishampton  was  merely  a  chapelry  to  Fladbury. 
More  than  six  centuries  ago  the  rector  of  Fladbury  sued  Thos. 
de  Pippard,  curate  of  Bishampton,  for  mortuaries  (i.  e.,  burial 
fees,  &c.)  which  he   claimed  and  recovered,  as   due  to   the 
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mother  church  ;  but  the  Pope,  on  appeal,  appointed  referees, 
who  compromised  the  matter  by  dividing  the  mortuaries 
between  them.  In  Saxon  and  Norman  times  the  manor  was 
held  of  the  bishop.  The  nuns  of  Cookhill  afterwards  became 
the  patronesses  of  the  church,  and  the  same  was  appropriated 
to  them  in  1330.  The  rectory  was  given  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  the  see  of  Worcester,  in  exchange  for  Hanbury,  Bredon,  and 
other  manors,  which  the  Queen  took  into  her  own  hands.  The 
bishop  is  still  the  patron  of  the  living.  The  older  portions  of 
the  church  were  the  work  of  Norman  masons  ;  the  chancel 
walls,  in  which  the  narrow  Norman  lights  have  been  cut  away 
for  more  modern  windows,  presenting  traces  of  that  style,  which 
may  also  be  seen  in  the  nave  walls  by  a  semicircular  doorway 
and  a  single  narrow  light.  The  rest  is  Perpendicular  or 
fifteenth  centui'y  work.  The  tracery  of  the  east  window  is 
entirely  gone  ;  and  among  other  "  Gothicisms  "  is  a  skylight  in 
the  roof  near  the  wooden  porch.  The  tower  is  of  three  stages, 
battlemented,  with  diagonal  buttresses  ;  it  contains  six  bells, 
which  were  purchased  by  the  parish,  and  cast  at  Worcester,  by 
John  Martin,  bellfounder,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Martin,  A.D. 
1661,  at  a  cost  of  £43,  as  appears  by  the  original  bond  from 
the  churchwardens  and  overseers  to  the  said  John  Martin. 
The  small  bell,  detached  from  the  others,  was  the  gift  of  Sir 
William  Kite,  Bart.,  A.D.,  1620,  lord  of  the  manor.  This  bell 
is  hung  from  a  window  of  the  tower.  The  interior  of  the  church 
is  whitewashed,  the  windows  and  arches  being  outlined  with 
yellow  ochre,  edged  with  a  black  stripe,  which  imparts  a  fan- 
tastic appearance  to  the  building.  This  artistic  selvage  was  no 
doubt  from  the  brush  of  some  village  professor  of  the  art  of 
design.  On  the  south  wall  of  the  transept  is  also  a  curiously 
coloured  border,  containing  the  sentence,  "  Obey  them  that 
have  the  rule,"  &c.  In  the  same  wall  is  the  usual  recess 
denoting  a  former  chapel,  when  there  was  a  chantry  here. 
There  is  a  Norman  font,  ornamented  by  cable  and  other  mould- 
ings, disguised  in  many  coatings  of  whitewash.  Attached  to  the 
wall,  close  to  the  pulpit,  is  a  small  iron  frame,  which  probably 
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held  the  hour-glass  in  times  gone  by,  when  sermons  were 
valued  according  to  their  length.  If  so,  it  is  the  only  relic  of 
the  kind  I  have  met  with  in  the  diocese.  The  notorious  Inde- 
pendent minister,  Hugh  Peters,  of  the  Commonwealth  times, 
who  joined  a  good  deal  of  waggery  with  his  fanaticism,  would 
sometimes,  after  treating  his  hearers  to  an  hour's  exhortation, 
turn  over  the  hour-glass,  exclaiming,  "  Brethren,  we  will  take 
another  glass  together."  Another  relic  of  antiquity  is  placed 
above  the  porch,  being  the  figure  of  some  animal's  head  in 
stone,  which  was  found  a  few  years  ago  on  digging  a  grave  in 
the  churchyard.  The  only  monument  of  note  in  the  church  is 
that  to  Colonel  John  Callow,  a  Lieut.  Governor  of  Quebec,  who 
died  in  1810  ;  but  my  attention  was  arrested  in  the  churchyard 
by  the  following  inscription,  which  sounds  to  my  ear  like  a 
quotation  from  some  old  play  of  the  Shakspearean  age,  though 
I  cannot  recollect  where  I  have  met  with  the  passage.  It  is  to 
the  memory  of  "  Mary  Russell,  spinster  : " 

"  She  was  a  person  of  singular  modesty, 
Devout  in  works  of  piety, 
Pious  and  serious  with  charity, 
Discreet  and  enlarged,  and  of  such  a  life 
As  did  hoth  argue  grace  and  teaching." 

I  do  not  remember  previously  to  have  met  with  any  instance  of 
the  application  of  the  dramatic  muse  to  epitaphic  purposes, 
though  no  doubt  its  ample  resources  are  a  fund  from  which 
both  the  undertaker  and  the  clergyman  may  occasionally  draw 
with  decided  advantage — aye,  and  without  impropriety.  It  was 
reported  in  ancient  times  (when  there  was  no  law  of  libel  to 
forbid  the  indulgence  of  gossip  and  personal  slander)  that  the 
venerable  father,  Chrysostom,  nightly  studied  the  ancient 
comedians,  and  (as  Milton  assures  us)  had  the  art  "  to  cleanse 
a  scurrilous  vehemence  into  the  style  of  a  rousing  sermon,"  and 
St.  Paul  thought  it  no  defilement  to  insert  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures the  sentences  of  three  Greek  poets  ;  but  the  monkish 
chronicles  gravely  inform  us  that  the  Devil  whipped  St.  Jerome 
in  a  Lenten  dream  for  reading   Cicero,  and  make  the  saint 
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assure  the  Christian  public  that  on  the  next  morning  he  found 
himself  black  and  blue  ! 

But  now  a  word  as  to  the  services.  Who  would  have  sus- 
pected that  religious  controversy  had  penetrated  to  so  secluded 
a  spot  in  the  beautiful  vale  of  Evesham — that  the  sylvan  and 
rural  deities  of  this  garden  of  Eden  should  have  been  scared 
by  the  hum  of  polemical  strife  ? — or  that  the  peaceful  and,  I 
suppose,  happy  inhabitants  should  even  have  heard  of  the  ever- 
lasting "  Exeter  v.  Gorham,"  or  "  Gorham  v.  Exeter,"  of 
prevenient  grace  or  Tractarian  error  ?  The  announcement  of 
the  text  by  the  vicar  at  once  dissipated  the  illusion,  and 
reminded  me  of  an  anecdote  told  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cumming  at 
a  late  meeting  of  the  Reformation  Society  :  "  I  met  (says  he) 
a  clergyman  in  August,  travelling  from  Amiens  to  Paris.  A 
lady  who  sat  opposite  to  us  in  the  same  carriage  incidentally 
said,  '  I  suppose  you  have  heard  of  Mr.  Gorham's  case.'  He 
said,  '  I  am  leaving  the  diocese  of  Exeter  to  escape  that  case  ; 
and  to  hear  it  mentioned  in  a  railway  carriage  in  France  is 
horrifying.'"  And  to  hear  the  same  subject  propounded  from 
the  pulpit  of  Bishampton  church  was  to  me  equally  unwelcome 
and  unlooked  for.  The  vicar,  however,  made  the  only  amends 
in  his  power — namely,  by  administering  his  doctrinal  points 
with  as  little  dogmatism  as  possible,  and  by  temperately  main* 
taining  what  I  believe  to  be  the  orthodox  view  of  the  baptismal 
rite.  He  did  not  attribute  to  this  sacrament  the  extreme 
efficacy  and  importance  which  have  been  ascribed  to  it,  but 
admitted  that  the  corruptions  of  our  nature  remain  with  us 
despite  the  baptismal  rite,  and  that  the  spiritual  life  or  regene- 
ration then  imparted  is  liable  to  fade  away  and  be  lost  if 
deprived  of  the  sustenance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  So  far,  most 
moderate  churchmen  would  agree  with  the  preacher  ;  but  I 
question  the  propriety  of  making  such  a  subject  the  foundation 
of  a  pulpit  discourse  at  all.  The  discussion  of  controversial 
topics  may  chance  to  unsettle  the  minds  of  the  more  intellectual 
portion  of  the  audience,  who  perhaps  entertained  not  a  doubt 
before  ;  while  the  majority  of  a  rural  congregation,  composed 
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of  labourers,  with  their  wives  and  children,  are  mentally 
incapable  of  estimating  the  preacher's  argument.  Here  is  an 
anecdote  in  point  :  A  beadle  some  time  ago,  in  a  parish  in 
Ayrshire,  was  examined  and  dismissed  for  gross  ignorance  in 
spiritual  matters  as  well  as  for  not  walking  even  according  to 
the  light  which  he  had.  Sometime  afterwards  he  applied  for 
restoration  of  privileges,  on  the  plea  that  he  had  learned  and 
amended.  "  Well,  John,"  said  the  minister,  "  I  will  just  ask 
you  a  few  plain  questions — what  is  baptism  1  "  "  Deed  sir," 
replied  John,  "  I  canna  weel  tell  yo  what  baptism  is  noo — new 
folk,  new  laws  ;  but  in  my  time  it  was  four-pence  to  the  beadle, 
and  tippense  to  the  precentor." 

The  orchestral  performances  at  this  church  require  a  passing 
notice  here.  The  lad  who  presides  at  the  flute  would  not  be  an 
inefficient  musician  if  his  fertile  imagination  were  somewhat 
checked,  and  he  were  content  with  the  ungarnished  melody 
set  before  him  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  selection  of  tunes,  I 
would  recommend  all  choirs  whatsoever  to  reject  those  non- 
descript, half-ballad,  half-latter-day-saint  compositions  which 
are  so  constructed  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  divide  one  line 
in  every  verse  in  two  parts.  One  of  this  class  was  sung  at 
Bishampton  on  the  day  of  my  visit  there,  though  its  effects 
were  not  so  ridiculous  as  in  some  instances  of  which  I  have 
heard.  Some  few  years  ago  a  gentleman,  happening  to  stroll 
into  a  Dissenting  place  of  worship  in  Hackney,  lost  all  sense  of 
proper  gravity  at  hearing  one  of  Watts's  hymns,  in  which  occur 

the  lines — 

"  Upon  a  poor  polluted  worm 
He  makes  his  grace  to  shine," 

adapted  to  a  tune  which  necessitated  this  division — 

"Upon  a  poor  pol — 
Upon  a  poor  pol — 
Upon  a  poor  polluted  *v»rm 
He  makes  his  grace  to  shine." 

In  a  large  and  respectable  place  of  worship  at  Bath  the  congre- 
gation was  once  heard  to  sing  a  verse  concluding  with  the  line — 
"  Stir  up  this  stupid  heart  of  mine," 
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which  they  divided  into  two  parts,  so  that  they  sang — 

"  Stir  up  this  stu — (stew) 
Stir  up  this  stu — 
Stir  up  this  stupid  heart  of  mine." 

Now  this  can  be  remedied  only  by  having  chants  and  psalm 
tunes  constructed  in  agreement  with  the  psalms.  What  we 
want  is  good  tunes — the  best  that  can  be  written.  These 
should  be  in  possession  of  the  people,  and  then  the  people 
should  be  taught  to  sing  them  in  full  harmony.  In  order  to  do 
this,  there  should  be  a  psalmody  class  in  every  congregation, 
and  means  should  be  taken  to  provide  for  the  careful  culture  of 
sacred  music  in  our  schools.  We  should  then  no  more  have  to 
listen  to  those  wretched  compositions  which  so  often  grate  upon 
the  ear,  and  excite  the  heart  to  no  other  emotion  than  that  of 
contempt  and  aversion.  A  writer  (ay,  and  a  nonconformist 
too)  alluding  to  the  mass  of  these  "  popular  congregational 
melodies,"  observes — "  Think  of  '  Piety,'  with  its  level  dulness, 
in  which  there  is  scarcely  any  chord  above  the  common  one  ; 
or  of  '  Calcutta,'  in  which  the  effort  seems  to  have  been  to  set 
the  action  of  a  ship's  pump  to  music  ;  or  of  'Comfort,'  in  which 
the  first  idea  is  a  plagiarism,  and  the  rest  a  rant  which  Handel 
would  have  torn  off  his  wig  to  hear  ;  or  of  '  Lydia  New,'  where 
the  notes  now  run  a  wretched  race  for  precedence,  and  then 
spurt  up  like  the  liquid  of  some  overheated  cauldron  ;  or  of 
'  Cranbrook,'  which  deserves  to  originate  a  lunatic  asylum  for 
its  own  special  benefit." 

Bishampton  contains  about  410  inhabitants  and  1,828  acres, 
The  living  is  a  discharged  vicarage,  in  the  patronage  of  the 
Bishop  ;  lay  impropriator,  the  Earl  of  Harrowby  ;  value,  i,'lU3, 
with  a  house,  and  the  glebe  consists  of  80  acres,  given  in  lieu  of 
tithes  ;  incumbent,  the  Rev.  Henry  Niven  ;  no  curate  ;  clerk, 
Moses  Ford.  The  average  number  of  children  attending  the 
day  school  is  55  ;  in  the  Sunday  school,  65.  The  day  school,  on 
the  national  system,  is  supported  chiefly  by  Lord  Harrowby, 
who  built  the  school-room  and  furnishes  the  mistress  with  a 
house  and  garden,  free  of  all  payments,  in  addition  to  a  very 
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handsome  subscription  towards  her  salary.  There  are  a  few 
acres  of  land  and  two  cottages  (denominated  "  Babylon ") 
belonging  to  the  poor,  as  well  as  a  small  sum  in  the  funds, 
(about  £170  left  by  Mr.  James  Clarke  and  Mrs.  Mary  Wal- 
bank,  of  Upton)  also  belonging  to  the  poor,  the  income  of  which 
is  distributed  on  St.  Thomas's  Day,  by  the  vicar  and  church- 
wardens. The  register  extends  back  to  1599.  At  the  period 
of  the  Refoi'mation,  Henry  Joliffe  (afterwards  Dean  of  Bristol) 
was  rector  of  the  parish.  He  carried  the  book  written  against 
Bishop  Hooper,  by  Robert  Johnson,  and  printed  it  after  his 
death,  when  he  fled  to  Louvain,  during  the  religious  disquietudes 
in  this  country.  In  the  year  1590  (3'2nd  Elizabeth)  a  dreadful 
malady,  said  to  be  the  plague,  broke  out  here,  which  proved 
fatal  to  twenty-nine  of  the  inhabitants,  when  the  whole  parish 
contained  only  thirty-two  families  (parish  register).  By  an  act 
of  the  Rump  Parliament,  passed  January  26th,  1659,  for 
raising  £70,000,  for  the  use  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  sum 
of  £19.  19s.  4d.  was  assessed  upon  this  parish,  and  paid  to 
Mr.  Ambrose  Barber,  March  10th,  1660,  at  the  "Talbot" 
Inn,  Sidbury,  Worcester. 


iMmblrton. 


S^ISSeS  FIND  that  Kenulphus,  King  of  the  Mercians  (A.D. 
||  K  |1  816),  gave  the  manor  of  Himbleton  to  the  church  of 
eilSfSS  Worcester.  These  "  receivers  general  " — I  mean  the 
prior  and  monks — also  subsequently  prevailed  on  Pope  Boni- 
face to  appropriate  Himbleton  parsonage  to  their  priory,  and  he 
reserved  a  vicarage  to  be  served  by  one  of  their  monks,  or 
any  other  priest,  removable  at  their  pleasure.  At  this  time 
(1396)  William  Power  and  William  Owston  were  appointed 
procurators  to  take  possession  of  the  church,  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  Nicholas  de  Hanbury,  to  whom  the  prior  and 
convent  upon  his   resignation   granted   an   annual  pension   of 
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twenty  marks,  six  yards  of  woollen  cloth,  with  lamhs'  fur,  and  a 
tenement  in  the  churchyard  for  his  habitation.  At  the  dissolu- 
tion of  religious  houses  the  manor  was  given  by  the  King  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Worcester,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
short  period  during  the  civil  wars,  it  has  remained  in  their 
hands  to  the  present  time. 

The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalene  ;  it  has  a 
chancel,  nave,  north  aisle,  and  south  chapel,  a  wooden  porch, 
and  a  small  tower  of  the  same  material  (recased  in  1848),  on 
which  is  a  dial  with  the  motto  "  Via  vita."  The  antiquity  of 
the  church  is  proved  by  the  accumulation  of  soil  at  the  base  of 
its  walls  having  raised  the  churchyard  considerably  above  the 
level  of  the  floor.  The  entrance  door  and  a  part  of  the  walls 
are  remains  of  a  Norman  edifice  ;  these  are  devoid  of  ornament. 
The  next  in  order  of  age  is  the  east  window,  which  is  an  Early 
English  triplet ;  this  window  is  beneath  a  square  head  inter- 
nally, and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  base  of  the  window  (as 
indeed  is  the  case  with  several  of  the  windows  here)  is  stopped 
up.  The  aisle  is  divided  from  the  nave  by  three  late  pointed 
arches,  on  octagonal  pillars.  The  roof  is  nearly  semicircular, 
and  at  the  point  of  its  spring  from  the  walls  is  a  wooden  string- 
course, ornamented  at  regular  intervals  with  a  kind  of  square 
four-leaved  flower  and  small  heads.  The  clerestory  lights  are 
cut  square.  There  is  no  arch  of  separation  between  the  chancel 
and  nave,  the  roof  being  continuously  on  the  same  level.  The 
chapel  (called  "  the  Shell  Chapel  ")  was  formerly  a  private 
chapel,  standing  in  a  field  called  "  Chapel  Close,"  in  the  hamlet 
of  Shell  (which  is  an  extra-parochial  place  belonging  to  Ink- 
berrow),  not  a  mile  distant  from  Himbleton,  and  adjoining  the 
residence  of  the  Fincher  family.  This  chapel — that  is  to  say 
the  materials  of  which  it  was  composed — was  removed  to  its 
present  position  in  Himbleton  church  some  years  ago,  with  the 
consent  of  the  vicar,  churchwardens,  and  parishioners,  the 
occupiers  of  two  estates  (of  which  the  Fincher  property  was 
one)  paying  13s.  4d.  each  annually  to  the  vicar  by  way  of 
acknowledgment.       This   payment  has  not  been  demanded  of 
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late  years.     On  a  mural  tablet  in  the  chapel  is  the  following 

inscription  : 

"In  memory  of  Philip  Fincher,  gent.,  the  last  branch  in  the  male  line 
of  a  very  reputable  family  at  Shell,  in  this  neighbourhood,  who  resided  on 
their  estate  more  than  two  hundred  years.  He  died  11th  December,  1755, 
in  his  73rd  year,  and  left  three  daughters,  Margaret,  Mary,  and  Ann, 
who  erected  this  monument  out  of  respect  for  a  very  affectionate  father." 

On  the  floor  of  the  same  chapel  is  a  flat  cast-iron  slab,  the 
size  of  a  grave,  having  an  inscription  to  Philip  Fincher  and  his 
wife,  who  died,  the  former  in  1660  and  the  latter  in  1690.  This 
is  the  earliest  instance  I  remember  to  have  seen  of  the  use  of 
iron  for  such  a  purpose.  The  Fincher  family,  I  believe,  is  now 
extinct,  though  there  are  persons  of  the  same  name  still 
residing  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  windows  of  the  chapel  (two 
of  which  have  Decorated  tracery,  and  the  other  has  a  square 
head  with  two  mullions)  contain  some  tolerably  well  preserved 
specimens  of  old  stained  glass  :  in  that  on  the  east  side  are  the 
figures  of  a  man  and  his  wife  kneeling  beneath  a  larger  figure 
of  the  Virgin,  with  the  inscription  "  S'cta  Maria,  ora  p.  nobis  ;" 
two  other  figures  kneeling  underneath  that  of  St.  John,  and  the 
inscription,  "  S'cte  Joh's,  ora  pro  nobis."  There  was  formerly 
also  a  bishop  praying  under  a  crucifix  ;  behind  him  a  priest, 
with  these  words — "Miserere  nostri,  domini;"  and  on  the 
south  window  of  the  chapel,  "  Orate  pro  animabus  Thomse 
Collet,  et  uxoris  ejus."  The  windows  in  the  "  Shell  Chapel " 
formed  a  part  of  the  original  chapel  before  its  removal. 
The  ruby-coloured  glass  appears  to  have  been  systematically 
removed  from  these  windows  at  some  time  or  other ;  and 
no  doubt  the  cause  of  this  was,  that  towards  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  when  artists  began  to  revive  the  art  of 
glass  painting,  they  found  little  difficulty,  save  in  one  colour — 
the  splendid  red— which  gives  such  brilliancy  to  the  old  win- 
dows. Here  lay  the  secret  which  they  were  unable  to  discover, 
nor  were  the  glass -makers  able  to  assist  them,  the  art  having 
become  extinct  among  them  also.  Hence  many  an  old  church 
became  despoiled  of  its  treasures.  Within  the  last  thirty  or 
forty  years,  however  (I  quote  from  the  Athenceum),  the  glass- 
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makers  have  tried  the  old  printed  receipts,  and  have  met  with 
such  success  that  I  suppose  nothing  but  a  sufficient  demand  is 
wanted  to  insure  the  production  of  red  glass  in  every  way  equal 
to  the  ancient.  It  is  commonly  on  sale  now,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  whole  secret  of  the  "  lost  art "  consists  in  this — 
that,  though  the  deutoxide  of  copper,  when  melted  with  glass, 
gives  a  green  or  sky-blue  colour,  the  protoxide  gives  the  red  in 
question,  which  by  reflected  light  is  dingy,  but  by  transmitted 
light  beautifully  splendid.  The  difficulty  is  that  it  requires 
much  skill  and  practice  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  to  prevent 
the  copper,  while  the  glass  is  in  fusion,  from  taking  up  the 
additional  dose  of  oxygen,  and  thus  passing  from  red  to  green. 
There  is  another  part  of  the  secret  which  is  not  a  little  curious — 
that  glass,  though  containing  the  proper  oxide  of  copper,  when 
first  taken  out  of  the  pot,  often  shows  only  a  dirty  greenish  hue, 
yet  nothing  more  is  needed  for  throwing  out  the  fine  red  tint 
than  to  expose  the  blown  glass  for  a  few  minutes  to  a  dull  red 
heat. 

The  church  is  rather  remarkable  for  its  remains  of  old 
stained  glass.  The  east  window  of  the  chancel  contains  a  small 
figure  in  the  act  of  benediction  ;  either  this  figure  or  the  bodi- 
less head  of  another  which  appears  in  one  of  the  north  windows 
of  the  chancel  belongs  probably  to  Thomas  Hartupury,  who  is 
described  as  a  priest  and  benefactor.  The  side  windows  of 
the  chancel  are  square  headed,  with  a  mullion,  and  those  of 
the  north  aisle  are  similar,  but  with  more  lights.  In  one 
of  the  chancel  windows  is  the  figure  of  a  female  with  her  hand 
on  a  child,  who  holds  a  book.  A  window  of  the  north  aisle 
contains  a  female  figure  wearing  a  coronet  and  holding  a  sword, 
with  a  wreath  above,  in  which  is  the  initial  "  W."  There  is 
also  another  female  figure  holding  a  chalice,  and  the  letters 
jJtTO  ("mercy")  with  an  ark  above.  Nash  describes  this 
window  as  containing  the  figures  of  Roger  Winter,  his  wife, 
with  three  sons  and  three  daughters,  and  the  inscription — 
"  Orate  pro         *  *         Rogeri    Wintor  de   Hodington,  et 

Elizabethse  uxoris   ejus,  qui   hanc  fenestram  fieri   fecerunt." 
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The  above,  however,  is  all  that  remains  of  the  original  design. 
There  are  also  scattered  about  portions  of  the  arms  of  Cassey, 
Cokesey,  Hodington,  and  Hungreford ;  and  there  was  formerly 
in  the  west  window  of  the  aisle  the  figure  of  Henry  Goddes,  a 
benefactor  to  the  church.  At  the  west  end  of  the  aisle  is 
placed  the  font,  which  has  a  large  square  basin,  on  a  thick 
square  shaft  standing  on  a  flat  round  pedestal. 

In  the  chancel  is  an  inscription  to  the  Rev.  R.  Vernon, 
rector  of  Heythrop,  Oxfordshire,  rector  of  Grafton  Flyford, 
and  for  fifty-six  years  curate  of  this  parish;  he  died  in  1845, 
and  was  the  father  of  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Vernon,  the  present 
curate.  There  are  several  others  of  this  family,  and  also  of 
the  Cotterill  and  Wilkins  families,  who  lie  in  the  chancel.  The 
living  representative  of  the  Cottrill  family  now  resides  at 
Bevere,  in  the  parish  of  Claines.  The  Wilkins  family  is  extinct. 
In  the  south  chapel  is  a  monument  to  one  of  the  Paytons. 
Above  one  of  the  nave  arches  is  a  tablet  to  the  Rev.  T.  James, 
rector  of  Spetchley,  and  vicar  of  this  parish  {obiit  1777),  also 
Sarah  his  wife.  In  the  north  aisle  lie  Thomas  Wythes  and  his 
two  wives,  who  died  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  church  was  repewed  in  1802,  and  at  the  west  end  is  a 
wooden  gallery.  In  the  tower  are  four  bells,  with  the  following 
inscriptions : 

First:  "  Jesus  be  our  God-speed.     1675." 

Second:  "  All  prayse  and  glory  be  to  God  for  ever.     1675." 

Third:  "  John  Martin,  of  Worcester,*  he  made  wee. 

Be  it  known  to  all  that  do  wee  see.    1675." 
Fourth  :  "  All  you  that  hear  my  roaring  sound, 
Repent  before  you  lie  in  ground.     1675." 

There  are  two  tables  of  benefactions  in  the  church,  and  I 
have  been  induced  to  print  copies  of  them  from  the  fact  that 
they  (the  benefactions)  have  been  all  lost,  except  that  left  by 
Mr.  Baker.  The  funds,  I  believe,  were  at  various  times  placed 
in  the  hands  of  individuals  who  became  insolvent,  and  thus,  for 

*  Bellfounders'  Yard,  in  Worcester,  is  situate  in  Silver  Street;  but  no 
such  occupation  has  been  carried  on  there  for  many  years. 
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want  of  proper  sureties  and  supervision,  the  benefits  of  private 
benevolence  were  entirely  lost  to  the  poor.  The  following  are 
copies  of  the  two  tables  : 

Table  I. 

"Mr.  William  Marchall,  some  time  minister  of  this  church,  gave  to 
the  poor,  Anno  Domini,  1635,  the  sum  of  five  pounds,  the  interest  thereof 
to  he  disposed  of  at  the  discretion  of  the  minister  and  churchwardens  then 
being,  to  such  inhabitants  of  the  said  parish  (which  receive  no  almes), 
upon  Good  Friday  yearly,  either  in  bread  or  money. 

"Mr.  Francis  Mence,  late  of  this  parish,  gave  to  the  poor  of  the  same  the 
sum  of  thirteen  pound,  to  be  set  out  to  interest,  the  use  and  increase 
thereof  to  be  distributed  upon  every  Good  Friday  to  such  poor  indigent 
housekeepers  that  are  inhabitants  of  this  parish,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
minister  and  churchwardens  thereof,  and  so  to  remain  for  ever. 

"  Mr.  John  Fincher  gave  a  silver  cup,  weighing  eight  ounces,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1656,  which,  in  the  year  1688,  was,  by  the  addition  of 
more  mettle,  altered  into  a  fair  silver  chalice  and  paten,  for  the  more  decent 
use  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  amounting  in  weight  to  seven- 
teen ounces  and  upwards."  [The  inscription  on  the  chalice  is — "  Mr  John 
Fincher's  Gift  to  the  Parish  of  Himbleton,  1656 ;  augmented,  1688." 
Inscription  on  paten:  "  Himbleton,  1688."] 

Table  II. 

"The  Rev.  Mr.  Nathaniel  Wilkins,  late  vicar  of  Himbleton,  gave  the 
sum  of  ten  pounds  to  remain  as  a  stock  for  ever,  the  interest  of  which  to  be 
yearly  disposed  of  in  money  on  Good  Friday,  by  the  minister  and  church- 
wardens, to  such  poor  of  the  said  parish  as  do  not  receive  weekly  pay. 

"Andrew  Baker,  Esq.,  of  Hill  Court,  bequeathed  by  will  twenty  shil- 
lings yearly  for  ever  out  of  his  estate  at  Flyford  Flavel,  to  be  laid  out  in 
bread  and  distributed  by  the  minister  and  churchwardens  to  the  poor  of 
this  parish  at  Easter. " 

The  register  of  the  parish  commences  in  1713.  In  the  chap- 
ter on  Besford  Church  I  alluded  to  an  entry  in  the  register  of 
that  parish  of — 

"  King's  duty  paid  for  four  christenings,  4s." 

In  the  Himbleton  register  there  are  traces  of  a  similar  tax,  as 
follows : 

"  Baptisms  in  1783,  since  the  commencement  of  a  late  act  of  parliament, 
to  demand  three-pence  for  each  baptism." 

"Burials  in  1783  "—ditto,  ditto. 

"Examined  and  received  the  duty  to  1st  Oct.,  1785.  For  Ben.  Pearkes, 
sub-distributor— J.  Wensley." 
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[So  far  as  I  can  discover,  the  duty  on  bachelors  and  widows, 
and  on  marriages,  births,  and  burials,  was  imposed  in  1695 
(William  III),  and  was  allowed  to  expire  in  1706  (Ann)  ;  but  it 
would  seem  from  the  above  that  the  act  was  partially  renewed 
at  a  subsequent  date.] 

The  service  was  performed  by  the  curate  in  a  quiet  and 
unostentatious  manner  on  the  day  of  my  visit,  and  the  same 
gentleman  also  preached  a  sermon,  well  adapted  to  the  capaci- 
ties of  his  rustic  congregation,  from  the  text  of  "  And  Jesus 
said  unto  him,  receive  thy  sight :  thy  faith  hath  saved  thee." 
Such  discourses  as  these,  when  not  verging  on  tameness,  are 
attended  with  far  greater  effect  in  such  circumstances  than  the 
enunciation  of  the  subtlest  and  most  scholastic  theories  in 
ethics  or  divinity.  "  Well,  Janet,"  said  a  Scotch  minister, 
noted  for  preaching  on  the  most  abstruse  points  of  Presbyterian 
doctrine,  "  how  did  you  like  my  sermon  last  Sabbath  ? "  "  Oh, 
sir,  it  was  a  grand  discoorse  !  I  was  greatably  edified."  "  But 
did  you  understand  me,  Janet?"  "  Na,  sir,  I  had  na  the  pre- 
sumption." The  singing  was  conducted  exclusively  by  two 
elderly  gentlemen  in  the  gallery,  who  apparently  knew  more  of 
the  practice  than  of  the  theory  of  music. 

The  living  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Wor- 
cester ;  value,  £110;  population,  424  ;  vicar,  Rev.  W.  J.  Porter; 
curate,  Rev.  J.  E.  Vernon  ;  clerk,  Mr.  Thomas  Haidon.  There 
are  about  34  children  in  the  Sunday  school ;  teachers,  John 
Sirrell,  Mary  Sirrell,  and  Ann  Fincher. 


aknafrtom 

plSliisAMES  of  places  ending  in  was  (which  is  derived  from 
azR^i  tne  Saxon  wees,  water)  are  comparatively  rare,  being 
SilSfK  almost  peculiar  to  Herefordshire.  The  only  exceptions 
I  can  now  call  to  mind  are — Alrewas  in  Staffordshire,  Buildwas 
in  Shropshire,  Bedwas  in  Glamorganshire,  Burwash  in  Sussex, 
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and  Alderwasley  in  Derbyshire.  In  each  instance,  I  believe, 
the  place  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  some  river.  The  situation 
of  Broadwas  is  chiefly  on  a  terrace  formed  by  the  rising  ground 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Teme,  and  a  more  pleasing  bit  of  rural 
scenery  or  a  more  thoroughly  English  village  is  rarely  met  with. 
The  traveller  on  the  one  hand  looks  down  on  a  beautiful  and 
fertile  valley,  watered  by  one  of  the  most  picturesque  of 
Severn's  tributaries,  and  on  the  other  up  to  the  summit  of  the 
natural  embankment,  the  road  side  being  dotted  with  comfort- 
able looking  cottages  and  patches  of  garden  ground.  You  then 
pass  the  parsonage  house ;  next,  that  ancient  inn,  the  "  Royal 
Oak  "  (with  a  post  office  box  in  one  of  its  windows) ;  and  on 
coming  to  a  venerable  timbered  structure  like  a  manor-house  of 
the  olden  time,  turn  to  the  left,  into  a  lane  which  is  shaded  by 
a  grove  of  lofty  trees,  and  so  to  the  church.  This  lane  or  old 
"  church  walk  "  has  been  from  time  immemorial  the  scene  of  a 
curious  custom  which  prevails  in  the  parish  at  all  burials.  The 
bearers  invariably  set  down  the  coffin  in  the  middle  of  the  lane, 
regardless  of  any  weather,  and  forming  a  circle  around,  they  all 
bow  most  reverentially  towards  it.  The  antiquary  Grose  says 
— "If  you  meet  a  funeral  procession,  or  one  passes  by  you, 
always  take  off  your  hat :  this  keeps  all  evil  spirits  attending 
the  body  in  good  humour."  The  custom  at  Broadwas  is  pro- 
bably a  remnant  of  those  infinitely  varied  ceremonies  observed 
by  our  ancestors  to  denote  respect  for  the  departed,  and  to  take 
their  last  formal  farewell  of  him.  If  any  of  my  antiquarian 
friends  can  further  elucidate  the  origin  of  this  curious  practice, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  them. 

The  church  is  a  large  structure.  It  is  chiefly  Transitional 
Norman,  but  contains  also  Early  English  and  Decorated  fea- 
tures. There  is  a  chancel,  nave  with  southern  chapel,  and  tower 
at  western  end.  The  walls  are  thick,  the  window  lights  splayed, 
being  late  Norman  or  E.  E.  pointed  lancets,  with  one  or  two 
Perpendicular  insertions.  The  base  of  the  old  tower  remains, 
and  in  its  west  wall  are  three  very  small  lancet  lights,  about  a 
yard  asunder,  being  somewhat  unusual  in  this  position.     The 
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superstructure  of  the  tower  is  of  timber  and  brick,  surmounted 
by  a  wooden  bell-box.  The  east  window  of  the  chancel  has 
been  shorn  of  its  proportions  in  a  barbarous  way,  the  whole  of 
its  head  tracery,  which  I  am  told  was  good  and  substantial, 
having  been  removed  by  a  former  incumbent,  without  any 
accountable  motive.  This  window,  which  consists  of  five  lights, 
now  presents  a  miserably  poor  appearance.  In  the  chancel  is  a 
trefoiled  piscina.  There  is  no  chancel  arch.  The  chapel,  which 
is  divided  from  the  nave  by  two  obtuse  arches,  is  not  so  old  as 
the  rest  of  the  building  by  a  century  or  more.  It  was  probably 
erected  in  1344,  when  "  the  Prior  and  the  convent  of  Worcester 
granted  leave  to  John  de  Broadwas,  clerk,  to  appropriate  cer- 
tain lands  held  of  them  in  capite  at  Broadwas  and  elsewhere  to 
the  maintaining  a  chaplain  to  celebrate  daily  in  the  church  at 
Broadwas,  notwithstanding  the  statute  of  mortmain."  There 
is  an  ogee  headed  piscina  in  this  chapel.  The  roof  of  the 
church  is  waggon  shaped,  with  tie  beams.  In  the  north  wall  is 
a  plain  Norman  doorway  (as  is  usual  in  most  old  churches) 
blocked  up ;  and  the  principal  entrance  door,  which  is  on  the 
south  side,  is  Early  English.  The  porch  was  converted  into  a 
school-room  in  the  year  1838.  On  the  north  wall  of  the  church 
are  some  ancient  paintings,  recently  brought  to  light  and  cleared 
of  the  whitewash  with  which  the  rest  of  the  wall  is  covered. 
They  are  rudely  drawn  and  coloured,  and  have  each  an  outline 
of  black.  One  of  them  (which  is  on  the  splay  of  a  window  in 
the  chancel)  represents  a  human  figure,  but  the  subject  is  not 
known ;  another,  which  is  enclosed  in  a  six-sided  outline  of 
black  (and  is  on  the  wall  of  the  nave)  contains  a  number  of 
heads,  thought  by  some  to  be  intended  for  the  twelve  apostles. 
Probably  they  are  scriptural  subjects,  though  it  was  not  unusual 
for  the  priests  and  friars  to  use  such  pictorial  representations 
against  each  other,  as  the  vehicle  of  ridicule  and  contempt 
— subjecting  their  enemies  to  imaginary  tortures,  and  their 
friends  to  beatific  enjoyments,  as  far  as  the  skill  of  the 
delineator  could  be  exerted.  Rubens  was  content  with  going 
the  length  of  sketching  Luther  and  Calvin  as  pharisees.    In  the 
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church  of  the  Capuchins,  at  Gratz,  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  is 
represented  with  a  lance  in  his  hand,  like  St.  Michael,  having 
Luther  under  his  feet  (instead  of  a  dragon),  and  in  the  act  of 
piercing  his  throat ;  but  the  friars  were  occasionally  subjected 
to  culinary  processes,  such  as  boiling,  frying,  griddling,  and 
scarifying,  in  the  most  approved  methods  of  the  mediaeval 
Tophet.  In  early  ages,  however,  the  walls  of  churches  were 
painted  more  or  less  with  the  histories  of  scriptural  events. 
These  pictures  were  called  "  Books  for  the  ignorant,"  and  it  is 
said  that  the  early  Christians  in  Greece  not  only  painted  them 
in  their  churches,  but  wore  garments  in  which  scriptural  scenes 
were  woven.  There  was  a  church  at  Palermo  iu  which  the 
chief  histories  of  the  old  and  new  Testaments  were  executed  in 
Mosaic  work.  The  paintings  in  English  churches  were  first 
done  in  480,  and  were  continued  until  the  thirteenth  century. 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  grotesque  representations  still  some- 
times disclosed  on  ancient  walls  should  be  destroyed.  On  the 
contrary  they  should  be  carefully  preserved  ;  for  though  they 
are  "  records  of  a  day  of  darkness,  when  idle  legends  had  been 
made  to  supersede  in  the  instruction  of  the  people  the  inculca- 
tion of  those  blessed  pages  of  God's  word  which  give  light  and 
understanding  unto  the  simple,"  they  can  do  no  harm  now,  but 
rather  afford  ground  for  rejoicing,  as  being  visible  witnesses  of 
progress  ;  while  as  memorials  of  the  past,  as  faithful  pictures 
of  the  costume,  manners  and  customs,  arts  and  sciences,  and 
the  mental  condition  of  generations  long  gone  by,  they  form 
the  most  valuable  materials  for  our  national  history. 

The  pulpit  is  hexagonal,  carved  oak,  date  1632,  with  the 
names  of  William  Noxon  and  Roger  Prince,  the  then  church- 
wardens, and  on  the  sounding  board  the  sentence,  "  Blessed  are 
they  that  hear  the  word  of  God  and  keep  it."  There  is  also  a 
chair,  with  the  initials  "  H.  C."  and  date  1647.  The  church 
has  been  repewed  within  the  last  five  years,  at  the  expense  of 
the  parish.  A  large  number  of  old  tiles  (chiefly  four  to  a  pat- 
tern) are  on  the  floor.  The  family  of  Roberts,  of  Droitwich, 
lie  in  the  chancel  ;   and  in  other  parts  are  two  or  three  flat 
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stones  of  ancient  date  :  one  to  Humphrey  Walsingham  (1622) 
and  Katherine  his  wife  ;  and  an  inscription  nearly  as  follows : 

"  Though  earth  to  earth  returne, 

Yet  at  last  trumpet's  call 
This  earth,  to  spirit  rays'd  by  Christ's  merit, 

Ascend  to  heaven  shall. 
Not  Pope,  nor  purgatory,  nor  masse  dirige, 

From  sinne,  from  hell,  can  save  ; 
By  faith  in  Christ  is  all  our  trust 

Eternall  lyfe  to  have." 

In  the  churchyard  (which  contains  an  enormous  and  vene- 
rable yew)  is  a  stone  with  this  inscription : 

"  Contemplate  when  the  sun  declines 
Thy  death  with  deep  reflection ; 
And  when  again  he  rising  shines 
The  day  of  resurrection." 

And  I  also  noticed  on  a  stone  the  record  of  the  following  deaths : 
Thomas  Harley,  1821,  aged  81,  and  his  four  wives — Mary,  1790, 
aged  39  ;  Maria,  1799,  aged  40 ;  Mary,  1801,  aged  31;  and  Ann, 
1828,  aged  72. 

The  services  on  the  morning  of  my  visit  were  characterised 
by  that  repose  and  solemnity  which  should  be  the  invariable 
concomitants  of  our  reformed  worship,  the  congregation  joining 
audibly  in  the  responses,  and  the  rector  leading  the  singing  with 
a  voice  attuned  by  good  taste  and  long  cathedral  practice.  The 
school  children  were  singularly  silent  and  well-behaved.  There 
were  two  or  three  late  comers,  but  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances  I  suppose  that  will  always  be  the  case  at  most 
churches.  It  is  related  that  at  a  Dissenting  chapel  at  Leicester, 
a  few  months  ago,  a  person  happening  to  be  behind  time,  the 
minister,  who  had  been  before  disturbed  by  persons  coming  in, 
told  him  that  he  was  half-an-hour  too  late,  but  to  accommodate 
him  he  would  begin  his  sermon  again,  which  he  did.  No  doubt 
such  a  plan  would  soon  cure  the  late  comers,  or  keep  them  away 
altogether. 

Some  of  the  charitable  benefactions  of  this  parish  are  lost. 
By  the  government  abstract  (1788)  it  appears  that  three  sums, 
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amounting  to  £8,  had  been  left  to  the  poor,  but  were  lent  to 
B.  Goode,  a  butcher,  who  failed.  Three  pounds  were  after- 
wards recovered,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  T.  Smith,  of 
Broad  was.  In  1775,  the  Rev.  Henry  Roberts  left  £2  to  the 
poor,  which  is  distributed  annually  by  the  churchwardens  and 
overseers;  and  a  Mrs.  Sarah  Roberts  left  to  the  poor  an 
annuity  of  £5,  to  be  distributed  on  St.  Thomas's  Day,  as  the 
minister  of  the  said  parish  for  the  time  being  should  think 
proper. 

About  35  children  attend  the  Sunday  school ;  they  are  taught 
by  Mrs.  Sanders  and  the  Misses  Forster,  of  Broadwas  Court, 
who  also  instruct  them  in  singing.  There  is  a  dame's  school  in 
the  parish,  supported  principally  by  Mr.  Forster,  Mrs.  Williams, 
of  Doddenham,  and  the  rector. 

Broadwas  has  a  population  of  326  ;  living  valued  at  £253,  in 
gift  of  Dean  and  Chapter;  rector,  Rev.  R.  Sanders  (1838); 
clerk,  William  Caswell. 

The  register  of  this  parish  commences  with  the  year  1676. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  entries  of  deaths,  &c,  are  a  series  of 
memoranda  relative  to  the  collections  made  at  Broadwas  church 
for  various  purposes.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the 
claims  upon  the  benevolence  of  the  public  were  in  the  olden 
times  quite  as  numerous  and  far-fetched  as  in  the  present  day. 
The  great  majority  of  these  collections  were  for  fires  in  all  parts 
of  this  country  and  abroad.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  these 
fires  was  in  consequence  of  the  quantity  of  timber  then  used  in 
buildings,  the  narrowness  of  the  streets,  the  want  of  proper 
fire  engines,  and  the  impossibility  of  hauling  those  which  were 
to  be  got  up  the  exceedingly  narrow  alleys  and  courtyards  of 
towns.  No  one  can  now  form  an  adequate  estimate  of  the  great 
destruction  of  property  which  must  have  taken  place  throughout 
the  country  in  those  days  from  this  cause  alone.  It  seems, 
from  other  entries  here,  that  the  benevolence  of  our  forefathers 
was  not  bounded  by  any  geographical  line,  but  was  made  to 
extend  as  far  as  any  known  distress  existed  :  there  are  entries 
of  collections  for  the  "  poor  distressed  Irish,"  for  "  ye  reformed 
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church  of  Poland,"  for  "  ye  church  in  the  Palatinate,"  for  the 
"  poor  captives  in  Turkey,"  for  the  sufferers  by  various  casual- 
ties, especially  by  an  earthquake  in  Yorkshire,  July  23,  1688  ; 
also  "  collected  for  ye  brief  concerning  the  French  Protestants 
ye  sum  of  £1.  Os.  3  Ad.,  May  12,  1688."  The  latter  item,  no 
doubt,  has  reference  to  the  Protestants  who  were  persecuted 
and  driven  out  of  France  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes.  The  following  extract  will  show  that  the  aversion  to 
tithes  is  not  peculiar  to  the  present  day  : 

"Aug.,  1699.  After  we  had  contested  in  ye  exchequer  ye  parish  pre- 
tending a  modus  of  2d.  ye  hogshead  for  perry  and  cyder,  and  had  sued 
down  a  commission  de  bene  op.  and  had  suborned  two  old  beggars  to  prove 
their  pretended  modus  of  two  pence  ye  hogshead,  and  I  finding  out  ye  subor- 
nation and  going  to  indict  ye  suborners,  they  agreed,  some  paying  6d., 
some  9d.,some  twelve  pence,  and  some  eighteen  pence  a  hogshead  for 

their  arrears,  and  some  referred  ye  — ,  and  an  award  was  made,  and  they 

all  tooke  their  tyth  fruit,  together  with  ye  reste  of  their  privy  tyths,  as  by 
severall  writings  under  our  hands  doth  appear,  and  all  ye  customes  of  ye 
parish  and  rights  of  tything  are  set  forth  in  a  bill  and  cross  bill  and  answers 
in  ye  exchequer:  recorded  there,  1699. 

"  Edw.  Unnderhill,  Rect.  de  Broadwas." 
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Ssi§£ft|ALF-AN-HOUrl'S  walk  from  the  railway- station  at 
M  TO  p  Droitwich  brings  one  within  view  of  Hanbury  church, 
•IHHi?  which  is  situate  on  the  top  of  a  hill  thickly  clothed 
with  timber,  and  commanding  extensive  views  on  all  sides  ;  but 
first  we  have  to  pass  the  hall,  the  seat  of  the  Vernon  family, 
which  mansion  was  erected  by  Councillor  Vernon  about  the 
year  1710.  Although  that  period  was  one  of  excessively  bad 
taste  in  architecture,  the  building,  which  is  of  brick,  presents  a 
somewhat  handsome  front  to  the  road,  and  stands  in  a  charming 
situation,  in  a  well-wooded  park,  from  which  the  spires  of 
Worcester,  as  also  the  Malvern,  Bredon,  and  Cotswold  hills, 
may  be  observed.     The  hall  is  at  present  occupied  by  servants 
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only,  the  heir  being  a  minor,  E.  B.  Vernon,  Esq.,  son  of  the  late 
Captain  Vernon.  The  little  hill  on  which  the  church  stands  is 
so  steep  and  yet  circumscribed  in  its  circumference  as  to  have 
almost  an  artificial  appearance,  and  must  severely  test  the  respi- 
ratory powers  of  some  of  the  elderly  church-goers  in  the  parish. 
I  walked  into  an  empty  seat  at  a  modest  distance  from  but  yet 
within  range  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  services  commenced  imme- 
diately on  my  arrival.  Nothing  attracted  my  especial  notice 
beyond  the  numbers  of  late  comers,  and  a  considerable  whisper- 
ing among  the  fair  sex.  The  choir  here  appears  to  possess 
elements  of  efficiency  second  to  none  in  the  county,  and  with 
the  exception  of  occasional  redundancies  in  the  shape  of  turns 
and  shakes,  both  the  vocalists  and  their  organ  accompaniment 
imparted  much  devotional  feeling  to  the  services.  The  rector 
preached  from  Jerem.  vi,  16,  laying  great  emphasis  on  the 
necessity  of  adhering  to  "the  good  old  way"  in  religious  matters. 
In  the  present  day,  he  said,  an  undue  preference  is  given  to 
preaching,  while  the  eminently  beautiful  ritual  of  the  church, 
which  raises  from  earth  to  heaven  the  soul  of  the  devout  wor- 
shipper, is  depreciated.  Preaching  is  considered  almost  the 
sole  purpose  of  going  to  church  ;  and  the  custom  of  flocking 
thither  to  hear  a  particular  preacher,  and  of  expressing  dissatis- 
faction if  the  sermon  is  not  agreeable,  but  too  frequently  obtains. 
The  primitive  church  cared  but  little  for  preaching — one  sermon 
a  day  was  sufficient.  He  lamented  the  falling  away  from  the 
good  old  customs,  and  denounced  that  love  of  novelty  which 
induced  many  to  attend  those  places  of  worship  where  their 
fancy  might  be  excited  or  their  taste  gratified.  In  the  olden 
times,  he  remarked  (with  his  eye  resting  frowningly  on  me), 
people  were  seen  in  their  own  places  at  their  own  parish 
churches,  instead  of  wandering  about  in  search  of  novelty  and 
excitement.  After  analysing  the  motives  which  induce  people 
to  attend  or  absent  themselves  from  church,  the  preacher  made 
a  considerable  leap,  and,  singularly  enough,  alighted  on  the 
much  vexed  question  of  apostolical  succession.  While  he  pro- 
fessed to  give  no  opinion  on  that  controverted  point,  he  was  yet 
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inclined  to  believe  that  no  one  could  "preach  unless  he  was 
sent,"  and  strongly  advised  his  hearers,  in  this  matter  also,  to 
seek  the  old  paths,  and  to  continue  in  communion  with  those 
orders  of  priests  who  have  descended  in  regular  succession  from 
the  apostolic  times  !  Finally,  in  regard  to  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath,  he  counselled  them  to  imitate  the  primitive  church, 
and  to  abstain  from  all  amusements  or  festivities  on  that  day  !  ! 
As  I  afterwards  loitered  round  the  graves  in  the  churchyard 
(disposing  of  a  sandwich  that  served  for  my  lunch)  Mr.  Vernon's 
sermon  presented  food  to  my  mind,  though  I  must  confess  it 
was  somewhat  of  an  indigestible  quality.  True  it  is  that  the 
office  of  the  preacher  is  now  unduly  magnified  beyond  those 
sublime  aspirations  of  prayer  and  praise  which  are  conveyed  in 
the  church  liturgy.  Henry  III  used  to  say  that  he  would 
rather  converse  one  hour  with  God  in  prayer  than  hear  others 
speak  of  him  for  ten,  and  quaint  old  Herbert  admonishes  all  to 

"  Resort  to  sermons,  but  to  prayers  most — 
Praying  's  the  end  of  preaching." 

But  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  fuss  about  the  "  good  old 
times,"  "  the  ancient  paths,"  "  the  primitive  church,"  and  apos- 
tolical succession  ?  Would  Mr.  Vernon  wish  to  restore  that 
"  good  old  time  "  when  parsons  were  found  in  the  season — 

"  Hiding  full  scamper  o'er  hedges,  through  flocks, 
To  toss  up  for  lives  with  an  old  stinking  fox  ?  " 

Or  would  he  return  to  that  period  when  the  clergy 

"  Prov'd  their  doctrine  orthodox 
By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks  ?  " 

When  one  sermon  on  a  Sunday  was  a  great  achievement  even 
for  those  who  never  wrote  a  word  of  it  themselves,  or  when  the 
congregation 

"  Knelt  on  the  floor  till  the  prayers  were  o'er, 
To  the  priest  they  gave  good  heed ; 
Who  would  not  bless  those  good  old  days, 
When  our  church  was  a  church  indeed  f  " 

But  anxious  as  the  worth v  rector  is  for  the  restoration  of  the 
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early  discipline  of  the  church,  is  he  likely  to  approve  of  the 
"  primitive "  scale  of  endowments,  or  be  induced  to  resign 
the  fat  living  of  Hanbury,  with  its  eleven  or  twelve  hundred 
per  annum,  for  the  laborious  and  troubled  life,  the  frugal  fare, 
and  the  precarious  emoluments  of  the  first  Christian  ministers  ? 
As  Spencer  writes — 

"  The  time  was  once  and  may  again  return 
(For  oft  may  happen  that  hath  been  beforn), 
When  shepherds  had  none  inheritance 
Ne  of  land  nor  fee  in  sufferance 
But  what  might  arise  of  the  bare  sheep, 
(Were  it  more  or  less)  which  they  did  keep. 
Well  ywis  was  it  with  shepherds  tho, 
Nought  having,  nought  feared  they  to  forego, 
For  Pan  himself  was  their  inheritance. 
And  little  served  them  for  their  maintenance, 
The  shepherds'  god  so  well  them  guided 
That  of  naught  they  were  unprovided." 

It  is  well  enough  to  stimulate  laymen  to  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  by  holding  up  to  them  the  example  of  primitive  times, 
but  the  argument  is  two-edged,  and  must  surely  apply  to  the 
clergy  as  well  as  to  their  flocks.  I  have  no  other  observation 
to  make  on  the  sermon  except  as  to  the  rector's  remarkable 
recommendation  to  live  in  communion  with  a  certain  order 
of  the  priests,  and  his  objection  to  Sabbath  festivity.  The 
former  looks  like  a  fraternization  with  the  Romish  church,  to 
the  rejection  of  all  other  sects  of  Christians  ;  and  the  latter  is 
founded  on  an  error  which  is  the  more  worthy  of  note  in  clergy- 
men, who,  like  Mr.  Lucius  Arthur  and  Mr.  Vernon,  laud  the 
primitive  customs  and  discipline  of  the  church.  In  all  ages 
of  the  church,  I  beg  to  repeat,  the  Sabbath  was  kept  as  a 
festival — not  as  a  gloomy  Judaical  fast. 

The  church  of  Hanbury  has  a  chancel,  nave  with  aisles,  and 
western  tower.  The  nave  is  divided  from  the  aisles  by  pointed 
arches.  In  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  a  semicircular 
headed  window  with  a  pointed  arch,  denoting  the  transition 
period  to  the  Early  English,  or  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century  style,  and  there  are  besides  single  lancet  lights  in  the 
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nave.  Modern  windows  of  a  very  ugly  description  have  been 
opened  in  the  old  walls.  The  north  aisle  is  of  a  more  recent 
date  than  the  nave,  and  the  tower  is  still  more  modern.  The 
principal  doorway,  which  passes  through  the  base  of  the  tower, 
is  ascended  by  steps,  and  consists  of  an  ogee  arch,  surmounted 
by  a  stone  globe,  the  meaning  of  which  is  not  obvious.  This,  I 
suppose,  formed  part  of  the  restorations  effected  about  half  a 
century  ago.  The  monuments  in  the  church  are  chiefly  those 
of  the  Vernons.  The  Vernons  of  Hanbury  are  a  younger 
branch  of  the  Vernons  of  Wheatcroft,  Cheshire.  This  is  an 
ancient  family  who  came  originally  from  Vernon  in  Normandy, 
where  William  de  Vernon  founded  the  collegiate  church  of 
Notre  Dame.  The  monuments  form  an  imposing  array  of 
ancestral  reminiscences,  almost  filling  up  the  chancel,  while 
the  sounding  pomp  of  Latin  phrase  has  been  made  abundantly 
subservient  to  the  desire  for  fame  and  the  record  of  departed 
greatness.  Among  them  I  noticed  the  names  of.  Thomas 
Vernon  (obiit  1771),  who  represented  the  city  of  Worcester 
in  two  parliaments,  and  Thomas  Vernon,  the  celebrated  lawyer 
(obiit  1720),  who  was  so  well  known  by  his  reports.  This 
gentleman  added  much  to  the  family  estates  by  his  success 
in  his  professsion.  He  ordered  his  body  to  be  buried  at 
Hanbury,  and  left  £500  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to 
himself,  his  father,  and  mother ;  also  to  his  niece  (who  was 
his  heiress-at-law)  a  considerable  legacy  on  condition  that 
she  should  not  contest  his  will,  the  estates  being  left  to  two 
cousins,  and  remainders  to  other  male  branches.  Several 
members  of  this  family  were  remarkable  for  having  exceeded 
the  allotted  span  of  human  life.  Rev.  Robert  Vernon,  who 
died  1627,  was  aged  77 ;  Edward  Vernon,  1666,  aged  80;  his 
wife  Eleonora,  85;  Rev.  John  Vernon,  rector  from  1627  to 
1681,  died  aged  80  ;  George  Vernon,  son  of  Edward  Vernon,  of 
Astwood,  1715,  aged  84;  William  Vernon,  of  Stock  Green, 
1706,  aged  80,  &c.  For  a  further  account  of  this  family,  see 
the  chapter  on  Shrawley,  vol.  1 .  The  families  of  Mence,  Bear- 
croft,  Chetle,  Stanhope,  Gretton,  Watkins,  Lilly,  &c,  are  also 
buried  here.  b  b 
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The  churchyard  contains  a  curious  gravestone,  in  the  upper 
part  of  which  is  carved  in  bas  relief,  a  railway,  with  horse  and 
truck  upon  it,  and  a  young  man  (a  railway  labourer)  tumbling 
across  the  rails  without  any  apparent  cause  except  from  an 
undefined  notion  that  he  was  bound  to  come  by  his  end  in  that 
way ;  it  appears,  however,  that  he  was  knocked  down  by  the 
horse  or  the  truck  ;  the  inscription  is  as  follows  : 

"  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  H.  Parry,  son  of  George  and  Sarah  Parry, 
of  Lower  Westfleld  Farm,  in  this  parish,  who  departed  this  life  July  2nd, 
1847,  in  his  21st  year. 

"  Our  life  hangs  by  a  single  thread, 

That  soon  is  cut  and  we  are  dead. 

Then  boast  not,  reader,  of  thy  might — 

Alive  at  noon  and  dead  at  night. 

Look,  as  a  flower  I  was  cut  down, 

And  left  my  parents  dear  to  mourn. 

Ah  !  twenty-one  years  was  but  young — 

They  soon  passed  by  and  I  was  gone. 

The  morning  sun  on  me  arose — 

At  night  I  took  my  last  repose. 

Let  my  quick  fate  a  warning  be 

To  all  who  come  my  grave  to  see." 

The  living  of  Hanbury  (value  about  £1,100)  is  in  the  gift  of 
the  Vernon  family;  rector,  Rev.  W.  Vernon  (1820) ;  population, 
nearly  1,200  ;  clerk,  Mr.  Grazier;  organist,  Mrs.  Moule.  There 
is  a  Sunday  school  supported  solely  by  Mrs.  Thomas  Taylor 
Vernon,  widow  of  the  late  Captain  Vernon.  The  charity  school 
founded  here  by  ancestors  of  the  Vernon  family  is  suffering 
under  the  usual  fate  of  these  institutions.  The  following  is 
extracted  from  the  24th  vol.  of  the  Charity  Commissioners' 
Report,  dated  June,  1830  : 

"  Parish  of  Hanbury- — The  charity  school. — It  is  stated  on  the  church 
table  that  'the  Rev.  Richard  Vernon,  sometime  rector  here,  erected  a 
school-house,  and  gave  20s.  per  annum  to  it  for  ever.'  It  has  appeared, 
from  the  documents  produced  to  us,  that  the  said  Richard  Vernon,  who 
died  in  1627,  did,  in  his  lifetime,  at  his  own  expense,  build  a  house  in  the 
village  of  Hanbury,  and  settled  and  assured  the  same  as  a  public  charity 
school  for  the  benefit  of  the  said  parish,  and  that  the  said  benefactor  further 
gave  an  annuity  of  20s.,  charged  on  certain  real  estates  in  the  county  of 
Worcester,  belonging  to  him,  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  said  school. 
On  the  same  church  table  it  is  stated  that  '  Madame  Mary  Bearcroft,  in 
the  year  1714,  settled  an  annuity  of  44s.  per  annum,  to  be  laid  out  in  the 
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education  of  poor  children  in  learning.'  Thomas  Vernon,  of  Hanbury,  in 
the  county  of  Worcester,  Esq.,  by  his  will,  dated  17th  Jan.,  1711,  gave  a 
tenement  near  the  church  at  Hanbury,  with  appurtenances,  and  a  garden 
close  and  orchard  adjoining,  and  also  the  reversion  and  inheritance  of  a 
close,  called  the  Croft  Close,  when  the  lease  thereof  should  expire,  to  his 
trustees  thereinafter  named,  and  their  heirs,  the  rents  and  profits  thereof 
to  be  employed  in  and  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  schoolmaster  at 
Hanbury,  to  teach  the  poor  children  in  the  said  parish  gratis,  or  such  a 
number  of  them  as  the  trustees  of  the  said  charity  should  think  proper. 
The  school  property  so  derived,  as  well  as  the  other  charity  lands  of  the 
parish,  were  for  many  years  vested  in  one  set  of  feoffees  or  trustees,  of 
whom  Edward  Bearcroft,  Esq.,  counsellor-at-law,  was  the  last  surviving. 
The  school-house,  so  stated  to  have  been  built  by  Richard  Vernon,  is  the 
dwelling  of  the  present  master,  which  premises  have  undergone  frequent 
and  substantial  repairs.  An  additional  room,  and  bed-rooms  over  it,  were 
built  by  William  Jones,  the  then  master,  between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago, 
at  his  own  expense,  and  other  rooms  and  offices  have  been  added  to  the 
house  by  the  present  master,  likewise  at  his  own  expense.  The  house 
given  by  Mr.  Thomas  Vernon  became  very  dilapidated,  and  was  blown 
down,  and  the  site  thereof  is  now  used  as  a  garden.  Under  the  same  gift 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Vernon,  the  master  occupies  and  enjoys  about  three  and  a 
half  acres  of  land,  nearly  adjoining  the  old  premises,  being  divided  there- 
from only  by  the  church  road,  and  upon  a  part  of  that  land  there  are  now 
standing  a  barn,  stable,  and  cart-house,  and  other  outbuildings.  The 
annuity  of  44s.  given  by  Mrs.  Bearcroft,  and  which  is  charged  upon  an 
estate  called  the  Clover  Ground,  consisting  of  about  twenty  acres,  situate 
in  the  chapelry  of  Stock  and  Bradley,  now  belonging  to  Miss  Sheward,  is 
regularly  paid.  But  the  20s.  per  annum  wherewith  the  school  was  origi- 
nally endowed  by  Mr.  Richard  Vernon,  and  which  is  payable  out  of  a 
meadow,  part  of  the  Hanbury  Astwood  Estate,  belonging  to  the  family  of 
the  Vernons,  to  which  John  Phillips,  Esq.,  of  Edstone,  near  Warwick,  is 
entitled  for  his  life,  has  not  been  paid  these  six  years,  owing,  it  appears,  to 
doubts  entertained  respecting  the  validity  of  the  present  schoolmaster's 
appointment.  That  appointment  was  made  by  Francis  Weir,  as  heir-at- 
law  of  the  last  surviving  feoffee,  by  an  instrument  under  his  hand  and  seal, 
dated  July  25th,  1803,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  written  approval  of  his 
domination,  dated  August  2nd  following,  by  the  late  Marquis  of  Exeter, 
then  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Hanbury.  There  was  also  a  piece  of  land, 
containing  three  and  a  half  acres,  or  thereabouts,  lying  enclosed  in  a  part 
of  Hanbury  Park,  the  title  to  which  could  not  be  ascertained,  but  which 
had  been  enjoyed  by  the  schoolmaster,  for  the  time  being,  as  far  back  as 
could  be  traced.  This  land,  about  forty  years  ago,  was  given  by  the 
trustees  to  Henry  Cecil,  Esq.,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Exeter,  in  exchange 
for  other  land,  the  property  of  Mr.  Cecil,  about  one  acre  and  a  quarter 
more  in  quantity,  being  about  five  acres,  but,  as  one  of  the  five  was  then  in 
lease  and  therefore  could  not  be  immediately  passed  to  the  trustees,  20s. 
per  annum  was  paid  to  the  schoolmaster,  by  way  of  equivalent,  until  he 
could  be  put  in  possession  of  the  land  itself  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease. 
When  the  lease  expired,  the  present  schoolmaster  was  put  to  considerable 
expense  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  same  by  an  action  of  ejectment. 
What  has  been  above  set  forth  constitutes  the  whole  emoluments  and 
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endowments  of  the  school,  there  being  no  funds  for  the  repairs  of  the 
premises.  Application  has  been  made  within  these  few  years  to  the  Court 
of  Chancery  for  the  appointment  of  new  trustees,  and  a  reference  was  made 
to  one  of  the  masters  of  the  court  to  approve  of  the  persons  proper  to  be 
appointed  for  new  trustees.  All  the  poor  children  of  the  parish,  whose 
parents  choose  to  send  them,  are  admitted  into  the  school,  and  are  taught 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  It  appears  on  the  church  table  that  one 
John  Dusty  gave  the  school  £3  per  annum,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  ancient 
salt  works  at  Droitwich,  but  there  Is  no  memory,  record,  or  trace,  of  any 
payment  of  this  annuity." 

The  school-house  is  close  to  the  church,  but  is  now  closed. 
The  late  Mr.  Carroll,  schoolmaster,  farmed  the  school  lands  and 
kept  the  school  till  his  death  in  1847,  after  which  his  widow  was 
ejected,  the  school  closed,  and  the  lands  were  let  to  the  rector, 
who  sub-let  them  to  Mr.  Mence  ;  the  rents  are  accumulating  in 
the  hands  of  the  churchwardens,  and  the  rising  generation  of 
Hanbury  are  deprived  (for  what  reason  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  state)  of  that  education  to  which  they  are  manifestly  entitled. 
It  is  a  melancholy  thought  that  a  great  portion  of  the  pious  and 
charitable  bequests  of  our  predecessors  is,  in  almost  every  town 
or  village  a  person  may  visit,  either  lost  by  carelessness  or 
misappropriated  by  cupidity. 
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^ROM  Hanbury,  I  crossed  a  common,  and  passing 
through  the  smoky  purlieus  of   Stoke   Alkali  Works, 

\  and  underneath  the  railway  bridge,  found  my  way 
over  some  pleasant  fields,  all  covered  with-new  mown  hay,  or 
waving  with  heavy  cereal  crops,  to  the  little  church  of  Upton 
Warren.  The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  is  landlord  of  four-fifths 
of  this  parish,  and  consequently  the  greater  part  of  the  farmers 
are  Roman  Catholics  ;  this  circumstance,  added  to  the  facts  that 
the  entire  population  amounts  only  to  between  400  and  500,  that 
a  great  part  of  the  people  reside  two,  three,  and  four  miles 
distant  from  the  church,  and  that  but  very  few  farmers  like  to 
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forsake  their  dinner  tables  to  attend  afternoon  service,  led  me 
not  to  expect  a  very  numerous  assemblage.  There  was,  never- 
theless, a  good  muster  of  old  and  young,  who  behaved  with  that 
devotional  propriety  which  but  seldom  fails  to  be  the  conse- 
quence of  an  earnest  and  affectionate  ministry.  A  most  solemn 
appeal  from  the  rector,  from  the  text  of  "  Truly  as  the  Lord 
liveth,  and  as  thy  soul  liveth,  there  is  but  one  step  between  thee 
and  death,"  was  listened  to  with  devout  attention,  as  he  imparted 
new  vitality  to  the  ancient  truth — so  little  heeded  by  a  world  of 
dying  mortals — that  "  life  is  uncertain,  but  death  is  sure."  It 
was  indeed,  he  said,  a  strange  thing  that  a  machine  composed 
of  such  complex  details  as  the  frame  of  man  could  weather  out 
its  allotted  span  of  three-score  years  and  ten  ;  or,  as  I  think 
Dr.  Watts  has  well  expressed  it — 

"Strange  that  a  harp  of  thousand  strings 
Should  keep  in  tune  so  long." 

There  were  but  few  who  heard  that  sermon,  heightened  as  it 
was  in  its  effect  more  by  a  tender  solicitude  and  earnestness  of 
manner  than  by  ornate  composition,  who  did  not  feel  as  though 
they  had  received  a  message  from  God  rather  than  a  humble 
warning  from  a  fellow-creature.  "  I  love  a  serious  preacher 
(says  Massillon),  who  speaks  for  my  sake,  and  not  for  his  own  ; 
who  seeks  my  salvation  and  not  his  own  vainglory.  He  best 
deserves  to  be  heard  who  uses  speech  only  to  clothe  his  thought, 
and  his  thoughts  only  to  promote  truth  and  virtue.  Nothing 
is  more  despicable  than  a  professed  declaimer  who  retails  his 
discourse  as  a  quack  does  his  medicine." 

The  choir  at  this  church  is  chiefly  composed  of  the  ladies  of 
a  school,  who,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  were  gone  home  for  the 
holidays,  which  I  hope  will  in  their  eyes  be  a  sufficient  excuse 
for  my  otherwise  ungallant  breach  of  manners  in  passing  over 
the  musical  performances  without  comment.  The  organ  was 
purchased  a  few  years  ago  by  members  of  the  rector's  family, 
and  the  duties  of  organist  have  been  gratuitously  discharged 
since  that  time  by  a  young  lady  without  a  Sunday's  intermission. 
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According  to  the  register  I  find  that  the  church  was  begun  to 
be  rebuilt  in  1793,  and  reopened  in  1798,  the  chancel  having 
been  rebuilt  more  than  seventy  years  before.  The  tower, 
however,  belonged  to  an  older  church,  probably  six  centuries 
ago  ;  it  is  surmounted  by  a  low  spire,  and  the  base  of  the  tower 
forms  the  vestry.  In  Nash's  history  it  is  stated  with  regard  to 
the  old  church  that  its  doorway  was  at  the  western  end,  and 
was  ornamented  in  the  Saxon  (probably  Norman)  style,  being 
"  hatched  dauncette-wise  ; "  and  that,  as  at  the  time  of  the 
Doomsday  survey  there  was  a  priest  here,  there  was  also  no 
doubt  a  church,  of  which  that  doorway  formed  a  part.  The 
relic  has  now  disappeared.  The  new  building,  I  should  add, 
belongs  to  no  style  at  all. 

Judging  from  the  inscriptions  I  saw  here,  the  parish  must 
have  had  more  than  its  share  of  good  and  faithful  ministers. 
•Johannes  Hill,  rector  in  1667,  is  described  as  an  excellent  man. 
A  note  appears  on  the  register  in  his  handwriting,  as  follows  : 
"The  register  book,  from  the  year  of  our  Lord  1645  to  the  year 
1657,  was  lost  in  the  unhappy  time  of  war,  as  far  as  I  can 
gather  upon  inquiry  for  it."  Rev.  Richard  Farley  held  under 
the  sequestration  during  the  civil  wars.  Rev.  Thomas  Cox, 
who  died  in  1749,  left  behind  him  a  good  name,  after  a  minis- 
tration of  twenty-seven  years  ;  the  Rev.  Talbot  Harris,  who 
died  in  1792,  had  been  forty-three  years  rector  of  this  parish, 
and  twenty-eight  years  vicar  of  Powick  ;  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Ingram,  rector  of  this  parish  and  of  Stanford  (about  1806)  ; 
and  of  the  Rev.  G.  Biggs,  who  died  in  1836,  after  thirty  years' 
incumbency,  it  is  said  that  "the  poorest  of  his  parishioners 
regarded  him  as  a  friend  and  faithful  pastor."  On  the  south 
wall  of  the  church  is  a  tablet  to  "  John  Sanders,  Esq.,  sometime 
Alderman  of  London,"  who  was  born  in  this  parish  in  1594, 
but  sought  his  fortune  and  found  it  in  the  great  metropolis, 
where  he  thrived  so  well  (probably  as  a  grocer)  that  he  was 
enabled  to  leave  an  annuity  of  £10,  to  be  paid  annually  by  the 
grocers  of  London,  for  "  apprenticing  a  boy  of  decayed  parents, 
dwelling  in  Upton  Warren  parish,  that  could  read  or   write. 
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between  fourteen  and  seventeen  years  of  age,  to  a  freeman  of  the 
Grocers'  Company  in  London,  and  when  such  boy  could  not  be 
found  in  Upton  Warren  parish,  then  the  choice  be  made  out  of 
Stoke  Prior  and  Chaddesley  parishes,  and  the  apprenticing  to 
be  perfected  on  the  1st  day  of  May,  yearly,  or  within  twenty 
days  after  the  election.  By  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
made  the  18th  of  April,  1836,  it  was  ordered  that  the  sum  of 
ten  pounds  be  paid  yearly  by  the  Grocers'  Company,  and  that  a 
poor  boy  from  time  to  time  be  apprenticed  according  to  the 
terms  prescribed  by  the  said  John  Sanders,  save  and  except 
only  that  such  poor  boy  shall  be  from  time  to  time  apprenticed 
out  in  the  parishes  of  Upton  Warren,  or  in  Stoke  Prior  and 
Chaddesley,  or  in  one  of  them,  or  in  some  town  or  parish  as 
near  thereto  as  may  be,  and  not  with  a  freeman  of  the  city  of 
London." 

This  is  a  species  of  charity  which  one  cannot  contemplate 
without  peculiar  satisfaction.  When  a  boy,  impelled  either  by 
necessity  or  inclination,  goes  forth  from  the  place  of  his  nativity, 
and  by  industry  and  application  raises  himself  to  a  station  of 
honourable  independence,  how  delightful  to  him  must  be  the 
feeling  when  in  old  age  he  revisits  his  early  home,  and  endows 
an  almshouse  or  some  institution  for  the  benefit  of  those  of  his 
fellow  townsmen  who  have  not  been  so  blessed  by  fortune  as 
himself.  Or  perhaps  the  recollection  of  his  own  defective  edu- 
cation leads  him  to  found  a  school  for  the  communication  of 
advantages  of  which  he  himself  has  sorely  felt  the  deprivation. 
This  is  at  once  an  act  of  pious  charity,  a  monument  most 
durable,  and  an  example  for  all  hereafter  ;  while  to  live  in  the 
grateful  memory  of  the  recipients  of  one's  bounty,  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  is  a  thought  more  desirable  than  the  utmost 
acquisition  of  wealth  of  itself  can  bestow.  "  The  memory  of 
the  just  is  blessed." 

The  school  (like  the  charities)  is  well  attended  to  in  this 
parish.  The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  liberally  grants  the  school- 
house  at  a  low  rent,  and  contributes  materials  towards  the 
repairs.      His  lordship  and  predecessor  have  also  given  a  field 
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of  allotments  for  the  poor  for  many  years  at  a  nominal  rent. 
His  lordship's  steward  has  lately  apportioned  it  anew,  and 
reformed  abuses  which  had  crept  in.  The  Sunday  school 
numbers  between  20  and  30  ;  Miss  Wilson,  mistress. 

The  register  begins  in  1604.  In  1612  there  is  inserted  a  copy 
of  Latin  vei-ses  composed  by  John  Griffin  in  memory  of  his 
wife.  There  is  an  entry  in  1674  of  a  child  born  of  an  incestuous 
intercourse  between  a  father-in-law  and  his  daughter-in-law, 
which  was  admitted  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism  after  its 
parents  had  performed  penance.  In  1668  it  is  stated,  "  Francis 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury  was  killed  in  a  duel ;"  and  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century  there  are  many  entries  of  "  Popish 
priests"  buried.  Among  the  baptisms  occurs  the  name  of 
Zopora  Sacra  Sapientia  Bell  !  In  1819,  Jane  Richardson  gave 
birth  to  four  female  children,  who  lived  to  maturity,  and  were 
exhibited  at  the  Rock  Hill,  in  Bromsgrove  parish,  for  a  number 
of  years,  whereby  a  considerable  sum  of  money  was  obtained. 
Three  of  the  quartett  are  still,  I  believe  (1850),  living.  In  the 
same  house,  twins  have  lately  been  born. 

Charms,  and  applications  for  sacrament  shillings  (to  convert 
into  rings)  have  been  made  in  this  parish  ;  and  I  have  been 
told  of  Protestants  going  to  the  priest  to  have  the  relics  of 
saints  applied  for  the  cure  of  diseases ;  how  far  this  is  true  I 
cannot  say. 

A  curious  instance  of  conjugal  infidelity  is  recorded  of  this 
parish  so  far  back  as  the  year  1319,  when  William  Fitzwarin, 
then  lord  of  the  manor,  appeared  before  the  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
and  was  condemned  to  pay  seven-pence  a  week  (equal  to  a 
pound  or  more  of  the  present  day's  currency)  to  maintain  Alice 
his  wife,  and  the  same  day  he  swore  to  obey  the  orders  of  the 
church  and  abjure  one  Isabella  de  Kynlet  (who  it  appears  had 
won  his  heart  in  an  illegal  manner),  under  a  penalty  that  if 
he  should  happen  again  to  commit  himself  with  the  said  concu- 
bine he  should  pay  to  the  bishop  half  a  mark  for  charity ; 
which  judgment  of  the  right  rev.  father  no  doubt  had  the 
effect  of  quieting  the  conscience  of  the  FitzwaiTen,  by  con- 
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verting  each  instance  of  adultery  into  an  act  of  benevolence  to 
the  poor. 

The  living  of  Upton  Warren  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury;  value,  about  £700  ;  population,  441  ;  rector,  Rev. 
F.  J.  B.  Hooper  (1836);  clerk,  Thomas  Yates. 
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^.^^KETTING  out  with  the  early  bird  on  a  Sunday  morning, 
&j|e5>$P  last  autumn,  I  took  the  railway  (but  not  the  train) 
JlHISli!  to  the  parish  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present 
chapter ;  the  works  of  the  unfortunate  Oxford,  Worcester,  and 
Wolverhampton  Railway  Company,  presenting  to  the  share- 
holders and  the  public  the  facility  of  walking  along  its  course 
on  a  surface  which  is  usually  dry,  hard,  and  level,  while  the 
loneliness  of  its  route  is  eminently  favourable  to  the  undisturbed 
exercise  of  thought  and  fancy.  My  excursive  imagination  first 
took  its  flight  back  to  the  Roman  era,  with  its  military  high- 
ways and  cohorts  of  soldiers  tramping  to  and  fro,  when  (had 
my  lot  been  cast  in  those  days),  instead  of  journeying  toward 
a  temple  of  the  true  God,  I  might  have  been  wending  to  the 
altar  of  Jupiter  or  Vesta,  or  to  participate  in  the  frantic  rites 
of  Bacchus.  The  transition  from  classic  mythology  to  the 
salt  trade  had  of  course  a  local  origin  ;  and  as  I  thought  of 
the  Romano-British  saltways  which,  some  1,800  or  2,000  years 
ago  led  from  the  ancient  and  famous  town  of  Droitwich  to  the 
south  and  north-east  coasts,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  to 
be  traced,  imagination  again  stepped  in,  and  peopled  the  roads 
of  that  early  time  with  groups  of  moustachioed  Britons  and 
their  military  conquerors  propelling  vehicles  laden  with  the 
saline  commodity — perhaps  to  be  shipped  on  board  the  identical 
vessels  in  which  (as  Juvenal  tells  us)  the  Cresars  carried  home 
their  oysters  to  Rome.  Next  I  thought  of  highways,  highway- 
men, and  murderers — the  stage  waggon  and  wayside  hostelries 
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— the  pack-horse — the  coach  and  its  more  accomplished  whips 
— the  railway — the  share  market  and  the  price  of  consols — till 
a  bend  in  the  line  of  road  gave  me  a  sudden  view  of  the  fortress- 
like tower  of  Dodderhill.  The  entire  crew  of  idle  fancies  then, 
as  unclean  spirits  are  fabled  to  flee  the  sound  of  church  bells, 
at  once  vanished,  and  I  was  left  to  consider  the  fine  old  ecclesi- 
astical structure  before  me. 

History  informs  us  that  church  towers  were  used  occasionally 
for  watching  purposes*  and  as  fortresses  in  case  of  emergency. 
There  are  many  points  both  in  the  position  and  construction  of 
Dodderhill  church  which  lead  one  to  suppose  that  its  founders 
contemplated  the  same  object.  It  stands  on  a  very  elevated 
terrace,  looking  down  upon  and  commanding  a  complete  view  of 
the  town,  with  its  churches,  ancient  buildings,  salt  works,  and 
tall  smoke-belching  chimneys.  (Here  I  should  observe  that 
the  footpath  of  the  churchyard,  being  on  the  edge  of  this  ter- 
race, is  in  a  most  unsafe  state,  having  no  fence  to  protect  the 
traveller  from  a  perpendicular  fall  of  many  yards  upon  the  rail- 
way which  runs  beneath.  What  are  the  parish  officers  doing?) 
The  church  now  consists  only  of  chancel  and  N.  and  S.  tran- 
septs, with  tower  over  the  latter.  The  older  parts  are  in  the 
transition  to  the  Early  English  style.  There  was  formerly 
a  nave,  and  the  tower  was  between  that  and  the  chancel, 
at  the  junction  of  the  transepts,  as  proved  by  the  four  massive 
and  handsome  pillars  and  arches  which  still  remain,  as  also  by 
the  staircase  leading  up  through  one  of  the  piers.  In  the  civil 
wars  (during  which  this  church  was  probably  fortified)  the 
western  end  was  much  battered.  The  late  vicar,  Dr.  Amphlett, 
informed  a  friend  of  mine  that  the  nave  of  the  church  having 
fallen  into  considerable  decay,  it  was  judged  advisable  to  take 
down  the  tower,  and  to  build  it  over  the  south  transept  with  the 
stones  of  the  nave  ;  which  was  done.  This  was  about  150  or 
160  years  ago,  and  accounts  for  the  clumsy  state  in  which  it 

*  There  is  still  an  iron  fire  basket  or  cresset  remaining  upon  the  tower 
of  Hadley  church,  near  Barnet,  Middlesex,  in  which  the  beacon  flame  was 
wont  to  be  kindled  as  a  signal. 
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now  appears.  About  the  year  1832,  the  parishioners,  well 
aware  of  the  deformity  of  the  building  as  an  ecclesiastical 
structure,  were  desirous  of  restoring  the  nave,  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  increasing  population  of  the  parish,  came  to 
the  resolution  to  do  so,  and  employed  an  architect  to  carry  the 
matter  out,  but  the  death  of  the  then  vicar  delayed  the  project, 
and  from  that  period  it  has  not  been  revived,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility never  will,  as  through  the  exertions  of  the  present  vicar 
a  school  was  built,  in  which  divine  service  is  performed  every 
Sunday  afternoon,  in  lieu  of  the  afternoon  service  at  the  church 
which  has  been  discontinued.  The  west  wall  of  the  nave  was 
standing  as  a  ruin  in  the  time  of  Nash,  seventy  years  ago,  that 
author  having  given  a  view  of  it  in  his  work.  It  was  subse- 
quently taken  down  and  carted  away  by  some  of  the  parishioners, 
either  to  mend  the  roads  or  to  build  with,  the  appropriators  not 
having  before  their  eyes  the  fear  of  the  traditional  malediction 
which  usually  fell  upon  the  spoliators  of  the  church  (see  Sir 
Henry  Spelman's  works).  The  Manx  (Isle  of  Man)  people 
have  generally  held  sacrilege  of  this  kind  in  such  abhorrence 
that  they  do  not  think  a  man  can  wish  a  greater  curse  to  a 
family  than  in  these  words — "  Clagh  ny  killagh  ayns  corneil 
dty  hie  wooas  ! "  "  May  a  stone  of  the  church  be  found  in 
a  corner  of  thy  dwelling!"  In  its  original  design  the  old 
building  must  have  been  very  handsome  ;  and  I  am  glad  to 
state  that,  although  there  is  no  prospect  of  restoring  it  to  its 
original  size  and  beauty,  yet  within  the  last  few  years  much 
has  been  done  to  remedy  the  melancholy  condition  in  which 
the  edifice  has  been  allowed  to  remain  ever  since  the  Crom- 
wellian  wars.  The  restoration  began  in  the  year  1845,  and 
was  continued  at  intervals  until  July  last,  when  the  principal 
works  were  completed.  The  coatings  of  plaster  have  been 
removed  from  the  walls  ;  the  E.  end  of  the  chancel  (which  was 
in  a  ruinous  state,  and  nearly  two  feet  out  of  the  perpendicular) 
has  been  taken  down  and  replaced  ;  the  opening  of  the  old  E. 
window  has  been  filled  with  stone  tracery,  to  correspond,  in  a 
great  measure,  as  to  style,  with  that  which  had  been  removed 
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about  sixty  years  previously  to  make  way  for  squares  of  glass. 
The  roof  of  the  north  transept  is  new,  and  a  ceiling  over  it  has 
since  been  removed  to  make  it  correspond  with  the  remnant  of 
an  old  oak  roof  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
which  was  brought  to  view.  The  north  window  of  the  north 
transept  has  been  restored,  and  two  new  windows  have  been 
placed  in  the  east  and  west  ends  of  the  north  transept,  in  lieu 
of  the  unecclesiastical  looking  ones  which  were  previously 
there.  The  arches  have  all  been  cleaned  and  repaired.  A 
new  and  handsome  west  window,  with  Latin  inscription  at  the 
foot,  has  been  placed  in  the  church.  The  inscription  is  as 
follows  : 

"  Hane  a?dem  Deo  optimo  maximo  sacram  et  dicatam  temporis  diutur- 
nitate  aliisque  causis  ruina  collapsam  suisque  aliorumque  impensis  resti- 
tuendam  curavit  nee  non  arte  manuque  sua  exornavit  Johannes  Jackson, 
A.M.,  hujus  parcecise  Vicarius  anno  human*  salutis  MDCCCL." 

The  vestry  has  been  built  against  that  portion  of  the  chancel 
wall  where  before  was  the  principal  entrance  to  the  church ; 
the  principal  entrance  now  being  in  the  south  transept,  under 
the  tower,  where  also  the  organ  stands.  The  removal  of  the 
old  vestry  brought  to  light  a  small  window  in  the  chancel,  of 
beautiful  proportions,  which  has  been  opened.  A  new  pulpit 
and  lectern,  new  altar  rails,  and  an  encaustic  pavement  within 
the  altar  rails,  have  likewise  been  introduced.  The  entire  cost 
of  the  repairs,  exclusive  of  the  painted  glass  windows,  was 
about  £400,  £250  of  which  was  raised  by  rates,  and  the  rest 
by  subscription.  The  glass  in  the  windows  was  presented  by 
the  vicar.  All  the  pews  in  the  church  (with  one  exception) 
were  submitted  to  be  reduced  one-fourth  of  their  height,  which 
has  much  improved  the  appearance  of  the  interior.  A  great 
addition  was  likewise  made  to  the  free  sittings.  Much  credit 
is  due  to  the  parish,  its  minister  and  officers,  for  the  manner  in 
which  these  restorations  have  been  effected.  The  parish  con- 
sented to  a  voluntary  rate,  amounting  to  nearly  £70,  to  reim- 
burse the  churchwardens  for  money  expended  by  them  which 
they  could  not  legally  recover — a  somewhat  unusual  but  no  less 
gratifying  incident. 
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In  the  chancel  are  three  trefoil-headed  sedilia,  E.E.  style, 
hut  the  ground  has  been  so  much  raised  that  these  and  an 
ancient   doorway   are   partly   buried    beneath    the    pavement. 
Underneath   one   of  the   windows   in   the   south    wall   of  the 
chancel  is  a  triangular-headed  recess  (now  blocked  up)  having 
small  slender  shafts  in  its  angles.     This  was  evidently  a  win- 
dow, having  been  either  what  is  known  by  the  name  of  hagi- 
oscope or  a  confessional.     These  low  side  windows  or  openings, 
which  were  long  a  puzzle  to  the  church  hunter,  and  have  been 
variously  described  as  lychnoscopes,  offertories,  confessionals, 
&c,  are  satisfactorily  shown  by  the  best  authorities  to  have 
been   confessionals.      Hagioscopes   were   for   the   purpose   of 
watching  the  light  on  the  sepulchre ;  the  making  and  watching 
of  the  sepulchre  on  Easter  Eve  being  founded  on  an  ancient 
tradition  that  the  second  coming  of  Christ  would  be  on  Easter 
Eve.     The  use  of  the  confessional  is  too  well  known.     Now  I 
have  a  word  to  say  in  regard  to  the  retention  of  these  relics, 
so  that  my  opinions  (such  as  they  are)  may  not  be  misunder- 
stood.     In   the  erection  of  neiv  churches  it   appears  to  me 
that  no  good  Protestant   would   sanction   the   introduction  of 
paraphernalia  belonging  exclusively  to  ceremonials  long  since 
exploded,  and  which  form  the  actual  embodiments  and  repre- 
sentatives of    erroneous    doctrines    from   which    we   are   now 
happily  free.     The  practical  utility  of  such  vessels  and  deco- 
rative arrangements  expired  with  the  Reformation.     But  when 
these  relics  are  met  with  in  ancient  churches,  for  what  reason 
should  they  be  destroyed  ?     Setting  aside  their  value  as  works 
of  art,  and  their  high  antiquarian  interest  (no  slight  considera- 
tion), they  possess,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  an  utility  which, 
though  not  at  first  perceived,  is  nevertheless  real.     While  the 
unlettered  man  experiences  from  them  no  offence  to  his  faith, 
the  educated  mind  regards  them  as  positive  aids  to  reflection — 
as  stimulants  to  unfeigned  thankfulness  and  gratitude.     Is  not 
the  hagioscope  a  plain  witness  against  a  system  which  substi- 
tuted the  gazing  on  the  religious  acts  of  separated  priests  for  a 
living  individual  faith,  with  its  simple  approach  and  a  feeding 
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for  itself  upon  that  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven  ?  The 
confessional  (to  quote  the  words  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford) 
"  reminds  us  of  that  fearful  system  of  enforced  auricular  con- 
fession under  which  the  enfeebling  and  too  often  polluting 
practice  of  absolute  spiritual  direction  superseded  the  quicken- 
ing, purifying  rule  of  a  conscience  purged  from  dead  works  to 
serve  the  living  God."  The  rood-loft  tells  a  tale  of  image- 
worship  ;  and  the  stoup  is  an  emblem  of  priestcraft,  supported 
by  absurd  legends*  Why,  then,  should  these  things  be  de- 
stroyed 1  Will  their  retention  facilitate  the  revival  of  the 
errors  to  which  they  were  once  made  to  administer  ?  Do  they 
not  rather  remind  us  of  the  fearful  gulf  from  which  we  were 
delivered  at  the  Reformation  ?  And  are  not  men  more  likely 
to  appreciate  and  be  thankful  for  a  present  safety,  when  they 
have  before  them  the  constant  reminders  of  danger  escaped  and 
perils  from  which  they  have  been  mercifully  rescued  ? 

The  monuments  in  Doddcrhill  church  are  worthy  of  inspec- 
tion. One  is  to  the  memory  of  Philip  Brace  (1671),  patron 
of  this  church,  and  to  his  three  sons  (all  bachelors)  and  five 
daughters.  There  are  others  to  Gilbert  Penrice,  patron  (1726); 
Humphrey  Penrice,  for  fifty  years  vicar,  died  1771,  aged  84; 
Rev.  J.  Amphlett,  vicar  for  forty-five  years,  died  1834;  with 
others  belonging  to  the  same  family  ;  and  a  curious  one  to  Mr. 
Gerard  Dauet,  of  Elmbridge,  his  wife,  and  four  children,  whose 
figures  are  represented  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  and  above  their 
heads  are  the  initials — 

A.D.     M.D.     G.D.    J.D. 

being  intended  for  Anne,  Mary,  Gerard,  and  John  Danet.  This 
stone  (like  other  memorials  here)  has  been  much  mutilated, 
apparently  during  the  progress  of  some  repairs.     It  appears 

*  In  monkish  days  it  was  believed  tliat  at  the  fall  of  Adam,  as  God 
cursed  merely  the  ground  for  his  sake,  the  element  of  water  had  escaped 
the  malediction,  and  might  therefore  be  used  with  efficacy  in  baptism  and 
other  religious  rites ;  and  it  was  an  old  superstition  that  nothing  effected 
in  necromancy  could,  when  put  into  water,  deceive  the  eye. 
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originally  to  have  been  a  raised  tomb,  with  figures  or  "pictures" 
of  Mr.  Danet,  and  Sarah  his  second  wife,  as  also  of  the  four 
children.  I  found  but  two  fragments  of  the  slab  left,  and  which 
were  carelessly  inserted  in  different  parts  of  the  north  wall  of 
the  chancel,  as  though  they  were  separate  monuments.  That 
part  which  contains  the  inscription  commencing  "  Conditus  hie, 
Danette,"  &c,  should  be  removed  and  placed  underneath  that 
beginning  with  "  Ecce  mares,  nuniero  totidem."  [This,  I  am 
informed,  has  since  been  done.]  Thomas  Danet,  of  "Elm- 
bridge  in  Dodderhill,  served  the  office  of  Sheriff  of  Worcester- 
shire in  1654-5,  during  the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell,  and  John 
Danet,  of  the  same  place,  in  1718-19.  The  name  is  Norman, 
from  De  Anet  or  De  Aneta,  and  is  mentioned  in  a  deed  ante- 
cedent to  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Descendants  of  this  ancient 
family,  who  were  lords  of  the  manor  of  Elmbridge,  are  yet 
remaining.  E.  B.  Penrice,  Esq.,  of  Droitwich,  now  deceased, 
derived  in  the  female  line,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Dannett,  rector  of 
Naunton  Beauchamp,  in  this  county,  also  traces  his  descent 
from  the  same  source.  In  the  north  transept  is  a  mural 
tablet,  with  a  Latin  and  Greek  inscription  to  the  children 
of  Edw.  Phillips,  cler.  1656;  and  in  the  south  transept  is  a 
brass  with  an  inscription  to  John  Brace,  Esq.,  heir  of  the 
ancient  inheritance  of  the  Braces  of  Doverdale  and  Droitwich 
(1630),  "Cujus  animo  in  Dno.  restat  sine  dubio."  In  the 
churchyard  is  a  stone  to  one  Instone,  with  this  couplet — 

"  Through  a  had  accident  as  he  died  : 
His  life  was  prayed  for,  but  God  denied." 

An  obelisk  has  been  erected  here  to  the  three  wives  of  a  Mr. 
Wood,  who  has  adopted  the  lines  which  Shakspeare  caused  to 
be  placed  on  his  own  tomb — 

"  Blest  be  the  man  that  spares  these  stones, 
And  curst  be  he  that  moves  my  bones." 

I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  other  instance  of  the 
adoption  of  these  lines.  No  doubt  the  plagiarist  vainly  fancied 
that  the  sacred  protection  which  the  great  poet  threw  around 
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his  remains  by  means  of  this  fearful  imprecation  would  be 
extended  to  the  ashes  of  all  others  who  might  choose  to  adopt 
it.  In  this  burial  ground  also  repose  the  bones  of  E.  B.  Penrice, 
Esq.,  the  first  mayor  of  Droitwich  under  the  Municipal  Act, 
and  those  of  Coningsby  Norbury,  Esq.,  who,  as  it  appears  by  an 
inscription  in  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Droitwich,  was  captain  of 
a  war  ship,  and  envoy  from  George  I  to  the  court  of  Morocco, 
to  redeem  British  slaves ;  he  was  with  Admiral  Benbow  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  with  Sir  George  Byng  in  the  battle  of 
Syracuse. 

The  church  and  patronage  of  Dodderhill  was  a  bone  of 
contention,  in  ancient  times,  between  the  Prior  and  Convent  of 
Worcester,  the  "poor  nuns  of  Westwood,"  and  private  indivi- 
duals claiming  the  advowson.  The  rival  claimants  met  with 
various  success  till  the  year  1313,  when  the  Prior  and  his 
associates  finally  drove  away  all  other  competitors.  At  that 
time,  it  appears,  there  was  no  bridge  over  the  Severn  between 
Gloucester  and  Bridgnorth  except  that  at  Worcester,  and  the 
influx  of  travellers  through  Worcester  was  accordingly  very 
great.  Monasteries  were  then  the  caravansaries  of  the  West, 
in  which  the  tired  traveller  never  missed  a  grateful  shelter, 
bed,  or  food,  nor  was  ever  spurned  by  the  hard  hearted 
insolence  of  office.  The  Prior  and  Convent,  therefore,  finding 
the  claims  upon  their  hospitality  went  beyond  their  means, 
urged  their  losses  and  burdens  to  the  Bishop,  and  prayed 
relief;  upon  which  he  appropriated  to  them  the  church  of 
Dodderhill,  and  this  was  afterwards  confirmed,  and  so  continued 
till  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses.  A  convent  of  Augustine 
friars,  with  an  anchoret's  cell,  was  founded  here  in  the  four- 
teenth century  by  a  Beauchamp ;  and  there  was  formerly  a 
hospital  here  subordinate  to  the  Priory  of  Worcester.  These 
hospitals  were  not,  according  to  the  modern  acceptation  of  the 
word,  receptacles  for  the  sick,  but  retreats,  endowed  for  the 
support  of  "  a  master  and  brethren,"  and  for  the  entertainment 
of  poor  travellers.  The  skeleton  of  the  old  hospital  at  Dodder- 
hill is  still  in  existence,  at  the  foot  of  the  bank  on  which  the 
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church  stands,  and  is  known  as  "  The  pigeon-house."  It  is  a 
timber-framed  structure,  probably  between  three  and  four 
centuries  old. 

Property  has  been  left  by  various  persons  for  the  poor  of 
this  parish  with  the  chapelry  of  Elmbridge :  the  rents  now 
amount  to  £10.  4s.  The  vicar  for  the  time  being  is  sole  trustee. 
There  are  also  lands  and  houses  in  the  parish  of  Dodderhill, 
left  to  certain  trustees,  which  now  produce  about  £8  a-year,  to 
be  applied  to  the  repair  of  the  parish  church,  or  for  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  poor  rate,  or  for  any  other  godly  or  charitable 
use  at  their  discretion.  If  this  charity  were  properly  managed, 
the  rents,  it  is  said,  would  amount  at  least  to  £25  per  annum. 

The  parish  school  is  two  miles  from  the  church.  For  the 
convenience  of  the  parishioners  the  school-room  is  licensed  for 
divine  service,  and  is  very  well  attended.  It  was  built  in  the 
year  1846,  and  there  are  children  ou  the  books  to  the  number 
of  about  120. 

Dodderhill  is  a  vicarage,  with  the  curacy  of  Elmbridge,  value 
£500;  population,  2,130;  patron  and  incumbent,  Rev.  J. 
Jackson  (1843) ;  curate,  Rev.  R.  S.  L.  Frances  ;  organist,  Mr. 
Edwin  Hunt ;  clerk,  William  Chatterton. 


JBnmptntt  tntii  nub  WuimA 

X>£-0£T  Dodderhill  I  decided,  in  company  with  a  young 
til  **■  fl  friena9  on  crossing  the  country  to  Hampton  Lovett 
/oSSI?£  church  and  to  Westwood,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  family 
of  Pakington.  The  rain  descended  in  torrents,  but  I  was  not 
thus  to  be  frustrated,  and  accordingly  we  set  out,  crossing  some 
muddy  fields,  down  dirty  lanes,  over  slippery  railway  embank- 
ments, and  along  the  dank  edges  of  a  canal,  thinking  of  nothing 
but  the  general  deluge  and  the  douche  baths  of  Great  Malvern. 
True,  we  were  seemingly  defended  by  a  brace  of  umbrellas,  but 
these  modern  contrivances  I  hold  to  be  about  as  efficient  in  a 
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hard,  pelting,  driving  rain,  as  darae  Partington's  mop  against 
the  inroads  of  the  Atlantic.  Not  that  the  rain  was  at  all  malig- 
nantly inclined — the  pluvial  cataracts  would  have  descended  as 
orderly  and  in  as  vertical  a  line  as  could  be  desired  by  any  man 
who  did  not  contract  with  his  tailor  for  a  yearly  supply  of 
habiliments — the  element  of  water  would  have  been  peaceful 
enough  had  it  not  been  for  the  element  of  wind,  and  its  detes- 
tably rough  practical  jokes.  Sometimes  seizing  my  parapluie — 
that  venerable  associate  to  be  so  treated  in  its  old  age ! — rude 
Boreas  would  try  to  wrench  it  from  me,  but  my  adhesiveness  to 
an  ancient  friend  being  too  strong  for  the  blusterer's  rude 
attempt,  he  would  drag  us  both  along  at  violent  speed,  at  the 
same  time  pelting  my  ears  and  soaking  every  article  of  dress ; 
then  he  would  subside  into  a  deceitful  calm,  and  await  his 
opportunity,  till,  on  my  descending  a  steep  and  "  greasy  "  bank, 
or  attempting  to  get  over  a  stile,  he  would  suddenly  collect  his 
forces,  come  upon  my  rear,  and  try  with  his  utmost  might  to 
pitch  me  forward  on  my  nose  ;  and,  although  he  failed  in  this 
design,  I  was  most  thoroughly  and  decidedly  drenched.  While 
crossing  the  railway  I  met  a  gentleman  and  one  or  two  friends 
of  his  whom  he  had  brought  from  Kidderminster  with  the  view 
of  enjoying  a  day's  recreation  and  a  ramble  in  Westwood  Park. 
They  also,  like  myself,  had  been  cozened  out  of  their  comfort 
by  the  fallacious  brightness  of  an  autumnal  morning.  Each  one 
was  covered  to  the  teeth  with  bi'oadcloth  ;  their  hats  were 
planted  firmly,  descending  to  their  eyes ;  and  as  they  moved 
along  in  single  file,  stern  and  unyielding  as  Cromwell's  Iron- 
sides, a  sudden  gust  of  wind  blowing  aside  the  umbrella  of  the 
leader  of  the  party,  disclosed  to  me  the  sad  but  composed  coun- 
tenance of  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine.  The  rain  had  collected 
on  the  brim  of  his  hat,  and  like  a  mountain  torrent  was  making 
its  way  through  that  narrow  defile  till  it  descended  in  pearly 
showers  upon  his  nose,  which  seemed  like  a  light-house  amidst 
a  waste  of  waters,  or  a  jutting  rock  in  the  centre  of  a  cataract. 
I  grasped  his  hand,  and  we  both  "grinned  a  ghastly  smile ; " 
he  shook  his  head,  and  murmured  an  anathema  on  the  English 
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climate ;  there  was  no  time  for  mutual  condolence ;  a  splash  of 
water  from  one  of  the  points  of  his  umbrella  entered  my  eye ; 
we  abruptly  separated,  and  the  parties  were  soon  lost  in  the 
hazy  distance.  I  and  my  young  friend,  before  mentioned, 
entered  Westwood  Park  by  the  double  step-ladder  which  passes 
over  the  boundary  wall,  and  soon  came  in  view  of  this  fine  old 
seat  of  the  Pakington  family.  The  central  portion  of  this  house 
was  formerly  a  lodge  and  banqueting-room  belonging  to  the 
mansion-house  at  Hampton  Lovett,  the  latter  having  probably 
been  erected  towards  the  latter  end  of  Henry  VII's  reign,  for 
Leland  says — "  Pakington  hath  a  veri  goodly  new  house  of 
brike,  called  Hampton  Court,  vi  mile  of  from  Wicestre,  some- 
what northward."  The  mansion-house  was  burnt  down  during 
the  civil  wars  ;  and  the  family  then  added  four  wings  to  the 
lodge,  and  made  it  their  residence.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of 
an  extensive  and  well-wooded  park.  To  the  east  of  the  house, 
and  within  view  of  its  principal  front,  is  a  lake  extending  over 
sixty  acres  ;  and  on  all  sides  of  the  mansion,  and  radiating  from 
it  as  a  centre,  are  the  most  beautiful  vistas  produced  by  avenues 
through  the  noble  trees  by  which  it  is  thickly  surrounded. 
The  building  is  of  brick,  with  stone  quoins  and  parapets,  is 
turreted,  and  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  an  old  Norman 
chateau.  It  has  also  been  compared  with  the  Chateau  de 
Madrid,  near  Paris,  and  Holland  House,  near  Kensington. 
The  body  of  the  house,  divested  of  its  wings  at  the  angles,  is  a 
solid  square,  of  three  stories,  the  saloon  occupying  the  first 
floor,  and  being  lighted  by  large  bay  windows.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of  the  place  is  the  old  gatehouse  in 
front  of  the  mansion  :  it  consists  of  a  double  lodge  of  red  brick, 
with  ornamental  gables  and  pinnacles  ;  and  the  centre  is  orna- 
mented with  the  heraldic  bearings  of  the  family.  Near  to  the 
present  house,  and  on  a  site  occupied  by  gardens,  formerly 
stood  a  Benedictine  nunnery,  one  of  whose  prioresses  died 
under  excommunication  for  having  joined  with  an  anti-pope. 
This  house,  with  its  revenues,  was  granted  to  Sir  John  Paking- 
ton by  Henry  VIII. 
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The  church  is  about  a  mile  and  half  from  the  house.  The 
entrance  to  it  from  the  Droitwich  road  is  through  a  five-barred 
gate  in  a  hedge-row.  A  neat  lich-gate  would  be  a  great  im- 
provement. The  church  has  a  chancel,  with  north  chapel,  nave, 
and  tower,  all  in  the  Perpendicular  or  fifteenth  century  style, 
except  the  north  doorway  (now  closed)  which  is  of  the  Norman 
period,  having  the  star  and  roll  mouldings  and  a  plain  tympanum. 
The  tower  is  of  two  stages  only,  embattled,  and  buttresses  diago- 
nal. The  sanctus  bell-cot  still  remains.  For  the  information 
of  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  this  subject,  I  should  state 
that  the  sanctus  bell,  though  now  only  a  hand-bell  used  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  services  to  call  attention  to  the  more  solemn 
parts  of  the  mass,  was  formerly  hung  in  a  little  turret,  or  cot, 
outside  the  roof  of  the  church  ;  it  was  always  rung  at  the  words 
"  Sancte,  sancte,  sancte,  Deus  Sabaoth," — "  Holy,  holy,  holy, 
Lord  God  of  Hosts;"  and  whoever  heard  it  was  expected  to 
prostrate  himself.  Sir  T.  Browne,  in  his  "Religio  Medici," 
alluding  to  a  similar  custom  of  offering  up  prayer  to  the  Virgin 
on  hearing  the  sound  of  the  "  Ave  Maria  bell,"  says — "I  could 
never  hear  the  Ave-Mary  bell  without  an  elevation  ;  nor  think 
it  a  sufficient  warrant,  because  they  erred  in  one  circumstance, 
for  me  to  err  in  all — that  is,  in  silent  and  dumb  contempt. 
Whilst  therefore  they  direct  their  devotions  to  her,  I  offer  mine 
to  God,  and  rectify  the  errors  of  their  prayers  by  rightly  order- 
ing my  own."  The  chapel,  it  is  stated  by  Nash,  was  built  by 
Sir  T.  Pakington,in  1561,  but  by  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
it  appears  that  a  chapel  was  built  here  by  one  of  the  Blount 
family  (the  previous  owners  of  the  manor)  in  1414,  who  also 
founded  in  it  a  chantry  for  two  priests.  It  has  a  piscina  with 
ogee  head.  On  the  north  wall  of  the  nave  are  traces  of  ancient 
paintings  and  Scripture  sentences,  and  the  old  rood-screen 
remains.  The  seats  are  apparently  not  much  more  modern  than 
the  church  itself,  and  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  church  is 
an  indescribable  wrooden  erection,  intended  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  a  gallery  above  and  a  coal-cellar  below.  The  lower  part 
has  been  lately  enclosed,  prior  to  which   it  was  much  more 
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unsightly  than  at  present.  This  and  many  other  features  of  the 
building  require  the  hand  of  a  judicious  improver.  The  eastern 
wall  is  shored  up  with  brick  buttresses,  and  the  church  is  other- 
wise out  of  repair  ;  it  is  also  dark  and  gloomy,  which,  however, 
may  have  probably  been  the  effect  of  design  rather  than  acci- 
dent. Sir  T.  More,  in  his  "  Utopia,"  says — "Their  temples  are 
a  little  dark  within  ;  which  flows,  not  from  an  error  in  their 
architecture,  but  it  is  done  from  design  ;  for  their  priests  think 
that  too  much  light  dissipates  the  thoughts,  and  that  a  moderate 
degree  of  it  both  recollects  the  mind  and  raises  devotion."  I 
would  here  remark  that  the  churchyard  is  particularly  neat  and 
well  kept,  with  a  good  stone  sunk  fence  built  within  the  last  few 
years,  and  that  the  church  has  a  brick  drain  round  the  outside 
walls,  which  has  also  lately  been  made,  thereby  showing  no 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  parishioners  to  neglect  the  fabric, 
whilst  doing  only  what  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  interior, 
under  the  expectation  that  the  same  will  be  renovated  before 
long. 

The  worthy  baronet  of  Westwood  will  therefore,  I  am  sure, 
excuse  me  for  alluding  to  the  present  condition  of  this  church, 
and  at  the  same  time  allow  me  to  remind  him  of  a  virtue  which 
(presuming  that  one  of  his  ancestors  furnished  the  original  of 
the  famous  character  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley)  should  be  here- 
ditary. "  It  is  peremptorily  said  in  the  parish,"  writes  the  old 
servant  who  relates  the  manner  of  Sir  Roger's  death,  "  that  he 
has  left  money  to  build  a  steeple  to  the  church  ;  for  he  was 
heard  to  say,  that  if  he  lived  two  years  longer,  Coverley  church 
should  have  a  steeple  to  it."  But  post  mortem  acts  are  not 
worthy  of  one  half  the  merit  accorded  to  beneficences  done  in 
the  life-time,  and  if  Sir  John  will  take  care  to  see  accomplished 
the  good  work  of  restoration  (he  need  not  add  a  steeple)  he  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  even  excelling  in  this  respect  that 
illustrious  (though  as  some  suppose  fictitious)  character  to 
whom   I  have  made  a  passing  allusion. 

In  describing  the  monuments  in  this  church,  which  belong 
chiefly  to    the   Pakington   family,  I  must  necessarily   glance, 
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though  briefly,  at  their  pedigree.  The  name  of  Pakington  is 
traced  back  to  the  time  of  Henry  II,  when  the  family  was  of 
considerable  note,  and  located  for  centuries  in  the  county  of 
Warwick.  Thomas  de  Pakington  is  mentioned  as  having  founded 
a  charity  at  Chelmscote,  in  the  lordship  of  Brayles,  which  then 
belonged  to  him.  W.  de  Pakington  (1380)  was  secretary  to  the 
Black  Prince,  whose  achievements  he  wrote  in  French  ;  he  also 
wrote  a  chronicle  of  English  history  from  the  time  of  King 
John,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  extant.  This  gentleman  was 
one  of  the  greatest  pluralists  probably  ever  heard  of — he  was 
treasurer  of  the  king's  household,  keeper  of  the  wardrobe,  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  rector  of  East  Wrotham,  prebendary 
of  Tamworth,  Lincoln,  and  York,  rector  of  Ivingho  and  Wer- 
mouth,  archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  dean  of  the  royal  chapel  of 
St.  Mary,  Stafford,  St.  Martin-le-Grand,  and  Lichfield  !  The 
family,  it  appears,  first  came  into  Worcestershire  by  marriage 
of  John  Pakington  with  a  daughter  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Washbourne,  of  Stanford  {temp.  Henry  VI).  Sir  John  Pak- 
ington, who  lived  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  was  in  great 
favour  with  the  King,  who  made  him  a  grant  of  Westwood  ;  and 
also  granted  that  during  life  he  should  wear  his  hat  in  the 
King's  presence  whenever  he  chose,  and  that  he  should  not  be 
compelled  to  take  any  office  upon  him  or  suffer  any  penalty  for 
refusing  the  same.  He  had  a  great  knowledge  of  the  law,  was 
chirographer  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  was  besides  a  Welch 
judge  and  recorder  of  Worcester;  he  died  seized  of  thirty -one 
manors!  Robert  Pakington,  born  at  Stanford  in  1537,  was 
member  for  the  city  of  London,  and,  according  to  Stow,  was 
murdered  in  the  streets  of  that  city  by  the  Papists  whom  he 
had  opposed.  Sir  John  Pakington  was  a  favourite  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who,  it  is  said,  first  took  notice  of  him  in  her  progress 
to  Worcester  (though  his  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list, 
preserved  in  the  corporation  archives,  of  nobility  and  gentry 
attending  Her  Majesty  to  this  city  on  that  occasion.  He  had 
probably  gone  out  to  meet  Her  Majesty  as  she  came  from 
Hartlebury,  and  left  her  at  the  gates  of  Worcester).    He  after- 
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wards  went  to  court,  and  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Bath,  and 
enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  starch  from  the  Queen;  but  it  appears 
that  he  spent  great  part  of  his  estate  at  court,  and  then  retired 
into  the  country.  It  is  recorded  of  him  that  on  one  occasion  he 
made  a  wager  of  £3,000  with  three  noble  courtiers  to  swim 
against  them  from  Westminster  bridge  to  Greenwich,  but  the 
Queen  prevented  it.  This  Sir  John  was  denominated  "the 
lusty,"  and  he  died  of  the  gout.  During  the  civil  wars  the 
family  espoused  the  cause  of  the  King,  and  the  then  Sir  John 
was  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  this  county  who  voluntarily  com- 
pounded with  the  parliament  after  the  surrender  of  Worcester. 
He  was  tried  for  his  life,  and  his  losses  on  that  occasion  were 
very  heavy.  His  body  now  lies  in  Hampton  Lovett  church, 
where  there  is  a  brief  inscription  to  his  memory.  It  is  recorded 
of  this  baronet  that  his  house  was  a  comfortable  asylum  for 
many  good  and  learned  men  in  those  troublous  times.  His  wife 
Dorothy,  the  "  good  lady  Pakington,"  is  said  to  have  written 
"  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man,"  with  the  assistance  of  one  or  more 
of  the  divines  who  then  enjoyed  a  shelter  under  her  roof ;  but 
this  authorship  has  been  as  much  disputed  as  that  of  the  Icon 
Basilike.  Sir  John  Pakington,  the  grandson  of  the  above, 
who  was  born  in  1671,  and  died  at  the  age  of*  fifty-six,  was 
elected  member  for  Worcestershire  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and 
represented  the  county  all  his  life  except  during  one  parlia- 
ment. His  political  enemy,  Bishop  Lyttelton,  avers  that  he 
enjoyed  a  secret  pension  of  £'500  from  the  Whig  ministry  to 
sooth  down  his  opposition  ;  yet  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed  a  better 
reputation  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  his  monument  in 
Hampton  Lovett  church,  which  supports  his  recumbent  effigy, 
declares  that  he  was  "loyal  to  his  king  and  faithful  to  his 
country,"  and  that  "  he  spoke  without  reserve,  neither  fearing 
nor  flattering  those  in  power,  but  despising  all  their  offers  of 
titles  and  preferment  upon  base  and  dishonourable  terms  of 
compliance."  He  was  recorder  for  Worcester,  and  it  was 
during  the  time  of  his  holding  that  office  that  the  following 
entry  was  made  in  the  corporation  books : 
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"Paid  Mr.  Osman,  confectioner,  for  biskets,  &c,  to  treat  Sir  John 
Pakington's  daughters,  when  they  came  to  see  the  hall  (then  newly  built), 
Is.  6d." 

In  this  church  I  also  noticed  a  monument  to  the  present 
worthy  baronet's  first  wife :  "  She  was  daughter  to  M.  A. 
Slauey,  Esq.,  of  Shiffnal ;  sweet  and  endearing  in  her  disposi- 
tion, exemplary  in  the  fulfilment  of  her  duty,  and  charitable  in 
the  best  and  wisest  sense.  She  lived  beloved  and  died  after  a 
long  illness,  calmly  resigned  to  the  will  of  God,  and  in  the 
pious  hope  of  a  joyful  resurrection  through  the  merits  of  her 
Redeemer."  In  the  churchyard  is  a  beautifully  sculptured 
cross,  restored  by  the  present  baronet  in  memory  of  his  second 
wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Rochester : 
she  died  in  1348,  in  her  thirty-first  year,  and  after  the  birth  of 
her  second  child. 

Here  is  likewise  a  monument  and  a  long  Latin  inscription  to 
the  learned  Dr.  Hammond,  who  died  of  the  stone  while  residing 
at  Westwood  as  one  of  Sir  John  Pakington's  guests,  in  1660. 
The  only  other  monument  of  any  note  is  that  to  Mary  Hodges, 
wife  of  a  former  rector,  who  died  in  1686,  aged  thirty-three, 
and  on  her  slab  were  these  lines : 

"  She  lived  not  half  her  years,  yet  died  not  young ; 
Who  lives  eternal,  lives  a  short  life  long." 

In  the  churchyard  is  the  following : 

' '  I  was  a  flower  cropt  in  my  bud, 
God  cut  me  down  as  he  thought  good, 
And  placed  me  in  a  bed  of  clay 
Until  the  resurrection  day." 

I  cannot  close  my  account  of  this  church  without  alluding  to 
a  distinguished  man  who  was  formerly  rector  of  the  parish — 
Dr.  William  Thomas,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Worcester.  This 
eminent  divine,  in  the  year  1644,  was  vicar  of  Laugharne,  in 
Wales,  and  his  reputation  for  loyalty,  as  well  as  piety,  was  so 
great  that  a  troop  of  parliament  horse  went  to  Laugharne  and 
enquired  "  if  that  Popish  priest  continued  to  read  the  liturgy 
and  pray  for  the  Queen  (query  King);"  one  of  them  adding 
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that  he  should  go  to  church  next  Sunday  and  pistol  the  priest 
if  he  did  so  again.  Mr.  Thomas,  however,  was  not  be  deterred 
from  his  duty :  he  went  to  church  and  prayed  for  the  Queen 
as  usual ;  when  a  soldier  who  sat  next  him  seized  a  book  out  of 
his  hand  and  threw  it  at  him,  saying,"  What  do  you  mean  by 

praying  for  a  w and  a  rogue  ? "     The  preacher  bore  it  with 

great  patience,  but  the  soldier  was  seized  with  such  instant 
compunction  that  his  companions  were  obliged  to  carry  him 
away,  and  they  afterwards  besought  the  minister's  prayers  to 
God  for  his  forgiveness,  whereupon  the  man  is  said  to  have 
recovered.  Mr.  Thomas  endured  great  hardships  till  the 
Restoration,  when  he  was  highly  promoted,  and  in  1665 
became  Dean  of  Worcester.  Sir  John  Pakington,  who,  as  I 
have  said  before,  was  a  great  patron  of  good  and  learned  men, 
presented  him  to  the  rectory  of  Hampton  Lovett,  in  1670,  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  his  society ;  and  here,  in  this 
easy  and  pleasant  retirement,  as  he  was  afterwards  heard  to  say 
"  this  was  the  pleasantest  part  of  his  life,  and  that  he  had  more 
quiet  and  satisfaction  within  himself  than  when  he  was  after- 
wards in  the  highest  order  of  the  church."  His  residence  at 
Hampton  continued  but  for  seven  years,  when  he  was  promoted 
to  the  See  of  St.  David's,  and  was  afterwards  translated  to  that 
of  Worcester.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  hospitality  and  charity  : 
for  the  rich  he  had  always  a  plentiful  table  and  a  hearty 
welcome ;  the  poor  of  the  neighbourhood  were  daily  fed  at  his 
door,  and  he  sent  provisions  twice  a  week  to  the  prison.  Being 
frequently  brought  to  the  verge  of  debt,  his  remark  was,  that 
"  no  bishop  or  priest  ought  to  enrich  himself  with,  or  raise  his 
family  out  of,  the  revenues  of  the  church;  that  the  sacred 
canons  forbad  it ;  and  that  for  his  part  he  was  resolved  that 
none  of  his  should  be  the  richer  for  them,  as  he  was  only  God's 
steward,  and  bound  to  dispense  them  to  his  glory  in  works  of 
charity  and  piety."  At  the  time  of  his  death  the  whole  estate 
of  this  good  bishop  did  not  exceed  £800,  the  remainder  of 
which,  after  payment  of  his  debts,  legacies,  &c,  was  applied  to 
charitable  purposes.     His  body  lies  under  the  N.E.  corner  of 
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the  Cathedral  cloisters,  by  the  steps  leading  to  the  south  door 
of  the  Cathedral,  he  being  used  to  say  that  the  interior  of  the 
church  was  for  the  living  and  not  for  the  dead.  His  funeral  was 
ordered  by  himself,  as  many  old  men  going  before  his  corpse 
clothed  in  black  as  he  was  years  old  when  he  died. 

Hampton  Lovett  is  a  rectory  iu  the  gift  of  Sir  John  Paking- 
ton  ;  tithes  commuted  at  £318,  with  residence  and  upwards  of 
thirty  acres  of  glebe ;  population,  about  200  ;  rector,  Rev.  Joseph 
Amphlett  (1834);  clerk,  Joseph  Stanton.  There  is  a  Sunday 
school  here,  numbering  about  25  scholars.  Crutch  is  an  extra- 
parochial  place  adjoining  and  attached  to  Hampton  Lovett  in 
the  same  way  as  Westwood.  Charities  bequeathed  to  the  poor 
of  Hampton  Lovett:  £100  by  Sir  John  Pakington,  Bart.,  1830  ; 
£100  by  Miss  Pakington,  1846. 


IlIItMlM.ll.VJI  :     1'KINTKD   II Y   JOS1AH    ALLKN    AND   SOX,   '.},   COLltOUl     ROW. 
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LEONARD  BROTHERS, 

TEA,  COFFEE,  &  SPICE  WAREHOUSE, 

ESTABLISHED   UPWARDS   OF   A   CENTURY, 

25,  BROAD    STREET,  WORCESTER, 

With  confidence  call  the  attention  of  the  Public  to  the  undermentioned 
Select  Family  List  of  Groceries,  &c,  assuring  them  that  no  house, 
however  loud  in  its  pretensions  to  cheapness,  can  supply  those  articles 
on  better  terms. 

MAO  ©IF1  THE  FHMKT  BES(CMIPTII(D)H9 

GENUINE   AS   IMPORTED. 

COFFEES,     VERY     SUPERIOR, 
Being  Roasted  on  the  Premises  upon  the  most  approved  principles. 


Loaf  and  Moist  Sugars  of  the  best 
quality 

The  most  approved  makes  of  Choco- 
late and  Cocoa 

English  and  Foreign  Fruits  of  all 
kinds 

Pickles  and  Sauces  of  every  descrip- 
tion 

Jordan,  Bitter,  and  Shell  Almonds 

Plain  and  Fancy  Biscuits 

Best  Gorgona  Anchovies 

Fine  French  Capers 

London  and  Common  Vinegar 

Mushroom  and  Walnut  Catsup 

Pepper — -White  and  Black 

Genuine  Cayenne  Pepper 

Isinglass,  Tapioca,  and  Sago 

Maccaroni  and  Vermicelli 

Figs,  French  Plums,  and  Prunes 

Pearl  and  Scotch  Barley 

Durham  and  Patent  Mustard 

Real  Lucca,  Florence,  and  Sperm 
Oils 

Black  Lead 


Windsor  and  Curd  Soap 
London  Mottled  and  Yellow  Soap 
Candy — -White  and  Brown 
Candied  Orange  and  Lemon  Peel 
Mace  and  Citron 
Cinnamon,  Nutmegs,  and  Cloves 
Ground  and  Whole  Rice 
Spanish  Juice 
Carraways  and  Ginger 
Seeds  of  all  kinds 
Real  India  Arrow  Root 
Stone  Brimstone  and  Sulphur 
Starch  and  Stone  Blue 
Tobacco,  Cigars,  and  Fancy  Snuffs 
Soda  and  Pearl  Ash 
Liquid  and  Paste  Blacking 
Sand  and  Emery  Papers 
Fullers'  Earth  and  Hearth  Stones 
Saltpetre,  Bay  Salt,  and  Prunella 
Whole  and  Split  Peas 
Oatmeal  and  Grits 
Stivens's  Green  Ginger  and  other 
Wines 


WAX,    SPERM,    AND     COMPOSITION     CANDLES. 
KENSINGTON   MOULDS   AND   STORE    DIPS. 


EVERY   DESCRIPTION   OF 


KENT,    SUSSEX,    AND    WORCESTER    HOPS, 
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HATS    AND    CAPS. 


The  largest  and  best  assorted  stock  in  Worcester  is  to  be  found  at 

CHAPLIN'S 


WHOLESALE   AND   RETAIL 


FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  HAT  MANUFACTORY, 

79,    HIGH    STREET,    WORCESTER, 

Where  every  article  in  the  trade  is  kept,  and  rendered  at  such  prices 
as  cannot  fail  to  satisfy  the  most  economical. 

LIGHT,    VENTILATING,   GOSSAMER,  AND  CORK  HATS, 
LIVERY  HATS,  GOLD  AND  SILVER  LACE. 


CAPS  €)!?  ALL  KOTOS  W  PROFUSION 


tGr  A  HAT  MADE  TO   ANY  PATTERN  AT   SIX  HOURS'  NOTICE. 


iJ3r>  Appointment, 

PURVEYORS  OF  WINES  TO  THE  LATE 
QUEEN  ADELAIDE. 

♦ 

POWELL  AND   SONS, 

IMPORTERS  OF  WINES  *  SPIRITS, 

THE   CROSS, 
WO  RC  EST  ER. 
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WORCESTER  QUADRILLE  BAND, 

34,    BROAD    STREET. 


Applications  addressed  as  above  will  meet  toith  prompt  attention. 


£a&te*'  33oatUtng  &  23ap  &C&00I, 

6,    EDGAR    STREET, 
"WOBCESTER, 

etiiidtii  m  nil.  mwhrn* 


G.  YEATES, 

CHINA,  GLASS,  EARTHENWARE,  &  GENERAL 
STAFFORDSHIRE  WAREHOUSE, 

48,    HIGH    STREET,    WORCESTER. 


Breakfast,  Tea,  Dinuer,  Dessert,  and  Toilet  Services. 

PHAHdMFflDETE    MU3H(D   WAKMUSE, 

♦ 

MR.   JABEZ    JONES, 

Successor  to  Mrs.  Henry  Shelton, 

SUPERIOR   PIANO-FORTES    FOR   SALE,   HIRE,  OR    EXCHANGE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

MIDLAND    RAILWAY 


The  Public  in  general  in  the  Midland  District  are  respectfully 
thanked  for  past  favours  to 

MESSRS.   CROWLEY  AND   CO. 

AND 

MESSRS.   CHAPLIN   AND   HORNE, 

as  Agents  for  the  Midland  Railway  Company,  and  hope  by  con- 
tinued attention,  as  to  the  collection  and  punctual  delivery  of  Goods 
and  Merchandise,  to  merit  a  continuance  of  their  patronage — at 

WORCESTER, 

Bristol,  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  Dudley,  Stourbridge, 
Kidderminster,  Stourport,  Bewdley,  Shrewsbury,  and  all  parts 
of  Shropshire  and  North  Wales;  and  to  ensure  Goods  passing 
through  their  hands,  the  parties  sending  them  will  please  to  consign 
to  the  care  of  Messrs.  Crowley  and  Co.,  from  or  to  any  of  the  above 
towns  ;  or  if  from 

LONDON, 

Leeds,  Sheffield,  Chesterfield,  Nottingham,  Newark,  Brad- 
ford, Masbro',  Derby,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  Stamford,  Peter- 
borough, Grantham,  Melton,  or  any  other  part  of  England, 
Ireland,  or  Scotland,  they  should  be  consigned  to  the  care  of  Chaplin 

AND  HORNE, 

AS   AGENTS   ALSO    FOK  THE 

LONDON  &  NORTH  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 

Goods  and  Merchandise  received  and  forwarded  from 

Swan-two-necks,       Gresham  Street  [  Cross  Keys  -  Wood  Street 

Spread  Eagle,      Gracechurch  Street  |  Bolt-in-tun,  -  Fleet  Street 

George  and  Blue  Boar,          Holborn  I  Spread  Eagle  -  Regent  Circus 

Green  Man  and  Still,    Oxford  Street  |  Golden  Cross  -  Charing  Cross 
Railway  Station,  Camden  Town, 

AND 

HAMBRO'  WHARF,  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON. 


Crowley  and  Co.  also  forward  Goods  daily,  on  their  mm  account,  by  the 
Great  Western  Railway. 
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WOECESTER  EOYAL  POECELAIN  WOEKS. 


MESSRS.  CHAMBERLAIN  &  CO. 

Beg  to  inform  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  the  county  and  city  of 
Worcester,  that  they  have 

REMOVED     THEIR      SHOW     ROOMS 
FROM  HIGH  STREET  TO 

NEW  AND  EXTENSIVE  WARE  ROOMS 

at  their  manufactory,  where  a  large  and  beautiful  collection  of  the 

will  always  be  kept  in  stock,  in 
DINNER,  BREAKFAST,  TEA,  AND  DESSERT, 

ALSO  TOILET  SERVICES, 
TOGETHER    WITH    A    LARGE    ASSORTMENT    OF 

OMAHim&  CBIX*. 

Tickets  of  Admission  to  be  had  at  all  the  hotels  and  principal 
shops  in  Worcester,  and  also  at  the  manufactory  from  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

Visitors  are  respectfully  informed  that  Messrs.  Chamberlain  and 
Co.  take  orders  for  Services  with  arms,  crests,  and  designs,  and  also 
match  old  patterns. 
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CHRISTOPHER   0.  W.  GRIFFITHS, 

29,  HIGH   STREET, 

NEXT  DOOR   TO   THE   MARKET   HOUSE, 

WOUCESTEB, 

FAMILY   LINEN   DRAPER, 

SILK   MERCER,  UNDERTAKER, 

SHAWL  AND  LAGENIAN,  HOSIER,  HABERDASHER,  &c, 

Invites  the  attention  of  the  Nobility,  Clergy,  and  Public  generally,  to 
his  extensive  and  well  selected  stock  in  the  Fancy  Department  of 
English  and  Foreign  Silks,  Cashmeres,  and  De  Laines ;  long  and 
square  Shawls,  Ribbons,  Gloves,  Embroideries,  Hosiery,  Printed  Cam- 
brics, and  Haberdashery. 

r 

In  the  Linen  and  Household  Departments,  Irish  Linens,  Damask 
Table  Linen,  Layovers,  Napkins,  Diapers,  Irish  and  Barnsley  Sheet- 
ings, Huckaback,  Medical  and  Baden  Baden  Towelling,  &c. ;  Witney 
Blankets,  Counterpanes,  Marseilles  and  Toilet  Quilts,  Dimities,  Toilet 
Covers,  Calicoes,  Scotch  Sheetings,  &c. 

In  Silks  suitable  for  mourning,  "  The  Registered  Paraphanton," 
Royal  Rads  de  Mort,  Barethea,  Ottoman,  Ducape,  Glace,  Moire 
Antique,  &c. 

To  the  Mourning  Department  especial  attention  is  directed,  in 
which  every  requisite  will  be  found — Paramattas,  Crapes,  Bareges, 
Poplins,  Mourning  Collars,  Flowers,  &c. 


€a  €a  Wa  GSIVVISSS 

Begs  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Cause 
to  his  stock  of  Printed  Cambrics,  Shirtings,  Calicoes,  &c,  manufactured 
from  Cotton  entirely  the  produce  of  free  labour. 
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HAMBLER, 

COOK  AND  CONFECTIONER 


®o  %tx  ifttajtstp 

tljc  late 
@.\xm\  Eotoager, 


AND   H.  R.  H.  THE   DUKE   OF    CAMBRIDGE, 

67,    HIGH    STREET,  WORCESTER. 


3E(DOT§  AHB   BA1L3L  S1DTOEE3  FUJMISHEID). 

SOUPS,  JELLIES,  ICES,  CREAMS,  &c,  &c. 

RICH  BRIDE  GAKES. 

POTTED   AND   STEWED   LAMPREYS   AND   LAMPERNS. 
Men  Cooks  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Country. 

DEJEUNERS,  PUBLIC  DINNERS,  ETC.,  RTC,  COMPLETELY  FURNISHED  IN  THE 
FIRST  STYLE  AT  MODERATE  CHARGES. 

PLATE,     GLASS,     ETC.,    LENT     ON     HIRE. 

BY   APPOINTMENT. 

HER  LATE      ^^^^^^^^S  QUEEN 

MAJESTY       ^m^^^^^^^^      DOWAGER. 

E.    STEPHENS, 

plumber,  Glamr,  antr  painter, 

44,  COPENHAGEN   STREET,  WORCESTER. 

Dd 
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SIDNEY  AND    HANSON, 


WHOLESALE    A^D    RETAIL 


WMUUEH  BRMtimS  &  IBUOTI13PA 

40,   HIGH    STREET,  WORCESTER, 

Inform  their  Friends  and  the  Public  generally  they  have  made 
Extensive  Purchases  for  the  approaching  Season,  and  invite  an 
early  inspection. 


SUPERFINE  BLACK  &  MEDLEY  BROAD  CLOTHS, 

OK    THE    CHOICEST    MAKES    AND    FINISHES. 

*msx  u»  vucrr  mxsxiis, 


TWEEDS,    ANGOLAS,   .te., 

From  the  first  Manufactories  in  the  West  of  England,  Scotland,  &  Yorkshire. 

VESTI1STGS,   COATINGS, 

And  every  Article  in  the  Trade  of  the  Newest  Styles  out,  in  great 
variety,  at  such  Prices  as  will  maintain  their  long-held  position  as 
the  Cheapest  House  for  Woollen  Drapery  in  the  County. 

THE    HAT    DEPARTMENT 

Is  well  supplied  with  Hats  made  by  the  most  fashionable 
and  noted  makers  expressly  to  order.  The  Prices  are  3s.  9d. 
4s.  9d.,  6s„  7s.  6d.,  9s.,  10s.  6d.,  12s.  6d.,  and  the  very  best  Satin 
Velvet  Nap,  14s.  Cd. 


ONE  TRIAL  SUFFICIENT  TO  ENSURE  FUTURE  FAVOURS. 


[SNOT  MMW  fflAWMW, 

40,   HIGH   STREET,  WORCESTER. 
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il  iiinriii, ' 

COOK  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CONFECTIONER, 

78,    HIGH    STREET,    WORCESTER. 

EOUTS  AND  BALL   SUPPEES  FUENISHED. 

SOUPS,  JELLIES,  ICES,  CREAMS,  &C 

9Efo6  MnMz  (M» 

POTTED  AND  STEWED  LAMPEEYS  AND  LAMPERNS. 

MEN  COOKS  SENT  TO  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

Dejeuners,  Public  Dinners,  &c,  completely  Furnished,  in  the 
first  style  of  Elegance,  on  the  most  moderate  Charges. 


ABOVE  TWENTY-ONE  YEARS  IN  LONDON. 

HADLEY, 
fig  LII0OH  HAIR  SBTTEft^ 

Respectfully  returns  thanks  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  Clergy,  and 
those  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  who  have  so  liberally  conferred  their 
Favours  upon  him  during  the  last  eight  tears,  and  respectfully 
invites  the  attention  of  Ladies  to  the  fact  of  his  being  an  Exhibitor 

in  the 

GREAT  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE,  1851, 

OK 
IN   ALL  ITS  DEVICES, 

And   he   trusts   they  will   favour   him  with  their  commands,  at 

72,    EIXOIfL    STKEET,    WORCESTER. 

Dd2 
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ALFRED   BARNETT,  ^ 
GROWN  FAMILY  HOTEL  AND  COMMERCIAL  INN, 

BROAD    STREET,    WORCESTER. 


POSTING,  HEARSE,  AND  MOURNING  COACHES. 

EXTENSIVE    STABLING  AND   LOOSE   BOXES. 

LOCK-UP  COACH  HOUSES. 

4&    Omnibuses  to  and  from  every  Train,  and  Flys  in  attendance  at  the 
Railway  Station. 

WOOD'S 
ARTISTS'     REPOSITORY, 

OPPOSITE  THE  COUNTY  HALL, 

WORCESTER, 

"Where  all  Materials  requisite  for  Sketching  from  Nature,  for  Drawing1, 
and  for  Oil  Painting,  may  be  obtained  at  Artists'  Prices ;  or,  in  other 
words,  on  the  same  Terms  as  at  the  principal  London  Houses. 


BOOKS,   PERIODICALS,   PIANO   FORTE    MUSIC. 
STATIONERY   IN  ALL.   ITS   BRANCHES. 

A   L.\R«E   VARIETY    OF   LOCAL   VIEWS. 

DE1W1K&8    FOB    SALE    A3STD    HX3&E. 

LEONARD  BROTHERS 

HAVE   ALWAYS    A    STOCK   OF 

KENT,    SUSSEX,    AND    WORCESTER 

HOPS, 

Selected  from  the  choicest  growths,  always  on  the  Premises,  which  may 
be  examined  in  bulk,  and  samples  taken,  at  their 

OLD  ESTABLISHED  GROCERY  &  HOP  WAREHOUSE, 

25,   BROAD    STREET,    AND   8,   HOP   MARKET, 

WORCESTER. 
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IN  ROYAL    OCTAVO,    PRICE  6s.  6d. 


gMftSlHi  PIE® 52   lii¥®IEl, 

By    JOHN    WOOD, 

AUTHOR    OF    "A    MANUAL    OF    PERSPECTIVE.' 


The  object  of  the  present  work  is  to  endeavour  to  remove  the 
difficulties  usually  experienced  by  the  beginner  in  his  first  attempts 
to  Sketch  from  the  natural  landscape.  To  assist  him  in  the  attain- 
ment of  accuracy  of  outline ;  in  giving  character  to  his  foliage ;  and 
in  the  pictorial  treatment  of  his  subject  generally. 

The  plates  comprise  outline,  with  the  rudiments  of  perspective; 
examples  of  the  touch  necessary  to  characterise  the  oak,  elm,  ash, 
beech,  poplar,  Scotch  fir,  larch,  Spanish  chesnut,  &c;  foreground 
plants,  docks,  ferns,  and  water  plants ;  examples  illustrative  of  the 
balance  and  general  disposition  of  the  light  and  shade  of  a  subject ; 
and  three  examples  in  water  colours,  tinted  by  hand. 


©pinions  of  tijc  |3rfss. 
From  the  AH  Journal. — "  Mr.  Wood  is  well  known  to  many  artists 
and  amateurs  as  the  author  of  an  excellent  '  Manual  of  Perspective.' 
His  aim  in  the  present  publication  is  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
young  student  a  work  which  will  enable  him  to  apply  what  he  has 
gained  in-doors  to  the  world  of  nature  without.  This  object  he  sets 
forth  in  a  clear  and  simple  manner." 

From  the  Magazine  of  Science  and  Artists'  Journal. — "In  his  present 
work  Mr.  Wood  has  succeeded  in  so  simplifying  the  subject  as  not 
only  materially  to  lessen,  but,  it  may  be,  entirely  to  remove  the  diffi- 
culties ordinarily  experienced  by  the  beginner.  Seven  plates  of 
exceedingly  well  executed  engravings  accompany  the  letter-press ; 
these  illustrate  the  theory  of  colours  and  the  rudiments  of  perspective ; 
depict  the  characteristics  of  the  principal  forest  trees,  and  of  those 
plants  and  weeds  customarily  introduced  in  the  foregrounds  of  pic- 
tures, and  furnish  a  series  of  ten  examples  of  light  and  shade  and 
progressive  colouring.  As  to  the  existence  of  a  more  trustworthy  or 
valuable  Manual  than  this  we  are  quite  unaware." 

LONDON: 

WHITTAKER    AND    CO.,    AVE    MARIA    LANE; 

ACKERMANN    AND   CO.,   96,    STRAND; 

ROWNEY   AND   CO.,   51,   RATHBONE   PLACE; 

AND    AT 

WOOD'S  ARTISTS'  REPOSITORY,  OPPOSITE  TKE  COUNTY  HALL, 

WORCESTER. 
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INSURANCES    AGAINST    FIRE 

ARE    EFFECTED  ON   THE   LOWEST  TERMS 

BY    THE 

BIRMINGHAM  FIRE  OFFICE, 

UNION  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 


ESTABLISHED  1805. 


WORCESTER   COMMITTEE   OF   SUPERINTENDENCE. 
T.  Newman,  Esq.,  Catharine  Hill, 
Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  Bridge  Street, 
Mr.  George  Dicks,  London  Road, 
James  Nash,  M.D.,  High  Street, 
J.  P.  Sheppard,  Esq.,  Foregate  Street, 
G.  J.  A.  Walker,  Esq.,  Norton  Villa. 


The  business  of  this  old-established  Office  has  been  successfully- 
conducted  on  the  principle  of  charging  moderate  rates  of  premium, 
and  dealing  in  a  prompt  and  liberal  spirit  with  all  Losses  by  Fire. 

As  some  evidence  of  the  desire  of  this  Office  to  contribute  in  the 
most  effectual  manner  to  the  security  of  the  Insured  and  the  Public, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  this  Company  maintains  no  less  than  twenty- 
seven  First  Class  Fire  Engines,  all  stationed  in  the  Midland  Districts, 
of  which  the  following  are  the 


ENGINE  STATIONS  IN  WORCESTERSHIRE. 


WORCESTER  . 
KIDDERMINSTER 
STOURBRIDGE       . 
DUDLEY . 
REDDITCH      . 


STANLEY  PITMPIIREY, 
JAMES  BATHAM 
G.  W.  PRKSCOTT 
C.  F.  G.  CLARK 
AY.  T.  HEMMING 


Agent. 


AGENTS. 

Worcester  and,  Malvern^-St ANLEY  PUMPHREY,  No.  25,  Cross. 


Alcester — Mr.  Jos.  Overbury 
Bewdley— G.  Griffiths 
Bredon — Mr.  Joseph  Lloyd 
Bromsgrove — John  Cordell 
Bromyard — James  Davies 
Cheltenham — Benj.  Thomas 
Cirencester — Josiah  Newman 
Droitwich — James  Emus 
Dudley— C.  F.  G.  Clark  and 
John  Leadbitter 


Evesham — H.  Burlingham 
Gloucester — J.  C.  Green 
Hereford — Thomas  A'Court 
Kidderminster — Jas.  Batham 
Ledbury — John  Burden 
Pershore — William  Goodall 
Redditch — W.  T.  Hemming 
Stourport — John  Lane 
Stourbridge — G.  W.  Prescott 
Studley — John  Richards 


By  order  of  the  Directors, 

WILLIAM   SUCKLING,  Secretary. 
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JOHN    HAD  LEY, 

&  HARNESS  MANUFACTURER, 

ON     THE     MOST    APPROVED     PRINCIPLE, 

LONDON   ROAD,  WORCESTER, 

AND   EVESHAM. 


'<? 


Ot 


BATH    ROAD,    WORCESTER, 

Is  enabled,  from  fifteen  years'  practical  experience,  to  teach 
the  art  of  writing  Shorthand.  One  Quarter's  tuition  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

TERMS,    A   GUINEA,   PREPAID. 


BIRMINGHAM  : 

PRINTED   BY   JOSIAH   ALLEN    AND   SOX, 

3,   COLMORE  ROW. 
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